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; RAJOOLOOPETTAH. | 
pe little village of Rajooloopettaly is situate! 
just within the boundaries of the Decean, or 

tract of Indian country under the sway of His 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. I don’t sa 
you will find the name, reader, in any map or road ~ 
book. It may be that the village is too small and un- 
important to find its wag into either ; or it may be 
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that shown here, or it may have vt iso 
case) fifty different appellations. But 
pettah let it be named here. Ses 
It was like the thousands of its provineial neigt- i. 
bours, squalid, dusty, sun-dried, and very dirt 

e houses, or hovels rather, were built ver 

of red clay, and roofed with palmyra 
grass ; ; and had doors so small and 
ae “Ras a. p 








: cies carelessly daubed with white-wash, or 
streaked perpendicularly with stripes of red, and 





i white, or ochre. They had pyalls or little mud 
pa > benches outside the doors, and little red painted 
eo _ niches on each side the carved door posts, in 
a which to place lamps on festive occasions ; while 


fis. the thresh-hold after being carefully ered, 
was marked with various highly elaborate designs 
in white chalk or dust. These houses were gene- 
rally enclosed in a little court-yard in which the 















: bare-headed ash-streaked Bhramin lolled in’ 
LX idleness. 
But the houses of the oi polloi were styes com- 
pared to these ; white-wash was nowhere to be 
is seen 5 the only stripes of red and white, con- 
sidered beautiful in the eyes of the inhabitants 
Were 0 expensive to indulge in; the doors were 
n er: aly holes in the walls ; windows were entirely 
dispen sed with ; ; and as for a chimney, it was not _ 
nt of —s noke, dirt, ashes, pariah dogs, and 
podgy little children, coming forth into the 
by the only one means of exit, and minwing 
the varied Mngern ot ‘ut-door nuisances. © 


wives of the Muss6lmaun reposed in goshah, or 
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this is village, more particularly devote to me 
dise and the hoarding of cowries, dubs, and rupees 
of the realm, than any of the others. This was the 

bazaar, if possible, dirtier and more a 

odoriferous than what may be termed the West 
End. 

There seemed, on the particular day in which 
’ out story opens, to be a slight panic among the 
dookandars or shopkeepers in this bazaar. Rajoo- 
loopettah _ couldn’t often boast of a panie in ‘the 
market. Enterprise was at rather a low ebb here. 
A few of the commonest country products borne 
on the backs of half-starved bullocks were its only 
imports, while its exports were anything but 
thriving. People who came and went along the 
“hadly-made road skirting the village, dropped im 
occasionally for a seer of rice or dholl, and some- 
times even for a fowl; afd then went their = 
again only a few dubs the poorer, while others 
after haggling for some time about the price of 
betel, nut and tobacco, would depart without 
spending a cowrie. 

this particular day however, the sudden 
appearance of a few dusty, tired -looking “Com- 
pany Baharloor’s Sepoys”” had ereated quite a stir 
along the whole line of shop stalls. It was whis- — 


ie ae 
© pered that a Pe on the march, and TS. 
iy would halt at Rajool cae tay" whe: te a 



























r rubbed his hands pny ; 
cipations as he began thinking of the highest 
ce at which he could now afford to part with 
: is rice of sorts; his coolty and chenna, his dholl, 
e dry ginger, and ground-nuts. The unctuous oil- 
e cast a look towards a little godown, or ware- 
ouse of a few feet square, and began to consider 
. r the supply would be equal to to-morrow’s 
1 2 emand. ‘The retail draper, grocer, and tobacco- 
- mist wore already making an inspection, and 
. iccinen of their goods, and trying to impress 
“upon the sceptical Sepoys how the price of every 
~ thing had risen in consequence of the scarcity of 
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water last season, while bags of betel nut, and ,. 


piles of pan leaves were brought to the front from 

some dark hidden recess, 

_ The Putail and Kurnum, or headmen of the 

village, very important in their own eyes, and 

looked upon as despots by the inhabitants, were 
_ strolling pompously down the line of shops, pre- 
tending to be fixing a neruk or tariff on the sale 
of each article. These two were a kind of Mayor 
and High Sheriff to the village of Rajooloopettah, 
and they maintained their position in it too with 
: rather a high hand. They were respectively of 

Sages high caste, and looked up to by all around 
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RAJOOLOOPETTAB. 
a8 devout followers of their individual gods, 
which mammon was no doubt one. They were 
not at all scrupulous in taking bribes ; hiding, a 
assisting in the escape of offenders against the law 
when it was their interest to do so; and over 
ing the fact of a rich buniah or gi 
“withholding corn from the poor,” till sta 
would drive them to offer high prices for # 
They were now looking down on the Havildar 
his party of Sepoys with the utmost indifferen 
passing along the bazaar, and laying down 
prices of the different marketable drugs, so as | 
give an exhorbitant profit to those who h 
already “ greased their palms.” 


Some distance out of the village and standing = | 


the roadside was a traveller’s Bungalow ; a solid 


*bomb-proof building, enclosed by a low wall, and 


looking “ remote, temfrteinly® melancholy, slow. 
Every weary European traveller, though 

ingly eager for a good night’s rest rather a 

these Bungalows, whith generally contained ala 
army of certain highly obnoxious insects, 
never did, and never will conduce to the p: 
of human slumber. The scanty fu furniture $0 
from being rickety or in bad repair, to hi 
been made to defy the ravages of old age, a the 
ingenuity of the traveller's “boy” 






requiring fire 
wood. They were the solidest of the solid. ‘The 
‘chairs seemed to have ee z 
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nese article: "of furniture from. being. cattiea,oft 
mistake by some light-fingered traveller. They 
were tall and straight in the back as a grenadier, 






and the seats were of the hardest description of 


wood to be procured in the Deccan, while further 
~ to impress upon the traveller that they were not his, 
they were branded on the backs with the letters 
N. B., meaning no doubt “ Nizam’s Bungalow.” 
The whole building partook of the character 
of its furniture, and in order to prevent carriages, 
bandies, or horses being brought to the door there 
was a wall completely around it, only to be passed 
over on foot, up and down stone steps. Seated on 
these steps, and holding the reins of a grey horse 
from which he had just dismounted, was a young 
Officer in shell, jacket and forage cap. He had 
just unbuckled and thrown aside his sword, which 


looked rather the worse for wear, though it was pf 


clean and highly polished ; and now with his cap on 


the back of his head, and his jacket unbuttoned, he _ fl 


was energetically fanning himself with his hand- 
kerchief. The gold thread figure on his cap was 


rather tarnished, and would puzzle a looker-on as 6 ; 


to the Regiment the young man belonged to. It 
was simply a dilapidated cypher, more however 


like the letter © reversed, than an O, and it would 
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seem evident that some other figure, or figures on — 
either side of it, had become detached. The fact 
was, this young Officer had been through a Burme 
Campaign ; and had had rather a narrow escape 
being shot through the brain, ‘The bullet had onl 
torn away the other figure or figures, damaging the 
one left, and stunning the head inside for a sho 
time. The wearer was quite proud of this cap, 
looking upon it as a kind of trophy, and as it was — 
his only one, and the regulation gold thread letters 
not procurable everywhere, he was permitted 6 to 
wear it so for the present. 

He was the Quarter Master of the Regiment 
which was expected at Rajooloopettah next morn- 
ing, and had come on as usual in advance from the 
last stage to mark out the camping ground. Both 
himself and steed looked rather tired, and in need 
of refreshment, but both were fain to wait patiently, 
the one till his bandies and tent came up, and the 
other for its syce* and grass-cutter. 

Half an hour’s profuse fanning, panting, aah 
grumbling on the part of the biped, and pawing of 
the ground, snuffing, and whinnying on that of the 
quadruped, and two Regimental Store Lascars 
approached the Bungalow followed by some bandies, 
slowly creaking along, and laden with tents, &e. 

The Quarter Master flung the reins to the syce, 
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a soft pile of 
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can- 


y fast asleep on 





: ~ Then the two, accompanied by their lascars 
oe hearing the Camp-colors, went over to a large level 

__ plain some distance beyond the Bungalow, and 

proceeded to mark the position the tents were to 
assume thereon. 

‘The Serjeant was a brisk little Devonian, who 
clipped his Hs and kaspirated his vowels in a 
manner defiant of all rule, and difficult to be 
understood by the natives. He was well up to 
all the Returns, Orders, and Regulations, regarding 
his department, and was an energetic useful fellow 
altogether. He had a wife, some said ten, and 
others twenty and thirty years older than himself— 
a very huge, unweildy, but good humoured Irish- 
woman; but they had no children. She was 
coming on slowly behind in a bandy all to herself, 
which had broken down twice already to her great 
distress, and the amusement of the Officers, who 
had jokingly asked the Quarter Master if it would 
not have been better for him to have indented on 
the Commissariat Officer for an Elephant for Mrs. 
Mather’s special i 

___ Before commencing work,the Officer demandeda 
ae Sight for his cheroot, and graciously tendered his® — 
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ease to the Serjeant, who took one too’ 
salute, and repeated the order for fire. © 
“ Now then, Shaik "Omed ! don’t ye "ear ; 
low to the Sab directly !” ere eh ps rest 

The harg (properly 4g, or fire) was quickly pro~ 
cured by a flint and steel, and the ‘Process 
marking out commenced ; the Serjeant 
the long line of little red flags with various contor- 
tions of his body, and shouts to his subordinates. 

‘‘ Now then, Mooteehaller ! (Mooteealoo,) where 
har you goin’ with that ere dowta ?* Dub jow (go 
back)—back still—more still—har ye deaf? back 
still—there, that ’ll do—buss !” 

The marking out over, the few tents that had 
been brought up were pitched. The double-poled 
Mess Tent—for the Mess property Books howed two 
of these on its list—was erected at its own peculiar 
flag ; the Quarter Master’s on his, and the Ser- 
jeant’s, lasears’, and Jamdari guards at their res- 
pective colors. Then a Choubdar with a for- 
midable curved dagger thrust through the thick 
folds of his cummerbund came up, and making & 
double salaam folded his arms, and awaited orders. 

‘There were none to give him, so he was dismiss~ 
ed; and Mr. Viney (that was the young Officer's 
name) proceeded to enjoy atub, or rather several 
chatties of water ; cool light costume ; and a quiet 
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CHAPTER II. 
SOME OF THE CADRE. — 


EFORE 8 o'clock had been struck on 

ghurrie* that morning, the inhabitants 
Rajooloopettah had turned out in force, to see the © 
Company’s Regiment come marching in, and to _ 
hear the attractive noise of the big drum. Mr. Viney 
met it just as the head of the column reached the 
traveller’s Bungalow, and marshalled its way into 
camp. Then having drawn up in open column, 
each Company in front of its respective tents, the 
arms were piled ; placed under the charge of a 
sentry, and the hot tired Sepoys dispersed. While 
the men were unstrapping their heavy knapsacks, 
and laying aside their jackets and white-covered 
japanned hats, the Officers had sought the Mess 
Tent, and were refreshing themselves in various 
ways previous to seeking their own tents to bathe 
and dress for breakfast. é 

They were as fine-looking a set of young men a5 
any Commander-in-Chief might wish to see a8 
_ Officers, and, with the exception of one or two, were 
really up to any amount of fatigue duties. There’ 
was the young griffin fresh from the shores of old 















cclimatized grey-haired and white-mous- 

shed veteran of from twenty-five to thirty years’ 
service, who rattled off Hindostanee splendidly, 
and seemed as though he were made for the 
_ ¢ountry, and the country for him. 

Among these last was the Colonel of the Regiment 
~-Acthur Maurice—a fine tall suldierly-looking 
man, whose hair had turned to silver, but whose 

: figure was as erect as when he first entered the 
a service. He stood among his “ boys,” as he ealled 
. them, chatting gaily, and telling them how twenty 
years before, he had marched through the same 
village with a large column, as a mere *“ Sub ;” 
and how the cholera had swept more into their 
graves than the shot and swords of the enemy. 







| There was old Major Hearty too ; who winked and 
e smiled pleasantly at old recollections, as the Colonel 
ie told some familiar tale of camp-life, or hand to 
%. ; + nae with some fierce-whiskered Kohilla 
a . ut among the younger Officers there was 
an one pale-faced delicate looking man ; and another 


who was most fiery red-faced. ‘The 1 
' | . pale-faced 
aid had his constitution undermined by 
ow and the red-faced one by a too freed 
ee eee of a certain brightly-labelled 
“bottle. Pale-face was a Captain and his name @ 
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SOME OF THE CADRE. 


was Josiah Nerton. Now this man, t 
face was pale, his manner and exterior gentlem 
and his address pleasing to his fellow men, 
nevertheless a scoundrel ; a deep plotting scoundrel 
as bad as Iago. There now we've tet the eat out 
the bag much sooner than we intended. At first 
we thought to mystify you, reader—to make yo 
impression of Nerton a very good one, till you had 
read half the story, and then suddenly undeceive 
xou. But Captain Nerton had deceived too many 
for half the term of his natural life to admit of our 
allowing him to deceive you for half a minute. He 
was handsome, tall, and hada finely formed figure. 
and all this gave you the idea that he could not have 
been a very bad fellow at heart but he was a first 
rate actor, and as he was always acting, his audi- 
ence merely saw in him, a well-disposed, gentle- 
‘manly, and good-natured fellow, one “ fall of love 
and honesty,” though in reality, Nerton, im his 
own quiet green room “ wore his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at.” bho: 
The red-faced Officer was a thoroughly different 
personage both in figure and character. He never 
acted—he had never heen known to act either 
publicly or privately. He could not make one 
muscle of his face assume a look which his mind 
within did not harmonize with. He was a blunt 
good-natured fellow, rather short in person,.as well — 
* as speech—and with by no means a diminutive 
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y and sparely in some places, and in 
hick tufts in others, giving him a droll appearance, 
fhich, with a certain twinking look in the corners 


of his funny little grey eyes, was by no means 
- uupleasing.. He had not much determination of 


character, or if he had, he would not have given 
way to the Demon of drink which was now gaining , 
a powerful influence over him. He was an Irish- 
man, and his name—O’Rourk, was as Irish as him- 
self, anid he was one of those too often heedlessly 
ealled jolly fellows because they drink and swagger 
and spend their money freely and recklessly to 
their own detriment. Al! his brother Officers liked 
O’Rourk, and many of the wiser ones, (amongst 
whom was Gough,) had often advised him to try 
and give up the habit which was fast gaining a 
hold upon him, that of gratifying his taste for 
“ strong waters.” 

But there was a third whom we must also give a 
slight sketch of, in order to satisfy the mind’s eye. 

He was Charles Henry Gough, the Adjutant of 
the Regiment. He was a tall, very strongly made 
fellow of about six or seven and twenty ; compactly 
built, and with arms and chest as muscular as a 
prize-fighter’s. His faco was decidedly handsome, 


_ and there was such a genial look of good humour * 
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shining out of it, that it won people’s favorable _ 
opinions at first sight. He had light brown curly 
hair cut short like a Roman gladiator’s ; largémild- _ 
looking light blue eyes, and a fair Saxon skin— 


that seemed to keep its hue in spite of exposure to 
the sun. Though thought to be a trifle soft among 
his brother Officers, Gough was a steady sober 
fellow, with a thoroughly honest heart, but with a 
rather rough excitable one; with all his good 
humour he could be a lion if aroused, and know- 
ing this, and thinking it a weakness, he did his 
best to avoid every row as he called it. If ever 
there was an honest face in the world, it was his, 
and if you were at-all a physiognomist, reader, 
you would have picked him out of that group of 
Officers, as the one who would stick toyou in friend- 
ship through thick and thin. 
As the Colonel, Major Hearty, and Captain 
Mackey, the only married Officers with the Regi- 
ment, soon went off to their different tents to look 
after their families, the bachelors settled them- 
selves down to their own peculiar enjoyments, and 


to indulge in that freedom of manner which the 


resence of superiors invariably serves to cheek. 
Q’Rourk, unbuttoning his coat from top to 


pottom, and flinging away his sword, gre his : 


orders—comprised in two letters with « conjunction 
“jotween—to a remarkably black Mess-servant in a 
_puge turban who stood in readiness. Ms: 


Mer. a ae 
















































her at 5 o’clock during a short halt, 

glass, or whole glass brandy sar ?”’ 

Big Turban, ~ % ‘ 

ital glass of coorse, ye Kaffre,” returned 

Oo Rourk contemptuously. ‘* When did vou iver 

hear me ordherin’ half a one?” 

— Big-Turban did not deem it necessary to answer 
this gunnedianl merely turned to obey ‘* Master's 
order,” with a calmness of visage that showed he 
was used to harsh tones. 

O’Rourk turned round towards his brother 
Officers, and saw the clear honest blue eye of the 
Adjutant fixed on him with a half pitying, half 

wondering expression. ' 

< spd O’Rourk felt uncomfortable. 

a“ 

y can’t he let a fellow drink a drop or two. 
if wees ?” thought he “it can’t hurt him at any 
matey but the next moment he thought differently. 

“ He’s quite right—I’m a fool to do it, but Leup’t 

_ help it.” a 
This young man was getting fas a 

Tae ig fast conquered by 
oe Though at first it was but a mere dwarf, 

“hat he could easily have yangnished with the 





present magnitude, a perfect giant—so big 





__ blightest resolution, this secret enemy of his grew 
Aha Poor tte O'Roark lost conrage fo face it and 
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gavein at once.— Pop !—his enemy triumphed and — as 


laughed at him; the brandy and soda water’ 


fizzing, and gurgling down his throat; the tumbler 4 : 


held to his mouth by a shaking hand.” "raat 
 * Who's going shikaring* to-day?” asked Nerton, 
leaning back in an easy chair, with his really 
beautiful dark eyes fixed on a rocky chain of hills 
about five or six miles in front of the tent. 

“T’'m going, and to try and get a bear.” 

The answer came from a flaxen-haired slightly 
made youth of a ruddy countenance, on which no 
signs of hair were yet visible. It was evident he 
had not been long in the Honorable E.1.0.’s Service, 
as also that he had a desire to become renowned 
among his friends at home, as a “mighty hunter.” 

‘What a careless dog you are, Boots,” said a 
greyish haired man, who sat beside him. ** Leaving 
your duty and Hindostanee all for mere vain 
attempts to get some animal's hide.” "ena 

The young man consigned his duty and the above- 
mentioned language, to a certain’very 


place, and muttered something about his ‘tnotbeing 


a slave.” 6: gO 


Here an Officer whose name’ was Dillon, and 
whose favorite hobby was to break in © upon 
some conversation or remark with an ) 
sentence, or verse of some s out ¥ 
never—ne’ 
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your ster,” said the old 
~~ Boots. “Though you are no slave, you must do 
your daty, and as l’m your Captain I'll see that it 
will be done.” 

“Tts not my duty to keep mugging at that vile 
lingo,” said the youth, imprudently. 

* You came into the service to work, not to play 
Mr. Smiley,” returned the other, “and if you don’t 
choose to work, you must be made to do so, or else 
leave the service.” 


looking fellow with a telescope in his hand, with 
the help of which he had been examining the afore- 
said hills. “ There’s a cheetah look over there—I 
may say a Tiger look about the whole place. 
Timmah tells me he hears there’s one about.” 

‘Was that the man you brought up with you, 
Cocky?” asked Gough with a smile. 

“ Yes, and a first-rate sportsman he is,” replied 
the other, whose registered surname was not Cocky, 
but Harris. ‘‘He has a splendid eye, and a light 
foot. I'll back Timmah to kill a tiger before any 
one black or white.” 

N. B.—Harris alias Cocky was always backing 
somebody or something to do something before, or 
better than, some other body or something else 
could do it. 

‘< Your vast experience is great authority for 
your words, Cocky,” laughed Hillier. “ When did 
you ever see him shoot anything ?” 

“* Why he put a splendid shot into that bear we 
knocked over the other day,” replied Harris. 
And because I bet him a rupee he couldn’t do 
it, he puta bullet smack through a large butterfly’s 
wings while it was resting on a bush at twelve 
paces off. D’ye call that nothing ?” eS 

Here Dillon immediately mounted his hobby. 


S 


« Por——she was as beautiful as a butterfly, a 3 
Sees ae : 






The Boots of the Regiment became silent, and 
thought himself bored and bullied. 

Meanwhile during this and other conversations 
taking place among the group of Officers, Nerton 
was still gazing listlessly and silently at the chain 
of hills in front of him. When he heard the lad 
rebuked, his color slightly changed, and any one 
watching him closely, might have observed the 
smallest, faintest beginning of a smile playin 
around his mouth, but he was too good an had bs 
ere any feelings of pleasure which he wished to be 

» 80 every sign of a smi anished 
and he looked as se as — cae 

“T hear there are cheetahs a ” sai 
Hille, fine, tll brown-whiskered sub, eto ea 


‘ try an havea bang at one at any Whaat pret! e we oe qcionk -_ 


- rate, Long legs,” said another, an aristocratic- 











T'll have a skin or two in my tent yet before we — 
reach Sandybad.” 
| . “Shure and rll go shikaring with you too, 
ee man,” put in O’Rourk, with his rich Galway 
' ‘brogue. “ May be, we won't just pepper the cat if 
hecomes our way—whiy not start to-day ?” 
T’'m sorry to tell you, you'll be sold, Jack, if 
you expect to go out shooting to-day,” said Gough, 
puffing huge clouds of smoke round his good 
humoured face. 
| * Why so?” asked O’Rourk. 
Biss 4 : “ Because you're Officer of the day, and must 
y, stay in camp.” 








“Oh blow it, so Iam; I quite forgot, but you 
might let a fellow go for a few hours.” 

ie Colonel's ‘orders—-must obey,” said Gough, 
smiling. “There are the men turning out for 
Guard Mounting, T'll go and inspect them ; come 
along and march them off.” ; 


“March! March! Ettrick and Teviotdale !” 












Ba T ah ee cabb clattering ; him. 
r cl Bye the bye, Smiley,” said O’Rourk, My ‘ 


- You'll have to come and mareh off the guards too.” 






sung out Dillon, as Gough walked away towards the 


- 
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forget that you're my supernumerary” pa 

“ There—just hear this,” replied the young man, 
in a vexed tone, Why I’m crammed with work, 
as full as a doll is crammed with saw-dust —by 
Jove I wont stand it any longer.” Oke 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, but come along,” said 
O’Rourk, ‘and take a liquor, Boots, before you 
start. I’m going to have another peg 5 and we'll 
go off together. Here Boy ! two brandies and 
sodas, and look sharp about them,” 

“ Jts deuced hard lines, that they give me 
such a lot of,duty to do,” remarked Smiley, as he 
perceived that his Captain had left his side, and was 
sauntering towards his tent. “* Danniels bullies me; 
the Colonel bullies me ; and Gough ballies me.” 

« What should they bully you for, man ?” asked 
O’Rourk. “ I'll tell you. ‘The Colonel bullies, 
because I don’t funk him ; Danniels, because I 
cheek him now and then, and Gough just to curry 
favor with the Colonel and get into Miss Maurice's 
good graces.” Rie 

« Pooh !—stuff !!—nonsense! ! !”” said ee 
gontemptuously, as he gulped down B and S.No. 4. 

“ | think there may be some truth in what Smiley 
says,” remarked. Nerton, quietly. = 

“No, there: isn’t !” barst out O’Rourk, hand 
ing his glass back to i pred ear eme ; ze 4 


‘ir i, ob it there in, he, Brought ftom ieee 
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you might as well be roaring to a deaf man, as 
advising him. “Bedad it woaldn’t be telling him, 


and cautioning him, if he was in any other Corps, 
Tl warrant.” 

“TI wish to Heaven, I was in any Corps but 
this,” retorted the youngster, ‘* but you're not so | 
fond of your duty yourself, Jack ; for all your) 
tirade against me. You don’t get bullied for it 
either. 1 often think a few words from Gough to 
the Colonel would lighten half my duty, but he’s 
so sweet on Miss Maurice that he doesn’t eare how 
I'm bullied.” 

“There—drink your liquor, and come along,” 
said O’Rourk, hulf angrily, “ and don’t talk lightly 
of Miss Maurice any more, Boots, or we'll quarrel ; 
she’s a friend of mine, and I won't hear any one 
speak illofher. Toss off your B and 8, and come 
along,” and off went careless Jack, whistling 
gaily ; the sturdy fool never casting a thought on 
his own immense failing. 

Boots drank his liquor, and rose ts go. 

“Come over to my tent, Smiley, when your work's 

done: I want to have a talk to you,” said Nerton. 
“All right,” replied the other. 


“s i$ Poor fellow,” murmured Nerton, in a low 
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tone, before Smiley was out of hearing. He 
intended it to be heard and it was heard. The 
griff thought that Nerton sympathised with him, 
and he thought it kind and good of him ; and thus 
Nerton won poor careless Boots’ friendship to 
serve—as the sequel will show—his own ends. — 
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 OHAPTER UL 
NERTON'S ADVICE. 


MILEY’S work was soon over, as he had only 
to say, ‘‘ Form fours right—to your Guards— 
quick—march !” ©’Rourk looking on all the time 
in great complacency. As they walked towards their 
tents together, Smiley remembered that he had to 
go to Nerton’s ; so parting from O’Rourk, he at 
once sought the first-named worthy’s tent, and was 
soon seated comfortably in deep conversation with 
that plausible individual. 

It would take too long to go sheoligh all they 
said to each other during the hour and a half they 
sat tented thus together ; but when Smiley rose to 
go, the subject of Nerton’s advice may be gathered 
from the few words he said to nies, as they both 
stood at the tent door. 

“Mind what I say Smiley, my lad; don’t cringe 
to any one whatever you do. There’s many a well- 
intentioned fellow in the service, as diffident as 
you are as to your duties, but they don’t get half 
the wiggings you get, simply because they don’t 

_ bow and smile, and lick the hand that strikes them, 
‘The Colonel has evidently taken a grudge against 
gece ee rte digeee’ dog's * 





















_ NERTON’S ADVICE. 


to show him and his creatures that you're not to be 


bullied, and you'll find they'll soon drop it As for 
Gough—chaff him, whenever you get an oppor= 
tunity, about Miss Maurice ; tell him he’s making a 
deuced fool of himself with that girl; and that every 
one in the Regiment sees it. If youecan make him 
get into a ragewith youso much the better, but don’t 
let yourself get angry with him about it; pretend 
to-advise him like a friend not to be canght by the 
first pious young woman who sets her cap at him; 
say it will spoil him, and that its spoiling him 
already with all the fellows. I know Gough per- 
fectly ; he'll be furious at first; but he'll give her 
up after a little, and side with you; just see if he 
doesn’t. And look here, Smiley ; don’t cotton up to 
that sot O’Rourk so much. He's a worthless ass, 
and drinking his brains away—he’s in the Goagh 
clique too, besides. I don’t owe any one of them a 
grudge thank God ; but [don’t like to see them all 
set upon you like this. You're a young fellow you 
see, rather careless perhaps, but not deserving of 
all this. Now don’t go and tell people what I've 
told you; for it would be deuce@ hard lines toget 
me into hot water for standing your friend.” 
_ All right,” said poor Boots, ‘* Til aii 
tion your name, but Tl take your’ advice—thank 
you Nerton,” and out he went, fairly taken in, He 







did not think that this advice wea giveneukaf aay i 
penne rds é 





















* thought the poor young goose, as he 
about their bullying me. He knows it, and he's 
been a good while in the service too. I'll show 
them I can’t stand it any longer—and wont stand 
fs it;”’ and with this foolish purpose in his brain he 
at entered the tent which he shared with Gough ; and , 


Bee throwing off his sword and jacket, lay back on his i es 


camp cot, and prepared at once to act on Nerton’s 
counsel, 
a was undressing for his bath, and was in 
aet of pulling off his stocking when th 
shot was fired. yenssicdedinrts 
** You think her a precious fine gi : 
girl ; don’t 
Gough eh ?—ha ha ha.” ost 
Gough’s honest open face looked up with a 
broad smile over it in a moment. 
“Which girl ?—what girl ?” 
**Oh you know who I mean—b 
ey ; —by Jove you’ 
getting nicely inté the trap.” ie 
igi -  * Am I—how ?” 
Be. “TI don’t know how—I su . 
, ame? ppose she’s the best 
‘Who ?” mip 
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walked quickly along. ‘I knew I wasn't wrong 






“Ob, now don't pretend you don'tknow—I tell 
so Sa aa a na you don’t know—I tell 
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first to last, and she'll hook you yet if you don’t 


look out : Old Mother Maurice is trying to stick . 


you with that girl as sure as fate.” 
Gough’s face grew perfeetly crimson with rage 
at this insult to his young lady friend. It was 


perfectly true that he had plunged into an ocean ‘ 


of love over head and ears for Miss Maurice. He 
had never sought to hide it from any of his bro- 
ther Officers ; indeed, it would have been perfeetly 
useless to have done so; for the “ spoony” man is 
picked out very easily among his brother Officers ; 
and then his confidants generally “ chaff,” or 
counsel him im private; not in public, for its a 
dangerous thing to do. Harmless “ chaff” thrown 
at the lover, may be tolerated, but in these cases 
it must be personal, and therefore rouses indigna- 


tion very justly. Now Charlie Gough could laugh.77 > 


at, and bear “chaff,” as well as any one, but he 
was of a quick hot temperament, and he certainly 
could not look upon what was now said to him in 
the light of “ chaff.” He took it for just what =. 
was—a down-right insult. 
« Smiley—shut up ; L advise you—you're insult- 
ing my friends.” bee Te, 
DPidn’t intend to, then,” returned Boots, dog- 
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gedly, but you're becoming such an awful fool, — : a 


that girl, that you wont listen to ron 
‘ tient ee ei @ Bi Se ba 


spooning on 


at ewgee tt 


reasoll. 3 ‘ SP pane 4 , ei 
“@ You infernal young whelp!” thundered Gough, 
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~ Smiley reddened in his turn, and glared at 

He wasn't wanting in pluck; but he knew he way, 

"te the wrong, and Gough’s towering figure and 

’ indignant face coupled with that knowledge cowed 

him slightly —he turned uneasily on his co 

tered, “you needn't blackguard me |i 

? one would think you were born in Billingsgate.’ 
: ** By Heavens, Smiley 

with impunity, an 

any more 


t, and mut. 


kethat though; 


? 


! I'm not to be insulted 


1 you find that out, if you take 


liberties with the names of my friends# 
and down he plumped on his bed, and proceeded f 
take ue remaining stocking off. 
Gough's boy for a mome 


loy’s firing another bitte 
friends—but when the 
directly at him. 


The entrance of 
nt or two prevented Smi- 
r shot at his poor friend's 


Servant left he fired one 


* Gough, you're a spoon.” 

| ~. “Don’t speak to me, Smiley, 
tae my pardon,” 

e cr Ae Ra, he, ha,” laughed the other, and then 

. Jumping up from his cot, he took his forage-cap in 

his hand, placed it over his heart, and made Gough | 

~ #low bow, with mock humility, « Your humble 

ullied servant Sir, I beg your pardon, my lord. 

will that do 2” 


me Pb te tein ” thundered Gough, in his fury, ‘ 


unless its to beg 
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Reader—you perceive our hero was no eran < : 
“ Well, you're uncommon hard to a a /- : 
say” laughed Smiley ‘* reseating ee 
Gough—she has spoiled you, man—spoi you 
letely.”” re 
oman his lip, eset silent. Zeer care- a 
vent on with his keen sarcasm. 
pron xe no use in being savage about it, you 
know, Gough, I suppose you've gone too far, to 
turn back now though ; so its useless erie. i 
Cupid’s blind you know, and you don tknow “id 
you're being made a fool Take my advice ol 
d cut the concern. 
me 0m your insulting advice to yourself, Mr. 
Smiley, I warn you,” cried Gough, rising? and 
clenching his fist—his blue eyes ‘Sparkled with a 
fire that Smiley had never seen in them before. 
¢¢ If Lhear you mention the subject again, I swear 
‘ll kick you out of my tent.” 
Mt Bie ne he he~ha-te backers bes 
Boots. | 
ie took two or three steps forward, intend- ae : 
ing no doubt to put his threat into execution, but 
his better nature overcame his passion before he 
crossed the tent. He calmed himself with a, seat 
effort, and going up to the lad with a 
from that he had st; 


































smart Officer 















but he couldn't. 

eed y—don't my boy,” said Gough, — 
Jet me look at you.” + 
** What do you want to see ?” 








Bt 
** T want to see whether you're really in your ~ 
+ 





senses, or out of them.” 





** There then” —facing round, and boldly look- : } 


i 


join him in being hard on me for it—but I'll tell 


= 





ing up at him, “ what d’ye think ?” 

“ Pm sorry for you my boy—very sorry for you 
—sorry to think that you could be so unjust as to 
try and provoke an unmeaning quarrel, and take 
me a fool as well as yourself. I can’t understand 








what on earth you mean by it. What have I done q - 


that vou should provoke me thus ?” 


The words went like a sharp blow to Smiley's 
heart. The poor boy felt that the honest fellory 
before him had never yet injured him willingly in 
any way. He would at once have told him so, but 4 
Nerton’s pernicious advice was fresh j ni 

** Why you provoke me yourself 7” 

“* T confess I don’t see how.” 

“* Under the pretence of zeal, and all 
bully me, as you don’t bully the rest.” shied 

o You wrong me, Smiley—you do indeed ; Pye 
been trying to shape you into something like a 
» and you call that bullying?” 


(Oh wo all know what a red-hot soldier yoy 


that, you — 
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q but I cant stand your insulting my friends,” 
1is memory. . p 










| & Preached to ? what d’ye mean?” cried Gough, 
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| L wish to Heaven you'd let others sail in the 
boat with you, without making them work 
u do yourself,” 
“dy doar fellow—let me ask you what work 
really have todo. Out of the twenty-four 
Hys, you've twenty entirely to yourself, and 
nothing whatever to do—do you call that 
' es?” 

: ne ‘thing to talk about it~and another 
¢ have to do it, Gough. If the Colonel chooses 
o take a grudge against me, you shouldn’t 


yyou what it is,” he continued, as Gough went 
 sJowly to his own sideof the tent, “I’ve got a return 
hot in my hands now, and I know how to use it.” 
“JT think I know what you mean, Smiley—you 
you've found a way to bully me—eh ?” 
‘Smiley nodded, knowingly. 

«4 I don’t care for your chaff,” continued Gough ; 










“ T thought you had been preached to so much, 
that you had the temper of a cherub, Gough—I 
~ hav’nt at any rate.” ; 


semper rising again, for Mins Maurie ba tho 
acter of varios religious young lady, — 
which was true). “ Temperor no dpsed 
you're going to bully me into letting you 



















would have retorted without doubt, | 
moment Dillon’s good-natared face was 
between the bamboo chicks at the tent door, 


having caught Gough’s last words; he rode 7 


hobby. 





“ Sweet Peggy, round her car, Sir, 
Has strings of ducks and geese, &c. &c.’ 


This at once put at end to Smiley's retorti 


Dillon had merely dropped in to ask Gough for 
the loan of his bullet mould, but as he and Gough’ 


were great friends, he plumped down in an eas 


chair, and began an animated chat about shooting — 
and sporting in India in general. Smiley therefore 
swallowed the angry answer he was about to make 4 


Gough, and proceeded to his bath tent. 








and now he sat diligently scraping his finger- 


















_ fanctionary with the razor had left the tent, (strop- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EVIL DESIGNS. 





UITE, inoffensive-looking Nerton sat all this * % 
time in his tent, evidently at perfect peace | 
with all mankind, as well as with himself. As he 
had bathed while Smiley was with the guards, he 
looked as clean and neat to the human eye, as He 
the outside of a newly white-washed sepulchre ; | 





nails with the file-blade of his little pen-knife, | 
for he knew, as well as any one, the saying, | 
‘cleanliness is akin to godliness.” 

When Smiley left him, his barber came in 

shave ‘‘ Master,” and had left him with the 
semark that he thought ‘“ Master’s face ivry day 
gettin little plenty fat—sometime soon catch ‘im 
red too, same like Mista Orook face.” (He meant 
poor O’Rourk’s). Nerton pretended not to like the a 
jdea of this at all, and explained to the barber that ane | 
he was not given to the use of ardent liquors — ictal 
«same like other gentlemen.” However when the 









plade upon the palm of his handy: wat 
raping the soap-suds off his bare arm, see: 
he had placed them for convenience sake, W 

; 3 


































neh lighted to 

_ + cheeks were beginning to fill out slightly. He 
did not wish anybody to know that he had the 
slightest ailment of mind or body; he wished 





' everybody to think him the most contented of | 


human beings, though he really was not so. Six 
months before, there was merely a slight burning 
in his heart, which he never tried to put out, and 
so it went on burning, and burning, like a slow 
match, till it ignited a large mine, which in its 
turn kept burning secretly like Mount Vesuvius, 
till the time came for it to explode. The trath 
was that Nerton having seen Miss Maurice, and 
taken a liking to her, had kept the match in his 
heart ready to light, and when, after a few weeks, 
he fell in love with her, and saw it was hopeless 
to do so, he lit the match, and the burning com- 
menced. 

There is no doubt but that he loved her very 
much; not wisely nor too well; but with the 
strongest, deepest, passionate love that man is 
eapable of. At first the thought never entered his 
mind that any one else would attempt to love her ; 
he was so far gono in his own dreams of her that 
he was perfectly oblivious to the fact that other 

Re men had also the privilege of dreaming of hers 
_ and though she certainly did not seem to care for 
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his attentions more than those of others, he felt 
certain that the course of his love would rum — 
on smoothly for ever, Judge then of his conster- 


nation—his secret agony, when it dawned sudden- 
ly upon him that Charles Gough admired and 
courted the very young lady, he thought was 
destined to be his own wife, and that she—that was 
the worst thought to him—evidently reciprocated 
this growing attachment. From the very day 
Captain Nerton found this out, he began to aet bet- 
ter than he had ever done before. The fire in his 
heart burned him, and pained him dreadfully; but 
his face wore a gay healthy look, and he continued 
to smile and appear as happy as any best man at 
a joyous wedding. He joined in all gaiety and 
amusement with apparent relish ; tiffed, dined, 
and drank tea with Colonel and Mrs. Maurice 


in high spirits, but at the same time, never in 


his mind, giving up the idea that Miss Maurice 
must be his wife, and nobody else’s ; so his high 
spirits cost him a tremendous struggle which only 
served to burn his heart deeper and give him 
more pain. As for trying to forget her and mak- 


ing up his mind to do without her, that was 
* impossible to him. He thought he loved her too = 
well to do anything of the sort. His was. not 


‘a common-place love, not it. It was an enduring 
















ntreating and imploring her to become his 
own wife—he could’nt or wouldn’t do that. What! 
stake this precious love of his on such a chance, 
when he was almost certain she was giving her 
heart to another? No, that he wouldn't! Besides, 
would he not be the very man to be suspected, 
in case it would become necessary for him to get 
Gough out of the way by foul means? So he kept 
it all to himself, and acted so remarkably well that 
no one in the world, except Miss Maurice herself, 
had the smallest idea that he entertained a single 
spark of love for her, and she only thought it 
might be so, and was sorry for it. But as he 
went on acting indifference to her, she thought 
nothing whatever of it. 

The other infatuated lover knew nothing what- 
ever of all the pain he was unwittingly giving his 
brother Officer. There is no knowing what he 
might have done if he had known it—for his was 
an open generous heart which strongly objected to 
‘its owner hurting the feelings of any earthly creature 
—and so he went indulging in the growing love 
he-was not ashamed of, and trying to win the 
young lady’s good graces. _ 


sa 











i love, and his still hotter jealousy ; and these two 


Meanwhile Nerton went on fostering his hot 
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in a marvellously short time brought fortha fierce 
hate for his rival. A hate sointense—soardent— 
that he in whose breast it lodged, thought of 
nothing else than his rival’s death. Even if Gough 
gave her up to him without any ado, he would still 
have nourished that foul longing to take his life— 
for the former had dared to love her—her, his great- 
est treasure—had made the attempt to rob him of 
her. No! he would have his life. 

Reader—as Nerton never went for advice to any 
friend on earth or heaven, he could no more in his 
own weak sinful heart, check that hate, than he 
could have stopped a 5,000 horse power locomotive 
going at full speed, by putting his back to the 
buffers ! 

Before we introduced him to you, he had three 
times attempted Gough’s life, but so skilfully as to 
be totally unsuspected of sinister designs either by 
him, or others. He had shot at him, (accidentally !) 
one day while forming one of a large party in search 
of a tiger; but he had missed him by about four 
inches, and as two accidents from the same gun, 
pointing in the same direction, would be of too sus~ 
picious a character, he did not shoot at him again. 
Another time while out shooting with his ingenu- 
ous rival, he almost persuaded him to eat some 
large red strichnine berries, which they found grow- 
ing in the jungle; but Gough, saying he wasmot = 
either hungry or thirsty just then, only kept a fow 
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weed would drag poor Gough down. But this time 
he very nearly caught a Tartar—for the weeds were 
on‘the point of drowning himself instead of his 
fellow swimmer ; and had not the latter come nobly 
to his rescue, undoubtedly he would have left his 
earease in the bottom of the tank. These three 
futile attempts, instead of working on his better 
feelings, made him yearn for poor Gough's death 
still more ; but he determined in futare to be more 
eunning and more careful in his proceedings ; so 
went on plotting how to snare him ; till that one idea 
‘—the death of his rival—became the grand point 
on which his waking and sleeping thoughts were 
concentrated. The tension to which he thus 
subjected his mind, could not fail in a short time 
to prey upon his body—and though he tried to 
hide it, his face paled ; he became slightly thinner, 
and looked care-worn. ; 

You wont wonder then, why Nerton felt glad, 
“when the barber made the foregoing casual remark 
“upon-his master’s personal appearance. Si 
_ “Not looking well enough to please myself 
hon emapapag after taking good obser- 








ing his lite i in the earnest hope that the treacherous 





jook before I finished the work Pre’ on to do.” 
With this he sat down ; lit a cheroot, and with his 
legs dangling on the long sides of his easy chair, 
and his head reclining on his shoulder, he er 
himself to puffing and plotting. 

Josiah’ Nerton’s calm handsome showed no bi 
of what was working within. 

“VN conquer! I'll conquer him yet,” anee 
thinking “ he hasn’t got a charmed life; and I 
will have it. His temper is not over-mild, and 
throngh that, I'll conquer him’—he might have 
chuckled here, but he didn’t ; he merely beat time 
with his foot on the long arm of his chair, and 
whistled a slow mareh. 

“ The plan's so simple—so absurdly simple, that 
it’s impossible I shall be suspected, or discovered at 
having a hand in it—Gad if he fights Smiley— 
either way it will be delicious—de-licious—de- 
lightful, It isn’t so likely Smiley will cook his 
goose, as he cook Smiley’s—then he may whistle 
for her, she wont have him. If they don’t fight— 
I'll cook Smiley’s goose myself carefully—but set- 
tle proofs on Gough while he sleeps. Ah— he must 
sleep sound too—TI wont touch him—she’d never 


get over his dying, innocent. He must die guilty—_ 5 ree 






on the scaffold, perhaps !—I must 
tor, now, sooner the 
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consequential 





was a 


_ little man who spoke in short apoplectic gasps, as 
‘though long sentences would choke him. a 
“ How d’ye do—Nerton my boy ? eh—pale still q 


I see—pulse? let’s feel—hum—all right—how’s 
thehead —no pain?—tongue?—let’s see—ha—clean 
enough—you're all right—take care o’ yourself—~ 
now d’ye feel ?” : 

Oh there’s nothing wrong with me, that I know 
of, Milton.” Always saying so—don't believe it— 
something wrong—feverish perhaps—eat well ?” 

“ Yes heartily.” : 

“ee Bouls ?? 

“ All right.” 

** Skin hot?” 

“ No” 

* Cold then ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ Sleep well ?” 

“‘ N—o-~ ; not exactly.” 
_ “ Thought so—careless dog— wont tell~got to 
pump you—not stomach pump—answer pump— 
he—he —he! Get wet this morning—eh ? crossing 

Wes. he pretty deep—wasn’t it ? 

i L rode across all right.” 
More than I did—plumped into a hole—dark 
you know—dark as pitch—I couldn't see—horse 










_ you know—take care o’ No. 1—my maxim—preci- 
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couldn't see. He in first—I after him—splashing oe 
about both of us—good bath hehehe!" 


“ Ha, ha, ha—and a very cold bath you must 
have found it too Doetor,” langhed Nerton. 

“ Cold !—not a bit—refreshing—but clothes 
wet, you know—couldn’t stand that—no one can 
—galloped back—found my bandy*—dry clothes 
on, in one jiffy —Mufty—felt all jolly—right way 


ous good one.” ' 

“That it is, Milton—I flatter myself, I act up 
to it too.” 

Not a bit—not a bit—not half care o’ yourself 
—going out shooting, eh ?” 

“ A short stroll in the evening, nothing more— 
I'll try and bag a partridge or two.” 

‘* Ah quite right—short stroll—evening—-sun too 
hot in daytime—don’t, tempt it—Tll send you 
something—put ye to sleep—sound ’sleep.”” 

“Take care you don’t make me late for the 
march to-morrow morning, Doctor ; that would not 
suit my book, you know.” 

“* March !—no march, to-morrow—halt—just 
been to Colonel’s—recommended it—you fellows 
tired—want rest, and all that—careful 0’ you, you 

see—like a father t'ye—none o’ ye care—deuced 
ungrateful—I’m going fishing all to-morrow— 
4 -fnddat Or Bullegk Catt x 20th cwnn gee 
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istotle, and Isaac Walton, to 
fishing apparatus ready. 
~ Well, that point’s settled !”” mentally ejaculated 
Nerton, seating himself again ! ‘not a drop ot that 
stuff T swallow. I'll find an opportunity to dose 
him, V've no doubt”—and so he went on maturine 
his plans for nearly an hour, till he felt hungry, ead 
got up to adjourn to the Mess-tent for breakfast. 


get medicine, a1 
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CHAPTER V. cn. ya 
5 AMONG THE TODDY TREES. 
3 * first evening, when the Regiment was 
4 encamped at Rajooloopettah, was bright and 
Se beautiful. The sun had not yet gone down, though 
a ee near the verge of the horizon. Masses of soft fleecy 
ee silver-edged clouds floated over his blood-red dise, 
and shut out his roasting, toasting rays. People 
were beginning to stir themselves in the Camp. 
- The Sepoys were assembling for dress roll-eall, 
and were cleanly, and neatly attired in their own 
peculiar costumes. Some of them had already 
squatted down, as only an Oriental can squat, and 
had begun to scrub zealously at theirgbayonets, 
till they were almost as bright as looking-glasses. 
Others were pipe-claying their belts, till they laid , 
on enough to make them as hard as deal- or 
cleaning out their old Brown Besses with vicious 
stabs and tugs at the ram-rod. There was the usual | 
hum of voices, which is generally attendantjon these 
es. Some were hummingiairs without @ par-— 
ticle of tune, in a very nasal key; others were poking 
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other; while the zealous looking Non-Commissioned 
Officers were commanding, suggesting, or threa~ 


tening, as_the fancy crossed them, ee 















fun them, or vehemently arguing with eacl cs * 
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difference in appearan 
between those whose rank and religion dif — 
There was the high caste Seyd Musselimaun, in his 
large but neatly rolled* pugree ; his embroidered 
cupehah or waistcoat of bright colors, and his ample 
yellow satin drawers. There was the athletic 
well-built Pathan, with his small muslin seull-cap 
on the crown of his head, and his whiskers and 
mustaches twisted fiercely up towards his ears. 
The sleek-looking high caste Hindoo was there 
also. There could be no mistaking the long white _ 
night-shirt sort of dress, (the waist-band of which 
Just past under the arm-pits of the wearer, ) and 
the cotton cloth twisted in a very odd manner © 
round his legs and loins. This sort of individual 
site — of om or yellow paint on his forehead, 
a pe of white sandal-wood ashes j j 
beneath each eye-brow, while from the aii em 
of his ear there dangled a short gold chain, at the 
end of which a colored glass bead was suspended, & 


































be: The Rajpoot, or Bengalee Sepoy too, was there. _ 
ie He considers himself of immensely high caste, a ; 
oS and is very particular in making the others keep 2 
pet . their distances when off duty. He is a small and 4g 
ae A ¢ 






a as 
if cele the Regiment. He has hundreds of Rupees some- / 


et 
“gi 
hs 


A 
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very scrupulous ‘eater, and the greatest scree in . 
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where, all saved out of his seanty pay, for he puts 
himself on short commons with great good-will. 
He is hardly ever so profuse in his dress, as in his 
ornaments of beads and silver, and streaks of 
white ashes. He daubs the latter over his arms, 
shoulders, chest, neck, ears, and forehead, as if he 
could not live without this sad disfigurement of 
his personal appearance. There were numbers of 
other different styles of men, which would take a 
whole volume to describe properly. All these men 
sat or stood in a broad straggling line opposite 
their row of tents, and made the whole camp ring 
with a very Babel of different languages, as they 
washed, scrubbed, sponged, polished, and dried. 
Far to the right, were pitched the four hospital 
tents, near which sat a few sickly looking 

wretches, cooking or eating the invariable rice ; 

and on the left, the ponies and horses of the Officers 
were picketed in long lines; some of them being 
rubbed down, and cleaned by their nimble Syces, 

and others pawing the ground and whinnying for 


; their gram, which was being boiled not far off in 


huge chatties. atte 
“The whole of this could be seen and heard easily — 
from a small rising ground about a thousand yards __ 
fies the Camp, on which there now sat two per- 
sons--a lady and & gentleman. They had a nice ie 









































exttect eager orm in 
ies opened out a little in front, and showed the - 
Hoan white Camp stretching in along vista over the _ 
plain beyond them, with the travellers’ bungalow 
to the left, and the village further back. Masses 
of granite rock were interspersed here and there 
among the trees, and it was upon one of these that 
the lady was seated. She was certainly very 
pretty. Her eyes were dark and sparkling ; and 
her mouth when she laughed, which she did with 
a clear merry ring, showed a set of beautifully 
white teeth, behind a pair of—well, very sweet _ 
looking lips. Her hair—ah ! that was not by any 
means the least point in her beauty—was luxuri- | 
ant and glossy, of a black brown color, and 
though simply parted in front and braided. en 
masse behind her little ears would, if allowed to 
float free as our English sea-side beauties allow 
theirs to do, have covered her like a silky cloak 
to her waist. She was small and slight altogether, 
and it really seemed as though a little puff of wind 
could overbalance her slender figure, and throw 
her from the rock on which she sat. She was 


at gazing at the Camp in front, and holding in her 



















hand her little jungle-fow! feathered-hat, while the 
smryowoy gnome who reclined in sm eayy 
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attitude on the grass near her pretty feet, 
conversation with her in a soft tone, She h 
come out with her father and mother to take a 
little sketch of the Camp, but they had gone for a 
short walk, and had left her under the care of the 
Adjutant. ; 
- Oh it’s very beautiful indeed, Miss Maurice.” 
He was referring to the scene before them, but his 
eyes were not in its direction; they were fixed 
with a soft dreamy gaze on the young lady’s face. i 
** How I do admire these Indian evenings, e * 
Mr. Gough,” she remarked, ‘* There is some, 
thing so exquisitely soft and balmy about them. 
‘And yet they don’t half come up to the 
glorious summer evenings at home.” ae 
‘¢ Well, perhaps not, but they are so refreshing 
after the extreme sultriness of the day, that, we 
value them more highly. I have never enjoyed 
them so much as J have done on this march ; and 
then the Camp has been so often pitched in such 
pretty spots. Do you know that I have made 
several sketches of them ?” Sree 
‘« [ noticed that you brought a sketch book out . 
an you, Miss Maurice. Will you let me look — 


inf” 
. “The book was immediately bepdee 








































_ Oh how pretty ! why I declare there’s a fe 
and I know a man exactly like him too ; you myust 
have taken his likeness. But why have you made 
the tents at one end of the line smaller than those 
at the other ?” 

* Oh that’s perspective.” 

** Don’t know much about that, Miss Maurice,” 
said the young man, innocently, as he turned over 
another leaf. 

* Oh this is really nice ; what a distance off the 
Camp is. Here’s the Colonel too as sure as a gun, 
sitting on a rock in this lower corner.” 

** Yes, that’s the fore-ground. 1 drew papa in 
it just to set it off.” 


“ And he does set it off capitally. What a hand = 


you are at drawing figures ; let’s look at the next.” 

“Why you have the Regiment marching in 
here: and here’s somebody on horse-back. It’s 
very like my horse too. Is the rider meant for me, 
Miss Maurice ?” 

‘I don’t think it’s meant for any one in parti- 
cular,” replied the young lady with a slight blush, 
‘but if it pleases you to think so, you may” and 
she began quietly putting in the outline of the 

Now ‘Meader, Gough had arrived at that state, 
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(of love and esteem for the little lady above him) 
which makes lovers try to lead the conversation — 
into a channel from whence they can glide into 
the subject nearest their hearts, and pop. How 
many things have been spoken of by lovers, with 
which the heart has nothing whatever to say ; 
though perhaps the whole time it is longing to 
unburden itself; but can’t find a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Our big-bodied and big-hearted hero, 
therefore gave a little sigh of disappointment; as 
he thought how cool she seemed to be towards him 
in giving him this last answer. Little did he think 
she also was trying to lead the conversation towards 
the same end, but by a different channel. She 
knew perfectly well that he was in love with her; 
at least that he esteemed and admired her, but she 
had her own opinions about this, as you will see. 
There was a short pause in the conversation ; 
and during this, Gough looked over the other 
pictures in silence, and handed her back the book. 
“ This is a lovely view of the Camp,” the young 
lady began, ‘‘ and a lively one too. The men all 
seem so busy and so happy. But somehow it often 
makes me have sad feelings; it’s all meant for horrid 
War—for God’s creatures to fight among them- 
selves, and spill each other’s blood.” She said this 
in a grave tone, and straight from pure innocence, 
and honesty of heart, Gough pushed his little 


3 a 



















_» T's all meant to preserve peace.” © 
© Ahvyes, by force of arms, and that: 
involves bloodshed. Men ought to love thele 
enemies.” 

**T suppose they ought ; 
would be a queer world if they did.” 

“ It would be a glorious world. Oh, Mr. Gough, 
I love the glory of arms, and all that, far too well 
I'm afraid ; but when I think of the other side of 
the picture, it’s really horrible—detestable. I read 
the account of a battle some time ago, and it seemed 
so like wholesale murder, that it made me cry so 
much.” 

“ Humph !” 
always do.” 

“Mr. Gough, I want to know your feelings 
about it ; have you ever killed a fellow-creature?” 

Here was a point-blank question, which the 
young lover did not quite know at first how to 
answer. He had killed his fellow-men in the 


remarked Gough. “ Women 


Burmese War, and his fellow-men had often tried — 


to kill him in that Campaign ; and out of it too, 
Vide page 37. At last he framed an answer. __ 
“Thad to do my duty, you know; 80 I believe 


a Soldiers Tne do their duty in Astor a mall 


LT have. e. But then I never said I wasn’t sorry for 


SR 


but they don’t. It . 


ak 
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asout ofit, If Ididn’t kill them, they 
killed me; now mind I don’t say T ier ; 
if it became my “sy to do so ) toemorrow, 
would fight willingly.” CORE PE bas 
The young Officer pronounced the word “duty” 
with the same emphasis as I can imagine Welling» 
ton, Napoleon, or Nelson to have laid upon it. ~~~ 
‘ T hope you wont have to do it again.” 
«J hope not certainly. I'd rather not have fe- 
course to bloodshed ; but I know many who are very 
fond of War, and partial to personal encounters 
some boast of what they’ve done in that way, out 
ofno bad motive. Mr. O’Rourk does, for instance.” 
« Oh, the poor wretch— boasts of having stained 
his hands with his fellowmen’s . It’s nothing 
to boast of, I’m sure. Bat Mr. Gough,” she 
continued, ina lower tone, ‘*do you—have you 
noticed him—I mean, have you remarked that he 
—that he drinks too much ?” Be 
“ Noticed it!’ cried Gough, his blue’ ey 
lighting up in an instant, ‘ that I have, too’ 
I like poor Jack very much indeed, but I must 
say he’s a donkey ; he’s so obstinate.” — we 














as as we all are. Haye you overt 
advise hi a ‘it “yh Yat ex 
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what I'm telling you. You are very fearless and 
careless ; so you never think of the danger your 
soul is in. If you ean’t fear God, you must love 
Him. When you feel how wondrous and precious 
His love for you has been, and will be; you will 
fear to lose that love. Love of Him must come 
before fear of Him.” 

Poor fellow ; he was so taken up with the love 
of the creature, that the love of the CREATOR was 
a secondary eonsideration to him, 

‘‘ How good you are! and your words are so 
kind. Miss Maurice, you are far too good for 
this world, You are an angel among men, I don’t 
know how any one can see and hear you without 
thinking so.” 

** Please do not say that, Mr. Gough—I am no 
better than I should be. I am but a worm of the 
earth, as we all are. I cannot help pitying those 
poor people who have not God’s love dwelling in 
their hearts ; and it seems hard of me not to give 
them a word of advice, when I know they are 
blindly going wrong. They must know they are 
going wrong. They do not always feel happy 

I’m sure.” i dig a 

« Gough looked up at the sad truthful little 
face, and his own grew sad too. “ Ah! you are- 
right. I am not always happy for one. Tama 
wretched fellow sometimes when I have serious 
thoughts. I wish you would take me in hand, Miss 


Mr. Gough. T often fee! 
other’s or sister's counse} 
. 


how useful a dear m 
would be to them.” 
“That's the very thing we all want, Miss 
Maurice. There's no one to look after us in that 
way—no one for us to look to for comfort or 
advice in times we most need it. Not one !” 
“You should not say that. I told you before, 
there is a kind, loving, precious Friend to go te, 
and tell all our troubles to, Mr. Gough,” said the 
gentle voice, as the mouth which spoke bent 
down towards him, and the long eye-lashes became 
wet. “Ifyou trusted to that firm Friend; that 
strong Love, far stronger than any earthly ties 
can give you, you would all never, never want 
comfort. Oh Mr. Gough, I pity you far more for 
not having God's love in your heart, than I do, 
ne you a not a mother near you. If He 
was in all to you, you could fall back upon 
aa wae and advice, He promises so 
“Miss Maurice !”—His handsome face was 
redient with an admiring smile, and his blue eye 
swimming, as he thought of her gently spoken 
eid xs I like to hear you talk to me like that ; 
Wi bat nag others doing 80. I don’t know 
Donte thik of at, Me. Gough ‘Think or 
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harm him. Would others laugh» at: him if he 
became a religious man? if he ever could be réli- 
gious without her, and how easy it would. be for 
him to become religious, if she loved him, and. was 
his wife. Then there flashed across his minda very 
unpleasant doubt, and that was, that she did not 
love or care for him now that he was not religious. 

While he was thus thinking ; she was praying. 
Aye, though seated still ; her cheek resting om one 
hand, and her eyes fixed on the Camp before her, her 






oe pit wrong. Tdon’t think enough of 
lite Will you takeme in hand and make me a—- 
a I ought to be ?” . ~ 
“Tam a sinner—a weak mortal like yourtdll } 
Teannot make you what you ought to be, but I 
may’ be the’ poor instrument in God's hands of 
saving your soul; so I will tell you what todo. 
Goto Him'at once. ‘Tell Him all you need, and heart was ascending in silent prayer for the strong 
all the strength you require ; that you know you stubborn rebel lying on the ground before her. «4 
Want, to enable you to avoid the devil. Ask Him While both were thus occupied, a tall figure 
to give it to you for Christ’ssake. The vilest sinner 7 with long samber-skin boots, and a gun upon his. 


has a right to ask for God’s love and “pardon in shoulder, was coming up leisurely behind them; 
but the moment ke caught sight of alittle head 

















Se swanyst os ena ya, eer with a twisted mass of black brown braids behind 
ett ite Se it, and a.clear white little piece of neck beneath. ity: 
aha lie ware _— pe d s unity he stopped, stooped quickly, and began thinking 
reat 1234 gence on’t know how too. Then he looked carefully around, and not i 
et Will you try 2” seeing any one, left his gun at the foot of a tree, : 
ooHe did not thi and crept up towards the little head with the black 
maewor thks. important question for — brown braids behind it, taking care to proceed very 
some time. He was thinking, for his mind was — cautiously, and noiselessly, setting every shrub 
full of all sorts of things, the result of her question. ‘ between himself and the aivresaid head, as he 
‘He was” wondering: if there would really be any £ moved on, At last he got so close, that when he ia ie 2 
Pores succeed... ene:thn- drei thn benicar i 
‘and lovel : 0 go0 Pe bt } 



















ring t he had only g¢ before; and 
that was, that some person was seated where he 
could not see him; but when Nerton heard that 
person’s voice, he recognized it, and frowned and 
smiled at the same time, in as horrid a manner as 
it was possible to do. 

“Yes, I will try,” said the voice, “ if you tell 
me what to say.” . 

“Cannot your heart tell you what to say, Mr. 
Gough ?” 

** Yes—no—that is—I've never prayed, since | 
was a little boy at my mother’s knee; and it seems 
useless to begin now. It is too much to forgive.” 

“Not for God to forgive. He says, ‘Though 
your sins be'as scarlet they shall be white as snow.’ 
Man is hard-hearted, and does not readily forgive 
injuries anil insults; but God will forgive you for 
His Son’s sake. But you must ask in faith, The 
dying thief did not doubt our Saviour’s power 
and willingness to forgive him. He only trusted 
in Him, and asked Him to remember Him. Cannot 
you too do that ?” 

No answer. He félt he could do it; but not 


wire, for he might tire of it. 





of your fellow mortals for some 
Na aca tts 2 great favor, do you 
think you would ask for it, if you were certain jt 


became certain of 


Supposing, Mr. Gough, you wished to ask one 
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would be refused ? but if that person had told you 
that, no matter how you had vexed and insulted 
him before, he was ready and willing to forgive 
you, and grant you any favor you asked, you 
would ask in faith. That is the faith you must 
have in God. Wont youask him, then, in faith?” 

“ [ don’t know what words to use,” said Gough, 
«but i will, if you teach me; I will indeed. Now 
I want to ask you something if you will let me,” 
He rose quickly on one knee, and gently took one 
of her little hands between his huge ones. “‘ Miss 
Maurice ! God knows what I wish now is sineere. 
{ wish to be a truly good and pious man, with the 
love of God for everin my heart; but I could not 
be that—I never could be-—without your gentle 
guidance and support. Miss Maurice—Ada—I 
love you, as I have never loved any one ! I wilibe 
a good husband to you, if you will let me; and be 
my guide to Heaven.” He slowly removed the 
little hand that had gone up to cover her blushing 
face, now slightly turned away, ‘Ada! you can 
change my heart. I am not a pious man now, but 
I willbe. Ilove you so much that you could guide 
me very easily. Ada! darling Ada! be my wife; 
will you?” wee 

Oh! how earnest and passionate he was, while 
uttering these simple words. His whole soul 
seemed shining in his bright blue eyes, which he 


“never for a moment took off her face, Though she 























emed as | oh were holding a tlie 
7 » which he could never bear to lose. — Holle 4 
earnestly he listened for his fate! = 
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There was another, who was also as anxious for _ a 


her answer, listening in trembling excitement. 

Ol cannot,” she murmured at length. Her lip 
quivered, and her lover felt the hands, he held in 
his, grow cold. 

The eaves-dropper’s face wore a exulting smile. 
But poor Gough's ? Oh if ever agony was depict- 
ed'on human face, it was on his at that moment. 
The hard elasp with which he had pressed her 
hands relaxed, and his great strong figure shook 
like.au aspen. At last he gasped with difficulty 
an Ah!—I am indifferent to you then 1 yer de 
notieate for me, Ada. I did not think so indeed,” 
as Oh ! Charles, indeed, indeed you are not 
indifferent to me,’ and the little face full of tender 
pity and concern looked straight into his with wet 


lashes, and glistening eyes. ‘No, Charles, I will ~ 
? 


— truth—I Love you !!” 

low it was the turn’ of the hi ie 
totremble and grow pale. a — 
_ “Darling ! Darling Ada! and I rove vow ‘too 
WITH MY WHOLE HEART! Oh, why were you , 











same person that had beem kneeling” 
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despairingly. wat ahs 5 stair tien 

“| was not cruel, Charles; I was just. I only 
answered your question. Ob, you have made me 
betray my heart ; and it must only vex you, for 
I cannot—dare not—marry you. It is my duty not 
to-do so-eIt is hard to bear, but God will give me 
strength and comfort. You must try and conquer 
your love, and I will—try—to conquer—mine,” 

“Qh!” groaned the poor lover with a fresh 

pang of grief in his heart. “1 see, Ada! Tama 
fool, or I would have thought of that before. Lam 

not good enough for you. But you should have 

mercy and pity on me, Oh! do not be so cruel ! 

if you knew how I love you, you would be kinder. 

All my heart is yours ; you may shape it as, you 
ike. I know my defects. I know Lam not goed ; 

ut you will teach me. There is, no, one, but 

yourself can do, it. I. can never get a teacher I 

love like you-never ! Ada—-dearest ; be mine 1” ; 

. The poor girl was struggling to calm herself, ve 
but her bosom heaved quickly with agitation, and ‘ ; 
large drops of tears rolled down her pale face. edi 
She could not stop them, At last. she bent her 
head towards him, and spoke as comp rdly as: 


her-sobs would allow her, 5 
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a ; ° fuse oan ees 
the young girl, in a cheering tone. ad Go on 


vering in the right way. If you truly love Ge hk! 
all your worldly love will be as dross before it. 
This may be meant as a great temptation to you 
and I, which by God’s grace we are enabled to 
conquer.” 
« Ada—dearest ! forgive me; but I know,” 
continued the poor fellow, pertinaciously, “ that if 
you leave me to fight the world by myself, I shall 
be defeated. I have never tried it, I’m sure to 















be lg ghey apsboges 

. o what is righ ; 
ety us both so much pain. I phat though it Spee: 
till your heart is changed |” 1! > = 
* But it is in your 


dearest.” Power to change it, Ads 


“ There ! Charles, how could I ma 

says such a sinful, foolish thing as that ? | 

ni it, I could never do such a thing. Do aco 
ore rob God of His power ton your neat 3 
'f nas Charles, I love you too well to allow “i 
op ive yourself by thinking so, J promi : 
aithfully that I will not—for ple ] een 
other man but yourself. Oh may God Mpa! aa 
age and bring you to love Him —- 3 
ae * an you love this weak fellow-sinner !” 
" wi be a hard thing for Him to do, if I ; 

2@ without you in this world. Ada ' I rst 
saint Pe a hypocrite—-never, I will never wail 
10 be w at Iam not; and you will not on ‘ 


ara to speek to me so nicely, and advise q 
aees even if Idid become a true Christia “om $ 
rapa say I was pretending to be ite 


7 ane give in.” 

“ What ! a great strong fellow, like you, give 
in ! not if you put on God’s armour, and ask His 
help. You talked of your duty to man just now. 
‘Think of your duty towards God—and if He bids 
you fight against your evil inclinations, go forth 
bravely to battle. He'll help you, you'll find. J 
am so thankful now that He helped me to fight, and 
conquer in the great battle I have had just now 
with my own heart. It said * Yes,’ but God said 
‘No,’ so I had to fight. Ol I am sure He intends 
it all for your good. Poor fellow,” continued she, 
as she stroked his huge brown paw with her little 
hands. “Iam very sorry for you, for I know 
what you must feel ; but the little pain I have had 
to give you now will lead to such great pleasure 
that on some future day you may thank God 


STINE. ty 










aera ets having given mestrength to refuso to mar 
a aereTa’ hk Tab,” uid Gough, doubtingly. 


&N ae 
mR X er mind Py da ort tia Fy apse 
| SNS mind what others say, Mr. Gough,” said 












r for the safety of your soul. Come, wo 
ought'to be returning. Papa will be wondering 
what is keeping us all this time. Oh dear me, what 





a face I must have after all this! We must staya . 


little longer, or we'll be regular frights going into 
Camp together.” She was speaking gaily, to try 
‘and raise his spirits. He saw this, and madea 
sad effort to be gay too. 
“ What ! is my face red too, Ada ?” 
** Of course it is. You've been erying, you great 
baby ; but you must not call me Ada any more, 
Remember I'm only your friend, Miss Maurice, 
still ; and you must forget every thing about me, 
except my advice.” ’ 
Oh what a big heart this little woman had! 
ri ready to sacrifice her strong love for him, that he 
* might seek God’s love for himself. Down went 
_ his spirits again at these last words of her’s, He 
had not half the courage to meet trials that she had. 
. He had never asked for it. 
ee “Oh what a glorious sun, Mr. Gough, get up, 
and come here”—he obeyed mechanical] 







there. Itis very beautiful.” 


ae 


e two stood up to lo 





wn around by the great red 


come her y, “just — 
et how it shines on the tents, and that piece of — 
7 « x 7 


ok atthesplendidefcts 





hat there rama. sound hole ont inthe baa eep a 
; ‘toate ight shining through it was, the , lotions 
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ball of fire, now just beginning to disappear, the 





listener, shaking like a guilty thief, ‘“ stole away.” : 
Had Gough seen him at that moment, he would, in 
his present state of mind, have no doubt broken a 
every bone in his body, and perhaps much of his :. 
own future misery might have been thus averted. 
But as he had not eyes in the back of his head, the 
other got off unperceived ; found his gun, and 
strode away into the deep jungles, with a mixture ‘ 
of despairing and triumpliant thoughts. 


Aha Nerton ! something must be done, and that 


soon ! | 


‘© Flow beautiful !” repeated the young girl, 
gazing at the soft purple and crimson lights thrown pe 
upon the undulating country around. ‘‘ How very 
beautiful !” ‘Sa 
«J shall never forget it,” returned Gough. “ It's 
lovely,” but the rogue wasn’t thinking of the ‘aa 3 
around him or even looking atit, With his hands 
deep in his pockets ; his cap thrown back on his head, 
he was leaning against a tree, and gazing at HER. 
“Po you know what Iused to think about the s 
is. Goug , When I was a little child ta imagi 
a round hole eut in the blue sh 
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©Then it would never kill you, my——Mis 
Maurice, I mean. Oh I'll say it over, and over 
again, though you have been so cruel to me. You 
are all that is good, and true, and lovely,” and as 
the sturdy soldier blurted out his opinion of her, a 
large tear rolled down his cheek, but he never at- 
tempted to wipe it away. 

“It is you that are cruel, Mr. Gough.” 

The sad, and very tremulous whisper, that this 
was uttered in, showed the poor fellow what a 
straggle was going on in her heart. It was too 
much for him. He turned away his face; buried 
it in his hands, and sank down on the grass fairly 
sobbing with grief, 
my A soft little hand touched his shoulder in a 
ms moment or two. ‘ Charles! is it fair to me, or 
yourself, to give way thus!” 

He looked up. The tender loving little face was 
pale as ashes, but without a tear on it. 

“ Charles ! answer me. Is it right I should bribe 
you with this love of mine, to seek God’s love. 
Ah that motive would dishonor Him! So 1 cannot 
Promise to marry you. Forget the creature, and 
remember the Creator. You wish to love Him ; 
then put your faith in His love. You asked me for 
mine ; you had faith in me, had you not? Well, 
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put much more faith in Him. Had you no-earthly 


friend to advise you or speak words of igre to 
you. He will stick to you'closer than a wa. 
if you go to Him. Charles’! try to love Him. 
Ps what has passed between us this. eens : 
remember this, that, I dare NOt, and oan 
the wife of any one who is not His servant.’ hs 
« Tecan never be His servant—without you, per- 
isted Gough. | 
7 pia was a bold and fearless one, though 
it pained her to utter it, i 
«YOU CAN NEVERBE MY pice 
« Then I may give it up in despait-——— 
“ Give nothing up, Charles, but your were 
heart. If you will faithfully promise to try 


love Him, I can as faithfully promise you Hope.” — 


“ Then I will try indeed,” he cried. 
at But not for my sake; for the sake of your soul.’ 
«“ No=no—for your sake. Ada! I love you . 


better than my soul.” 


“¢ Charles!” 







had struck h 
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inguished © almost despised him for the 


daring sacrilegious words he had dared to utter, 

But her next feeling was one of deep pity and love 
for him. When she did speak at length, her yoice ; 
_was low and hoarse, 

“ Oh if I had thought it would be 80, poor 
brother, I should never—never have loved you as 
Ido. Your soul! Oh! would you barter its eternal 
happiness, for a fading and unreal Joy ?” and 
before he guessed what she was doing, she had 
knelt down, and with his hand in her’s, prayed 
aloud in the clear evening air for the poor un- 
happy mortal she loved but too well. She implored 
for pardon for him, with a sweet simple eloquence 
that touched even his hard heart! She begged that 
this foolish love of his might not lead to the destruc- 
tion of his soul, and that God would use His own 
means to change his heart. She did not seek to 
palliate his glaring offence one iota, but she blamed 
herself for it, in having told him she loved him, 
and then asked humbly for strength and wisdom, 
to act in all things according to the Supreme Wil]. 

_ He never raised his head, or took his hands from 
his face all the time she was praying ; nor did he 
utters single sob, or show any signs of bej 
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entirely absorbed a Higher and Worthier rts fe 
was it that he was so greatly moved, that Ley 
not power to stir or speak? Shall we judge : 
harshly ? God forbid! we shall be aa 
selves—poor soul !--let us hope it wes the : 
Ada rose from her knees, and looked at her poor 
lover fora moment. Not a movement; not . sound 
escaped him. He was still as the blocks and stones 
ound. 
othe poor girl's face was pale and melancholy, as 
she gazed down at him ; then she wiped her brow 
calmly, with her little white geese ; smoothed 
hair, and put on her hat. * 
a pod vl now, Charles,” she said, quietly 
and with a deep sigh, “ I will leave you alone with 
God. You must not think of me any more. For- 
get me; and ask pardon yourself, for = you 
have said, and thought. God be with you,” and 
this ministering angel walked quickly away towards | 
Nien not look up till she had gone some dis- 
tance ; and oh !-—-what a face he had ! It was white, 
bloodless, and full of despair. He did not attempt 
to speak, but he looked after her, and gave a low 
1oan of grief. Mthenn ” 
gen een from him, and left him without is 
single earthly comforter or advisor, He felt almost 
in ape, abi SEY TS oe ee 
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_ ‘Sick at heart, 


in the jungle ; but he never thought for ae 
about them, as he sat carelessly and mechanically | 
plucking the leaves off the little bushes near him. 
Then the darkness came on, and the whole Camp 
before him was wrapped in gloom, and two or aad 
twinkling stars made their appearance. ‘ 
As Nerton was walking home to the Camp, with | 
a dreadful hatred and jealousy at work in his mind; 
he passed near the litile rising ground, and deter a 
mined to go and almost worship the spot where she, ; - i 
whom he loved so strongly, had been seated. When 
he neared the little rock, he started back in amaze- 
ment at seeing a large figure rise from the ground © 
among the shrubs, and stride quickly and silently 
towards the Camp. He caught one glimpse of a 
pale, haggard, woe-begone face ; and hardly recog- © 
nized in it, the generally cheerful features of his 
brother-Officer, Charles Gough. g 
The latter did not go to Mess that evening. He q 
pleaded indisposition—and justly, for he was very a 


_ That night he read the XVth Chapter of Luke 
with tearful eyes, and a throbbing bosom, and thon 
trembling] sii iad a 
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CHAPTER VI, 
SHIKARRIES, 


EXT morning, Gough was awakened by hear- 
ing a number of highly discreditable oaths ! 
The first thing he saw, after having rubbed his 
eyes, was Boots ; both human Boots and 
leather boots. Human Boots was evidently in a 
tremendous rage about leather boots ; one of whieh 
he held in his hand, while the other covered his 
right leg from the sole of his foot to his thigh. 
Gough could not at first make out what on earth 
Smiley had done with himself, or rather with his 
leg, that it was swelled so monstrously ; for Boots’ 
other leg was only encased in a pair of very tight 
—tights ; and was not one that a painter or 
sculptor would choose for a model. However by 
dint of eraning out his neck to the right and left, 
and staring very hard, Gough managed to discover 
what the real state of things was, and then he burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
This made Smiley come to the right about vat 
onee, and commence his grievances. 





Now just look here,” cried he, piteously, “rn ; 


be hanged if the white ants hav’nt eaten one of 


my new boots all to pieces in one night ae hie 2 5 


bad! Confound it !———it! = 





























Fioete | in Boot ?” cried Gough, laughing, “ 
‘would be a better fit if you put both legs into it” 
“ Never mind my legs ; they're as good as yours 





at any rate,” returned Smiley, who was rather sore” 


upon that subject. 
* Not they, my dear fellow. You'll have toeat 


many a good pound of curry and rice before you 
¢an get understandings to equa mine,” and Gough 
thrust ont one of the understandings alluded to, 
and slapped it, as if to prove its solidity. “ But 


there’s no doubt about that boot being too big for 
you at any rate,’’ he went on. 


‘Too big!’ returned Boots, irate, “ I should just 


think so. Goliath wouldn’t feel easy in it, it is so big 
—I ordered a pair from Madras, bran-new ; got 


them up from Bunder, and took them out for the q 5 


first time to-day. One’s destroyed by white ants, 


and the other’s only fit for a giant. Blow it!+— 
it !——it !——it !” Poor Smiley’s pipe-stem ofaleg 
was knocking about inside the huge leather-casing 
like a ramrod in a musket, while the boot he held — 


in his hand was something like a cannon that 
had burst, and was torn to fragments. And there 


stood the unfortunate owner with a rueful counte- _ 
_ nance; turning it about in his hands; and con- 
signing bootmakers, white -“ and Sere petition. @ 


- 


_ © Why are you figging yourself out like that ?” 









asked Gough, when his merriment had somewhat 
subsided. 

“ Didn't you hear ? iy it was carried, Wem. 
Con. last night at Mess, that all those who were 
off duty should go out after big game together. 
Shikarries,* beaters, and all sorts of other things, 
have been ordered to be ready. You had better 
come too—turn out and don’t be lazy.” 

One spring into the shape of the letter L, and 
another like land Gough was out of bed, and rushing 
to a cold douce-bath behiyd the kanautst of the tent. 

Swish—swish—swish—ish—ish—ish—went the 
chatty-fulls of clear cold water over his outer man, 
refreshing, and invigorating it for any amount of 
toil, while the already forgotten inner man of the 
heart was quite neglected. 
~ His good intentions were scattered to the winds. 
There’s a not over-pleasant place paved with — 
however, some people say. 

Meantime, Smiley had got out of his wii pune 
putting on a more suitable pair, had begun abc” 
himself quickly. 

“I say, Gough!” he shouted after alittle. 

_ “ Hallo!” Swish—shew— swish—sh. raga ore 

«Don't pimecnt with us, you know, you can't ee 





















ya 
“‘Swish—swish—splash—was all the remark Smiley 
received in answer to this grain of chaff. It was too 
bad, but it did Gough a good deal of good, forit 
suddenly brought vividly to his recollection all ‘the 
important events of the preceding night, and he 
again resumed his good intentions. 





* Gough !”” shouted Smiley again. be 
* Hullo !” : 
* Do you think she can spare you for a day or so ?”” 
“ "Who's she?” 


‘Oh come now; just asif you didn’t know—come, 
tell the truth—wont you feel very sad, leaving her 
side for the whole day ?” 

Reader, I told you before that Gough was a 
quick-tempered fellow ; and now if you could have 
looked behind the kanaut, you would have seen 


his face redden, and his eyes brighten at Smiley’s — 


returning to the sore subject, but he clenched his — 
teeth, to keep down an angry retort, and scrubbed 








Ecclesiastes, or the Psalms?” 
apo Why do you ask ?” ets ee te atid 





himself savagely with his towel. The care 
: Jess, 
Sdn Bite whiedisd “fee's ‘tiotont, “sak all 


““ Which do you know best, now, ough— 
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«“ Qh I only heard she had been stuffing you with 
religious nonsense. All girls do try that game on, 
when they want to catch a fellow, and just humbug 
with him. They make @ fellow think they're 
deuced fond of him, and then suddenly pump him 
about his religious ideas, and pretend he’s not good 
enough for them. Ob Gough, my dear fellow,” 
continued Smiley, assuming a paternally pompous 
tone of ‘voice, “ you just mark my words ; so sure 
as she has been trying the religious dodge over 
you, so sure will she say, that she wont have you, 
unless you’re a Christian.” 

Gough wondered whether Smiley only guessed 
that she had been speaking seriously to him, or 
whether he knew it, and how. Then Boots’ words, 
coupled with his own refusal the night before, made 
him dreadfully vexed and angry. He could restrain 
himself no longer. ‘“ What do you mean, Mr. 
Smiley, by speaking to me like that? You must - 
be either an ass or a fool to do so. Are you dressed, 
you young whelp ?” 

Come Gough ; come now, keep yourtemper ; you 
know I'll not stand abuse. You're a fool yourself to 
make so much of a girl that only means tojilt you.” Sar 

«Leave my tent at once !” thundered Gough, Ot 
» or I'll kick you out of it!” ete 

‘Smiley only whistled. saat SR oe oa 

«* Are you going ee ee 

«No! not till choose” 
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g from the cid, iis'a ficthet, and wen ee 
— fing him far out at the tent door. Dos boll 


and delicate the little fellow was, he checked his 
coy suddenly, and laid his burden gently on his 
fs Smiley | Smiley! I wish to heaven aor 
wouldn t be so cruel!” and Gough leaned up 
against the tent pole, with his hands over his face, 
and his big broad chest heaving with the excite: 
ment he was in. ‘I do love Miss Maurice, and I 
cannot stand your insults to her.” . 
As Come, there’s my hand then,” said Smiley, 
jumping up, and holding it out, for he felt remorse 
at having grieved the sturdy fellow who could 
have punished him so much if he chose. “ What a 


thundering strong duffer you are !—Gough you're P. q 


a brick—a regular brick,” and he went on shaking 
Gough’s hand, asif he wished to pull his arm off 


Nerton’s plang were nearly being frustrated 






r 


not taken two strides, when, as he felt how light 
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‘Go, Smiley, go,” cried Gough, “you've 
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for a 


it now—another time, there—let me alone 
while. I forgive youget along.” wat. 
Smiley gave the hand, held out to him two or 
three admiring jerks, and did as he was bid. 
When he was gone, Gough slipped noiselessly 
behind the kanauts of the tent, for he did not wish 


to be seen praying, and there he knelt down, but 
was silent. His heart was at work though, for 
. ali that. 

c 2 As soon as he was dressed, he walked over to 
7 si Colonel Maurice’s tent to find out if he could be 
oq spared from attending Orderly Room. The old 
. Sa Colonel was a strict disciplinarian, and required 
yee everything relating to duty to go on regularly 


like clock-work round him. He shrugged his 
shoulders and twirled his fierce -grey imoustaches, 
when Gough requested him for leave. “ I don't 
like depriving you of a jolly day in the jungles 
Gough—besides you haven't had a holiday for a 
long time—but who’s to take your duty to-day 
when you're absent ?”” roe 
‘* Well, I really don’t know, Sir, as they’re all 
going out I hear, except the Officer of the days enn 
‘‘ That’s Mr. Dillon, I think.” : oecage 
«“ Yes, Colonel.” | 
‘Very well! explain anything y 
particularly to him, 
duty, you may 9 
day—Good ‘morning !” Dillon was 
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array of villagers to act as Cab tre 

hunting party ; and seated amongst these, with no 
slight expressions of importance on their brown 
visages, were three Shikarries, two of whom were 
hired for the day. The tallest was a Musselmaun, 
called Shaik Chand, who carried a very dangerous- 
looking match-lock, the barrel of which was merely 
lashed to the stock with small strips of rattan. This 
worthy had all the usual appendages of the Shikarri 
hanging about him, powder horns and leather 
pouches, small cartridge boxes covered with bright 
colored tassels, and the coil of coir rope which 
acted as his fuse. The other two Shikarries were 
Hindoos; one of them Harris’ favorite man, “ Tim- 
mah,” before spoken of. He was a weazened 
dried up little atomy ; but was nevertheless cram- 
med full of dexterity and experience in his dan- 
gerous calling. Anamauriah was the name of the 
other, but he was facetiously called Anna Maria 
by his patrons of the chase. He was a young, 
smart-looking man, somewhat looked down upon 
= Shaik Chand and Timmah as araw hand, but 
‘he possessed an excellent: Seetgin.s 
nt branches of his line of life. 
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discussing huge cups of tea or coffee, with fresh- am, 
made rolls, eggs and butter, and the probabilities 
of success for the day. The conversation indeed 
was entirely confined to shooting subjects. Some 
were at variance regarding the difference between a 
panther and a cheetah, others were descanting upon 
the praises of their guns and gun-makers, while 
one drew the long-bow considerably in his stories of 
snipe-shooting in Burmah; where (he declared 
that) musquitoes were so large, that they had 
often been shot in mistake for snipe. ‘ Our Doc- 
ter’ continued the archer, “ brought in six brace 
of splendid musquitoes, and sent them over to 
mess to be cooked for dinner—bye the bye, the . 
poor man was short-sighted, however the mess- 

cook was not so, and didn’t roast ’em.” There 

were older men too who told more truthful tales of 

venery, replete with useful hints to the tyre. The 
mess-servants were busy putting up provisions in 
numerous cavady baskets, to be slung from a 
bamboo, balanced on acooly’s shoulder. There was 
cold beef and lamb, with a bottle of Europe pickles; 
and two village fowls, that had no doubt been, the 
day before, the patriarchs of their tribes. Then == 
there were tins of sardines; herrings and, sau- 

sages; and a couple of boiled tongues ; while. the ach 
liquor baskets contained Bass’ and Tennant’sIndia 
Ale, Old Tom, Brandy and Soda-water ad Wit; 
and ier C0 


















would be many degrees lighter 6n their return. 
~ Deepinto thewild unbroken jungles—over hills, 
and down dark valleys, covered thickly with 
stunted trees, that gave no shade but only impeded 
their advance—went the hunting party, headed by 
their Shikarries, and followed by their beaters 
and coolies. But on went our sportsmen with 
ardour unbated, through spear-grass and thorny 
brake, and over hot masses of rock, for they were 
bent on a pastime after their hearts, the very toil 
and danger of which only served to enhance its 
pleasure. Even when the glaring sun began to 
pour down his rays of fire upon their variously 
covered heads; they laughed at the heat, wi 
their wet brows, moistened their dry lips with 
the contents of certain flasks which nearly all 
carried, and strode on, sometimes making long 
detours or circumbendibusses as sailors call them; 
and sometimes climbing, panting and perspiring 
up a steep slope, every yard of which presented 
somé obstacle to their onward progress. Poor 
O’Rourk soon began to feel the effects of a long 







to heat and toil. Our by no means temperate 
little Officer dragged himself along laboriously, 







walk beneath a hot sun. Men of intemperate — 
habits are, as a general rule, the first to succumb — 
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grunting and puffing at every spring and hop he 
was obliged to make, and continually changing 
the positien of his rifle, while he mopped his per- 
spiring face and neck, and longed for more drink 
to quench a burning thirst, aggravated no doubt 

: by the spirit he had already imbibed. Pai 

— With long, elastic, and untiring steps, Charley 
Ss Gough and the other Officers were closely follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the wary Shikarries, when 
the former looking back, observed poor O’Rourk 
lagging in the rear, and showing signs of distress. 
He immediately halted till the latter came up, 

Y relieved him of his rifle with a sudden jerk; and 
| notwithstanding all the little man’s remonstrances, 
would not give it up again. 

“‘ Nota bit of it, Jonathan, my boy—chull* along 
now--you're nicely fagged I can see.” 

“ Och, but it is too bad intirely, Dowd, making 
you carry it; give it to Shotbag if you wont let me 
carry it.” O’Rourk here referred to his pattern-— 
man,t atall lanky drummer in the Regiment, by _ 
name Bagshot, who closely followed his patron 
——and whose name was thus by the little Hibernian — 
reversed. Now, between Charles Gough and — 
O’Rourk, there existed an almost brotherly con- 
fidence, for the reposing of which, both would 
have been puzzled to find a reason. oO 






















































‘ could sever. They confided faithfully and can-~ 
3 didly in each other, but why they did so, they 
could not tell; and at length, by a sort of mutual 
and tacit agreement, Gough was always addressed 
by O’Rourk when alone, as Dowd, a contraction of 
the Musselmaun name for Daood or David, while 
the other was invariably spoken to by Gough, but 
never in the presence of others as Jonathan. 
« Jonathan, old fellow, that liquor’s playing the 
deuce with you. 1 wish I could get you to giveit up.” 
« Never mind that, Dowd—I can’t help it--I 
know you speak to me, because you mean it. 
And it’s right good o’you too—but how have you 
got on with her? I saw you go out walking with 
her yesterday evening, you sly dog, you.” 
“* Aye, indeed,” replied Gough, witha sigh, “And 
do you know Jonathan, she spoke to me ofyou ?”’ 
aa O’Rourk gave his head alittle toss—“* About my 
ace - drinking, of course.” 
pals « Yes, and she’s very Sorry for you, old fellow.” 
 ¢¢ Hang it—I can’t help that, Dowd. I tell you 
«Pa give it upif I could, but I ean'ts its impos- 
- sible—T'd die if I didn’t take a drop or we now and 
w 28 Perhaps I do take a 









leetle too much—but I 
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_ flon’t make a beast of myself anyway—a little at a 
Atime is no harm at all. Faith, Pd like a taste now.” 

« Don’t touch it then, my boy—it’s poison to you 
__see how the effects of it, have fagged you before 
any of us, Ah, Jonathan, old chum,” continued 
Gough, slapping him on the back—“ I do wish 
you'd try, and give it up.” 

“Sure, and I’m trying ivery day.” 
, * And yet you go on drinking 4 drop or two 

here and there every day—it’s that, that is killing 
you. I wish to heaven I could stop you. Td 
smash every bottle of liquor I found near 
you, if I thought it could stop you—but I know 
it wouldn’t ; you'd get more somewhere else. If 
you'd only heard how Miss Maurice spoke to me 
last night, Jonathan, you'd have fairly cried—~Ah 
she is a good girl, sterling good.” 
~ ¢ To be sure, she is—I know that, for certain 

and you’re a very lucky fellow if you get her for 
__ your wife, but there’s no doubt about it, man, 
 _. for I know she is mortial fond of you—why don’t 

3 | you pop Dowd ?” 

«J did, Jonathan, I did,” said Gough, in such 
a tone of sadness, that O’Rourk looked up at him 
| with a face full of comical wonder. , 








Pa a sense, [don’t believe it.” BIER ae eke. 
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ia & mortial shame 
ae 6 an hele it—I know shé 
likes you, man. Dowd, old fellow—tell the truth 
you're joking.” 
** No, I’m not, my dear fellow” —replied Gough, 
sadly, * I’m just telling you the plain unvarnished 
truth—she says she does—well, like me a little 
bit, butshe wont marry me, because—now don’t 
laugh or get into a rage, Jonathan—because I— 
I'm not a—a—Christian.”’ 
O’Rourk stopped in his walk, and hit his thigh 
a tremendous slap with the palm of his hand, at the 
same time puckering up his mouth, and giving an | 
expressive whistle. . 
« Ohristian indeed ! well, by all the goats in 
Kerry I thought she had more sense—why, you're 
the best fellow going—does she think yer a Turk | 
or a haythen ?”’ . 
Gough walked silently on. How differently — 
this little man thought from Miss Maurice. He 
was destroying his body with slow poison— and 
hurrying his uncared-for soul to anywhere—’twas 
nothing to him where his soul went. He never” 
once thought of that. 1 
‘‘ Ohristian !”’ continued O’Bourk, contemptu-_ 
ously. ‘* Well I did think she had more sense 
—I knew she was religious—but I had.no idea th” 
she had gone clane mad about ite Eve known 
very foolish women, but of all the”——— 


~ God in the world, and so are you.” 
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 “ Jonathan—Jonathan don’t, like a good fellow 
—don’t say a word against her—I cant stand it.” 

“ What does she mane by it, then?” 

“Simply, that she cannot marry one, whose 
heart is not right with God.” 

It was now O’Rourk’s turn to be silent. A new 
light had broken in upon him—*“ Christian” was 
to him a synonymous term with “ civilized.” In 
his wide view of religion every man was a Chris- 
tian, who did not bow down to a block of stone 
like a heathen, But indeed our little Irishman 
had hardly ever thought of religion at all. Since 
he had been in the service, and that was some eight 
years, he had never once entered a Church—neyer 
having been ordered to do so. He thought a pious 
man a very good sort of fellow, prévided he 
didn’t try to make every one as miserable as he 
evidently was himself, but the idea of a man’s 
heart being right or wrong with God, never entered 
his head, and he didn’t half understand it, J 
don’t know what you mane Dowd by a man whose 
heart isn’t right with God—but I know this mueh, 
that meen not a decenter fellow than yourself 
anywhere. Och man, she’s i ii 
that’s all, depind em 4" a 
- “Not a bit of it~no indeed— Jonathan my lad, 
I can’t hide it from myself that I am living withou 

Pee 
“ But God is not in the world” = 
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© Well Dowd you may talk as youlike. I’m nik 
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dering shame of that girl refusing you—knowing 
you were in love with her ; there’s no religion in the 
world ean prevent two that love each other from 
lawfully marrying, and I'll spake to her myself 
about it, so I will. Sure there’s no one in the 
world so well able to make a man a Christian, as 
she calls it, asa good wife. Besides you are a 
Christian and a very dacent one too—you go to 
Church regularly, and you don’t curse and swear, 
and keep bad company or destroy yourself with 
drink, like—like* me--what more can she want ? 
Faith she’s hard to please.” 
“Now don’t get angry with ber, Jonathan 
she’s the kindest and best-hearted girl in the world 
TI haven’t a particle of doubt but that she did it 
all for the best.” ~ 
“A1l for the worst you mane—why many a man 
would take to drink, to drown his care, after such 
a refasal—I know I'd have to drink like a fish to 
keep my spirits up- Wouldn’t she have what she 
has done on her conscience then? Oh, susie 
and turf, I'm intirely decaved in that girl, Dowd— 
to Say the laste of it, it’s mortial uncivil of her, and 
~ you so fond of her too—Christian ! pab, any man 
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a religious man—but all I say is, that it’s a thun- 








can be a Christian without pulling long faces and 
singing psalms all day—I'll spake my mind to her.” 
‘No, you wont, Jonathan.” i fyere 

* I tell you I will now.” bs ifr 

“You had much better not—you’ll only be hurt- 
ing her feelings. The business is over now, and its 
better to try and let it drop—though I'll never 
¢ease to love her, and long for her, I know—you 
wont speak of it to her, Jonathan.” i 

“Tl take my davy I shall,” 

The conversation ended here for the present, 
for the two Officers perceived that the party in 
advance had halted, and were attentively looking 
down at something on the hot sand of the nullah, 
or water-course, up which they had been walking. 
Dowd and Jonathan soon joined them—there 
imprinted on the sand, and as- large as a good- 
sized breakfast saucer, was the foot-step, or paw-step 
of the king of the Indian jungles—a Royal tiger. 

“Is it fresh, Timmah ?” asked six eager voices. 

The withered little atomy immediately crouched 
down on his hams ; gazed scrutinizingly at the pug, 
and then began gently seraping the sand off the : 
edges of it with his foro-finger. ‘Theresult of this 








examination was a curious jumble of 
English and vile Hindostanee. “Tiga, 


done gone—* maloom ni—wan 
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a era es fa 
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i The 


like a Harrier. The place to them smelt tigerish, so 
they at once began making their arrangements, 
The whole party were standing in a broad, dry 
nullah, which in the rainy season was full to over- 
flowing, but down the centre of which, there now 
sluggishly flowed a thin, shallow stream of muddy 
jukewarm water. The banks on either side were 
thickly covered with arbutus, daturas, and strichnine 
bushes, with here and there a few large tulip, and 
banyan, trees towering in state over them. It was 
therefore decided that the firing party should form 
a line vertical to the nullah, and extending some 
two hundred yards into the jungles on either side 
of it, while the beaters, making a long detour, 
should beat down the river towards them. No 
sooner was this plan determined upon, than acted 
upon. The sportsmen noiselessly extended, and 


~ took up their positions—some among the gnarled 
branches, pink flowers, and nipping red ants peeu- 


liar to the tulip tree—and others, who placed much 
confidence in their nerve and correctness of aim, 


on terra firma—each one, however, taking care to 
have within sight, or at least know the exact 





if i aE * Big thief, you take care. = NES Sige. 





instinct of 
_ their own, were certain that puss could not be very — 
far off—in fact they seemed to hunt by the nose _ 
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position of, his next deor neighbour. Then follow= 
ed about half an hour of perfect silence, broken 
occasionally by the seream of a suspicious pea- 
cock or distressed partridge—who no doubt had 
an idea that something was up, but presently when 
the beaters began to advance, the whole jungle 
before so quiet, and undisturbed, became a sort of 
pandemonium of terribly unearthly noises, in 
which the voice of the peacock or partridge 
could no more be heard, than could the pop of a 
soda-water cork, beside the discharge of an eight- 
inch brass howitzer. The chorus of sereams, yells, 
roars, drummings, screeches, and howlings gradu- 
ally drew nearer and nearer, and seemed to strike’ 
terror into the hearts of the poor denizens of the 
jungle, who fled distractedly before them—and it 
was wonderful how soon that well stocked piece: 
of jungle-land became emptied of its inhabitants: 
A hyena, a huge, unwieldy, dirty, ill-natured= 
looking brute, trotted away down the nullah with 
the coarse bristles of his back ereet with rage, 
and snarling, and growling at being roused) up’ 
out of his comfortable bed, when he had just turned’ 
in for the day. Dozens of jackals’ seampered out’ 
of the bushes on the banks, and into them again’ 
in much trepidation of mind. A sulky, shaggy: 
and as if his head was too heavy for his'shoulders, 
came ambling along evidently with a dignity ; 











tree 0 Rirar var ota aid. dee diel 
excellent position to command a view of most of 
the fugitives—and when he saw old Bruin, he 
could hardly resist the temptation to let fly at 
him. But he noticed Gough, who was on foot 
on the other bank with his pattern-man, Shaik 
Rustum, shake his hand energetically to warn 
him not to do so, so poor Boots dropped his 
rifle, and heaved a sigh. Then came a few light 
agile antelopes— bounding and skipping along, 4s 
though they were merely playing leap- frog me 
the bushes—but they disappeared again like flas. - 
of lightning. A few motherly old monkeys w! - 
their progeny clinging fondly all over — 
followed by their very red-faced, savage-loo ii 
husbands, stalked out of the lower pats —_ 
with trepidation marked on every line 0 “ 
visages made for the larger trees, and ape ee 
hopping up them. A fierce-looking old dame wi 
a family of three, preceded by a patriarch — 
looked like a ruffian, made for the tree on whic 
Smiley sat, not perceiving that it was already 


i They made the discovery, however, 
when they had gone too far to retreat, Tee 
merely sheering off to boogh—danced, 

i ae “Boots, making 
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hideous faces at him—to try and frighten him off. 
But Boots was too intent on the anticipated game, 
and kept as the Yankees say, ‘his eye skinned,” 
and roaming over the space in front. 

His vigilance was at length rewarded—for, 
after having traced, moving gradually towards 
him, a shaking of the tops of the long grass in 
front—he saw a yellow head, with short ears and 
massive jaws come forth; then a muscular neck, a 
long lithe body with the well known black stripes, 
deeply marked against the tawny bide, then. the 
tail swinging to and fro, gently and leisurely, and 
Boots’ ardent wish for the first time was gratified 
—for there, before his eyes, stood within easy shot 
of him, the terror of the jungles, the Royal 
Indian Tiger. 

There being a tall thick clump of jurr-berry 
trees, some ten yards in front of Gough, the magni- 
ficent animal beyond them was of course totally. 
undiscernable by him; but nevertheless, when 
Shaik Rustiim had warned him that Smiley Sahib 
was making frantic signs, he at once kept his rifle 
ready to raise to his shoulder in a twinkling, and 
became all eyes and ears, The sight that Smiley 
saw for a few moments from his perch manne ae 
generally makes the heart £0 pit-a-pat, | rit- 
pare neeoacemeny * Teva able 



























- the few he had seen. 
long Stass into the open patch of ground, just 
behind the bushes that hid it from Gough, it stopped 
and began in @ most careless domestic manner to 
liek its brawny sides, which had no doubt been 
tiekled by contact with the shrubs around ; then 
it majestically raised its head, and looking back 


towards the line of beaters, whose heads were | 


appearing here and there, showed a white, but 
unpleasant, set of fangs, and gave vent to a deep 
sepulchral roar. The nearest beater heard, and 
that one sound was enough for Ramswamy’s 
nerves. With a shriek of terror he darted away 
yelling *Pedda pullee! Peppa putter! and the 
very air was rent for the next few seconds, with hor- 
rible cries, as each valiant beater fled screaming from 
the spot. Poor Boots shook in his boots, but we 
must do him the credit to say it was not from fear, 
but from excitement, and his rifle trembled in his 
grasp as he glanced along the barrel, and aimed at 
a black stripe between the eyes of the tiger. 
Bang—bang 
Smiley’s weapon ; the bullet tore up the: sand at 
_ the tiger’s foot and passed harmlessly onward, 
_ *Belegoo for Tiger, literally a “ big eat.” 


ee 
aha 
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; ‘ : Park. elke! 
When it issued from the 


The second bang proceeded from — 
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whizzing by the ear of a fleeing native.—Not so the 


 pesult of the first bang ; thud—true to its mark, 


Nerton’s leaden messenger entered like a flash of 
lightning behind the left shoulder of the man-eater 
and then with a roar of rage, the beautiful brute 
leaped forward some four feet, right into the bushes 
in front. Gough heard the crash of branches and 
leaves, and held his breath in excitement. Swish! 
the foliage flew right and left in a moment—the 
fierce head appeared again, and the flashing eyes 
caught a sudden glimpse of a tall firm white man, 
with a double-barrelled rifle held steadily at his 
shoulder, 

Two seconds more, and a conical lump of lead, 
weighing fully two ounces, entered at the oper 
mouth, tore away part of the lower jaw, and passed 
into the chest of the advancing animal, ploughing 
through flesh and muscle, and shattering teeth and 
bones into splinters, But this ugly wound did not 
at once put a stop to the energy of the life-tena~ 


cious brute, it only cut short the terrifie roar it had 
pegun. Though terribly lamed by the wound behind — 


the shoulder, it managed to give an enormous leap 
of about five feet high and twelve feet long; while 
the out-stretehed paw of the right j fore-leg 


described a segment of a cirele—thus. 
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un WG eae 
by pain, turned on him foaming, 














im drawing his knife, 
y, on the now gory tawny hide. r i 
Gough that the brute’s lows praising: 
disabled; he felt its hot bre 
of blood on his cheek ; but its powerful teeth were 
useless, and the grasp, it took of the young man’s 
shoulder, would hardly have hurt a child Findi 
this out, the tiger made what use it aa on 
se it could of its 
three as yet undisabled paws, Throwing its whole 
weight upon poor Gough, it struck and kicked 
with all four, in a despairing, frantic manner, but 
Rustam was now doing a great deal with his knife, 
plunging it eagerly, savagely, desperately into the 
brate’s throat-—and just as the struggling anima! 
_ Was showing signs of giving in, Nerton dashed up 
and went at him enthusiastically with his knife. 
Then the great savage cat, whose motto seemed to 
. have been “never say die,” gradually ceased his 
is Diat struggles 3 his tautened muscles relaxed, and with 
__ drooping head, and closed eyes he gave up his 
‘Aitherto murderous life. But Nerton and Rustum 
‘Still thrusting promiscuously at him with 













eee . ee a 
Abbah! abbah—oh !” ejaculated Rustum then, _ 
he sprang, in his turn brave- — 


r jaw was entirely 
ath mingled with spirts | 














‘Hullo! hold hard there!” gasped Gough ; 


“ you'll be punching holes in me if you dan taal 


out.” 


They pulled the heavy body of the tiger off the 
poor young man, and raised him to his feet just 
as all the other sportsmen came crowding to the 
spot. 
tough began feeling himself all over, and when 
he looked at his hands they were gory; for the 
life of him he eould not tell where it had come from, 
“Dowd, old fellow! is it hurt ye are?” said 
O’Rourk, never heeding the prostrate Tiger for a 
moment, 

“ Not that I know of, Joney, Ah ! look | 
at my rifle!’ The stock was broken at the small 
of the butt, and Gough began to mourn overit. = 
Strange !. the poor young fellow never thought for 
a moment of the kind Providence, who had merei- 
fully preserved him from a horrible death, 

The other young men were examining the dead — 
man-eater—then the question was eagerly asked, : 

“ Who shot him ?” in 

“Ip,” said Smiley, . 

_ “Jilike your cheek,” said Nerton, 
gave him that wound in the shoulder.” 
done fae ee oy 
















































fs I think I did—however, he 
to Gough undoubtedly ; he brought him 





«Thank you,” said Gough, quietly, “ he brought 
me down.” 

“ You're very kind, I’msure, Nerton,”’ said Boots, 
in great wrath, “ giving away what doesn’t belong 
to you so generously. If it hadn't been for my 
hitting him, he’d have had Gough’s life.” 

“Thin why didn’t ye hit him dacently whin ye 
wor about it, ye baby ?”—cried O’Rourk. “ Ye 
made the brute mad, that was all ye did, 
faith.” 

Smiley swelled with indignation. 

« What do you know about it, Sir—I dare say 
you took care to be well out of his way at any rate. 
But I shant be bullied out of my rights I can 
tell you.” 

« Oh there! there! shut ap Smiley,” said Gough; 
“* you haven’t the slightest right to him ; but you 
may take him with pleasure, and send the skin 
home to your mater; with an account of the gallant 

way you killed him.” 

"4 You'll figure in the county papers, 7° doubt, 

' Boots,” said Hillier. | 


“Oh of course,” added Cocky, “ and Tl back 


the valiant Saint George to marry * Princess,” 










“Boots, the Tiger slayer, would look well on a 

title page,” chafted another. f 

“ Bragging Boots ! would be more appropriate,”’ 
roared O’Rourk ; “ why he hasn’t a scratch, and 
here’s this poor fellow bleeding like a lawyer’s 
client.” It was true! while they were all chaffing 
Smiley, the blood was flowing from beneath Gough’s 
— euff, and forming a little pool of blood beside 

im. 

; He looked down at his hand, and then grasped 
his right arm—“‘ Aye, indeed, I believe I am hurt.” 
said he. ; 

It wasn’t long before he was pulled out of his 
eoat, and his arm examined. There was a deep 


' gaping gash in the fleshy part of his arm above the 


elbow, while the blood was flowing in shootin 
streams from the severed veins. It was an Poe, 


wound to look at, but, to a Doctor’s eyes, would have 


been anice clean one—no ragged edges, &e. Harris 
and Hillier commenced tying his arm higher 
with a handkerchief, while Old Danniels went 
look for cobwebs, of which there were plenty on the 
surrounding bushes, to help to stanch the bleeding. 
“This is an odd wound for a Tiger to give, 


- Cocky,” remarked Hillier, 


“ That it is—I don’t understand it; the brute’s 


claws make an ugly tear, and his teeth can't pos- 


sibly cut like a carving knife.” == 
“Mhore! there's No use talking oft,” said the 















pc ) ejaculated O’Rourk, who 
gy SO been quietly examining Gough's coat. 
46 What's that ?” asked Nerton, hastily. 

“ On youpurrers ! no tiger on airth could 


have done this—just see if you have not gone and 
his coat cut as 


ihn 2 








eut him with your knives—here’s 
clean as if it had been done with a razor.” 

“I’m sure I—really—well, its too bad” — 
‘it must have been Rustam.” 


stammered Nerton— 
: that’s not [ 


« Ni sahib,” said the Sepoy, sharply 
ine’s two-edged.”” 
’ roared O’Rourk, wrathfally. 





from my knife—m 

if «< Ou YOU DUFFERS !’ 

«¢['m very sorry, 

don’t think I did it—I’m generally | 
e it wasn’t I that 


“ very, but j—I 


more careful, In fact I’m sur 


did it.” : j 
¢ Jf’s just one Or other of you” said Hillier, i 
quietly. a 
Rustum,” said Cocky, “ these 


«TI bet it was 
- oers always make such mulls of every-thing.” — 


a ¢ Ni sahib,” repeated Rustum, pertinaciously 5 
pe ! my knife is two-edged and sharp pointed—it wou! 
have pierced, not cut. Nerton Sahib’s knife 
single-edged.” And the sharp native looked a8 
he had clenched the argument. © a 


« accidents will happen you know.” “@ 


































Gough—really” said Nerton, |) 


_ Qh it doesn’t matter now,” put in our hero— _ 
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_s I'm very sorry, old fellow ;’’said Nerton, “bat. 
you must not blame me ; I don’t think I’m such 

a muff—bye the bye. You might have done it 
yourself.” 

“‘ Tdon’t blame you,—but I’m not left-handed, 
and the thing’s on my right arm you see.” 

“Tae UNMITIGATED DUFFERS!”’ yelled the Irishman, 
_ Never mind now Joney” said Gough, “ it’s all 
over, let’s have something to drink—I’m thirsty.” . 

“T vote we tiff,” sung out Hillier; “ and drink 
Gough’s health in* simkin /” 

The proposition was gladly accepted. The cava- 
dy coolies were shouted at, and brought up. The 
hampers were disgorged of their contents ; plates, | 
knives, and forks were quickly laid, and a prepar- 
atory glassof sherry handed round. Then seats were 
taken, and amidst roars of merriment and chaff, 
champaign corks were shot away, and beer corks 
carefully drawn ; fowls cut into smithereens, as 
O’Rourk expressed it, and the tempting recesses 
of cold pie explored. 

“ Fill your glasses, gentlemen!” said Cocky, 
getting on his knees—** Here’s to the health of our 
jolly good Adjutant ; may he always scrape clear SET 
of mishaps as he did to-day—and not meet his end ae 
eithar by,paw of tiger, or misguided knifwoftwmt a0 0 10 
“Hurrah !” yelled everybody.—Strange, that not 
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mendment, ei ncsahe 

Mat deine dacs res tat who 
what was coming. ‘ May our friend the Adjutant. 








meet with success in his little afwired’amour. An ‘i 
in due time the lady we all wot of become the fair 


Mrs. Gough.” 

‘Gough’s eye flashed—and he was going to re- 
mark upon Smiley's impertinence—when Cocky 
raised his knife—-and said— 


“Hold hard there—silence—-hush—sh—sh—-” 


‘ 
bd 
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‘J USH--sh—sh !” ; 
AL Clatter, clatter chat, chat wengulalie 
knives, forks, and tongues. | 


“ Hush— sh !”’—repeated Cocky, louder than ever. 
‘Every body looked up at the disturber of the 
even tenor of their feeding way, who was pointing 
silently in a certain direction with his fork. 
Heads were turned that way. Nothing could be 
seen, but as they were all quiet, something was heard. 
In clear loud thrilling tones, some unseen per- 
son was singing, and the words the listeners heard 
were these. 


“« ____ and slow to wrath, 
* In mercy plenteous. 
“ He will not chide continually, 
“Nor keep his anger still. ‘ 
* With us He dealt not as we sinn’d, 
“Nor did requite our ill,” 
« Bravo !” said Cocky, sotto voce. 
“Encore! encore! give us another kee 
~ added Hillier. 
‘¢ Who ean it be?” asked O’Rourk, ita 
iE dering face, and a capon’s drumstick ia te a 
halk on-the ED NOE ae 
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Pal coer caveats ari 
* His tender mercies are : Bt 
* As far as east is distant from Be 
“ The west, so far hath He Pe 
“From us removed, in His lave, 
“ All our iniquity.” 















* Hang it, it’s a psalm !”’ ) 2 

“Very good psalm, and very well : 3 : 
sung.” i g 

“* Grammar’s only middling though.” | 5 

‘* Splendid voice.” Bs 

« Who--can—it be?” \% 

“ None of our fellows.” ) 4 

“Tn the middle of the jungle too.” | 


‘Some demented padre, no denbhe" 4 

‘* Hush——hark--he’s at it again!’ 

_ The sweet thrilling voice now swelled loudall 
and in more spirit-stirring tones. It seemed 


as though it were passing along some distance 
beyond the other bank of the nullah. 


“Such pity as a father hath 

“Unto His children dear ; 

* Like pity shows the Lord to such 
Wit “ As worship Him in fear. — 

jie Hg Pemmahors we. ep ates 

. ‘ we 

Pdi eae TaN yi” 
ee a ond PO ia grows.” aod . 
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That's true enough old fellow, life’s short,” = 
remarked Hillier. Bee 

“T’ll back him to preach a tip top sermon who- | 
ever he is,’ ’ said Cocky. 

“J wish we could all sing that, Joney” said 
Gough to his neighbour O’Rourk. ‘TI wish in 
my heart we could sing it with so much confi- 

“Well,” replied the other, “ perhaps we shall 
some day ; but never mind, I think the sweet 
songster’s mad who ever he is. There, he’s at it . 
again. Hush!” 


“ For over it the wind doth pass, 
“ And it away is gone ; 
“ And of the place -———— 


At this point the voice became lost, as the 
singer evidently passed along out - hearing 
behind some large granite rocks. | 

“That was’nt bad at all for the wild juialon Prt 


was it now ?” asked Cocky. 


“First rate,” replied Hillier. 2a 

“Who the deuce can it be?” asked old Daniels, © 

‘* Let’s send some one, and find out,” engysetert Pe 
Gough. ok 

« Here Rustum,” (in Hindostanee), “ ran along 
quick, and see what Sahib that is si 


eens to ae take, eine 
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the Drummer Bagshot, who had been regaling 
sumptuously on the body of a fowl, which O'Rourk — 
had given him. He did not drop his tiffin though, 
notwithstanding the interruption, but was of ata 
run through the trees picking it as he went along. 
Bagshot was inquisitive; very much so, and he 
now felt a longing desire to know who the owner. 
of the sweet voice was; so he did his best to pat 
Rustum, more especially as he heard his patron 4 
O’Rourk shout after him. ‘ Bravo Shotbag--go 
it; I'll give yea Rupee if ye beat Rustum.” : 
Away then, the two went; Rustum the lightest — 
& : running swiftly with a gliding motion, and care-— 
fully, as though he were picking his way among | 
eggs, for his feet were bare, and thorns were — 
numerous ‘and large. Bagshot on the other hand | 
sprawled along, swinging his lanky arms and legs — 
about in a reckless manner. Of course they were — 
soon out of sight of the party, as they dashed — 
across the nullah and plunged into the jungle — 
beyond. Rustum was easily keeping ahead, tread- — 
ing gingerly as before stated, when he suddenly — 
stopped with a gesture of pain; but in the man-— 
ner peculiar to natives of India, he balanced him-— 
_ self on one foot, and raising the other by bending — 
| Ts nes, prosteded 10 pick Mt the distasbing 


ys ats : 
$ at 
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4 thorn. With a shout of exultation Bagshot darted — 7 
a past him, and headed him considerably; butim 

























those who met him. Rustum’s first prolonged © en 
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his impetuous career hewas suddenly brought toa — 
dead stop, by ranning full tilt against the waist- 
coat of a tall gentleman who unexpectedly stepped 
in his way. The shock threw Bagshot breathless 
on the grass, and knocked off the stranger’s steeple 
crowned felt hat, Now the sun was glaring down 
from the heavens making every thing beneath it 
very hot; so the stranger after rubbing his waist- 
coat and his elbow, felt that his head had better be 
covered, and began looking for his hat; but being 
evidently short-sighted, was rather puzzled in his 
search. He was a tall, fine looking, gentlemanly 
man, apparently of about 30 years of age. His 
face, on which not the slightest sign of moustache 
or whisker showed itself, was peculiarly pleasant 
and handsome. He had large, dark, expressive 
eyes, which to the acute observer showed each 
feeling as it worked in the mind of their owner ; 
but it was the look of deep settled love and benevo- 
lence shining out in his entire features, and @ 
noble fearless and frank air about the whole man, 
that won for him at first sight the good opinion ef 


stare satisfied him i ehne eee: tlie aries 
being a “pucka Sahib ;* and so he ran to . “ : ee. oe 


and picking up his hat, presented it wi 
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what the question was, answered incoherently, that 
he was* “* Pitchpot pultun sepoy.” 
The stranger was much puzzled, and stared at 


_ Rustum after the manner of short-sighted persons. 


** Pitchpot—what ? well really my man I don’t 
understand you; malloom ni, you know : but I've 
dropped my spectacles—my glasses; and am as 
blind as a bat without them.” 

This was of course, to Rustum, perfectly incom- 
prehensible, so he looked around for Bagshot to 
help him out of his difficulty by interpreting ; but 
that worthy lay on his back a few yards'off, groan- 
ing dismally, oblivious to everything around him, 

**T see you‘don’t understand me,” continued the 
stranger. “It’s my glasses, you know—glasses to 
see with,” and he went through the operation 
of putting on spectacles in pantomime. ‘ Eyes, 
no good—very bad—can’t see. ‘Glasses dropped 


~ somewhere.” 5 a 


‘The quick-witted native comprehended now ; 







~ You seem"to understand me, however,” said | 
the tall one, with a pleasant smile, “ but who may 
you be my man?” Rustum, who merely guessed 










and ‘ther shaking his head eh to agnity “ 













around. 
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Meanwhile Bagshot was sitting up, and ceasing 
to groan, had commenced kneading his head all 
over with his hands, and to stare vacantly at the 
tall stranger. While he kneaded away, his fingers 
came in contact with a bit of wire entangled in his 
back hair. He pulled at it, and lo! there appeared 
the spectacles. He gazed at them awkwardly for 
a moment, and then said dreamily, holding them 
out, “ Here’s them things—the genl’m’s specks, 
Rustum—oh hokey! my ’ead—it rattles like my 
drum when I’m beating a tattoo on’t,” 

“« Who’s that?” asked the tall stranger of Rus- 
tum, after having adjusted his spectacles, and taken 
a long look at the queer-looking Bagshot, 

“ Drumer, Pitchpot pultun,” replied the 
sepoy. ‘The stranger smiled and beamed gratefully 
on Rustum through his glasses, as though he had 
received the information asked for, taking a men- 
tal picture of him as he did so, 

“ Sahib ka ism shereef kya hi ?’* asked Rustum 
ley folded arms. ’ 

**T dont know what you’re saying, my man s1 
au tindeed. I’ma atvengers~quite new to India, 
I malloom ni, what you say.” iste Rg 

“Sir, he wants to know who yer. oe soll 


Sir?” said the Drummer, i ina hoarse 0) 





he did so, commenced searching among the grass — x 


«oes 




















my hand.” 


=I beg yer honour’s pardon, for runnin up agin 
yer honour’s body like that; but Mr. Gough sent 
me flying to see who yer honour was, singin so 
beautiful, beggin yer honour’s pardon. That 
Muss’lman chap and me came along yer honour ; 
and I didn’t see yer Sir, no truly Sir, till I jist 
come one dig right agin yer horour’s wiskot, 





beggin yer honour’s pardon.” 

‘Tut, tut, my fine fellow! that’s three times 
you've begged my pardon for nothing at all,” 
returned the stranger, in a pleasant tone ;” ‘twas 
entirely a mutual mistake, my lad, but what’s this 
you're telling me ? who’s Mr. Gough ?” 

 He’s thagetint, Sir.” 

“The what ?” 

* Adjutin Sir, rigimental adjutin.” 

‘ “ Oh the Adjutant, I see—lI see ; but surely you 
don’t tell me that your's is the Regiment now on 
the march to Sandybad.” 

“Yis, yer honour; Fitzpatrick’s rigiment—Con- 
dapilly rangers. We're haltin at Rajooloopettah, 
and the hofficers is all out shootin yer honour, 
Mr. Gough sent his salaam to yer honour to come 

and take tiffin with the genl’ms. A fine tiffin it jg 










- too, yer honour; plenty of meat and drink, ang 
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lots of everythin,” and here the Drummer seemed = 
suddenly to have recollected the carcase of the 
fowl he had been carrying, and instituted a search Pe, 
for it immediately. ef 

“What is your name, my friend?” asked the 
stranger, who was intently watching the Drummer 
poking among the dried leaves and grass. 

The latter immediately stood at attention, made 
a salute, and answered with military precision, and 
all in a breath, “ Antony Bagshot, Regimental 
num’er twenty-two, Grenadier Comp'ny, but Mr, 
O’Rook calls me Shotbag,” and he proceeded to 
continue his search. 

The stranger laughed heartily both at the Drum- 
mer’s ludicrous manner, and the alleged invertion 
of his name; and, when Bagshot found the fowl, 
and commenced clearing it of dust, etcetra, etcetra, 
he laughed still more heartily. 

“Tis n’t wery often us poor chaps in the drums 
gits big fowls to eat for dinner, beggin your 


honour’s pardon,” began Bagshot, apologetically. 
‘* Why, what do you generally eat ?” asked the 
stranger. a pig 
‘“Why when we gits pay, and has a little money, yer 
honour, we eats mutton curry and rice, and when we 
hasn’t got no pice, we eats pepper water and t 
« And when did you eat last, Shotbag?” 
« Afore we left camp yer honour.” — 
J have not eaten a single mor 

































+ Bagshot opened his eyes and mouth, and stared, 
Pay “Oh laws! why yer honour must be starvin, 
| The genl'ms down in the ‘ollow there by the nulla, 


é 
will yer honour come now, and sit down with — 


them—ye'll get lashins to eat in a minute beg= 
gin your honour’s pardon.” 7 
“Qh my friend,” said the stranger, laying 
his large white hand on the Drummer’s bony shoul- 
der, while his tone changed into a grave one; 
“none of us I fearare ever half grateful to our Father 


for His wondrous kindness to such mortals as we 


are. I have been, for three days and nights, wan- 
dering in these jungles, and was often almost in 
despair—for I thought I shold never have left 
them alive--but I have done wrong—I have — 
doubted the tenderness of my God. Ihave doubted — 
that ‘my help cometh from the Lord, who made _ 
_ heaven and earth.’ Has He not said,‘ Fear not, for — 


Lam with thee,’ Yes my friend, He has mereifally q f 
— _ preserved me ; and I must bend the knee, and offer . 
ae : Him my heartfelt thanksgiving. Will you go back ; 


a _ to the party, and tell them that the Revd. Allan — 





d the stranger's words. He ‘Was a 
Bee eetelien during | hing i hoard 





| _ Huntly will be happy to j join them in a moment. 4 
ates Bee ecuae stared a little, as though he did not qnite @ 


ea 


_ Bagshot. — 


In that prayer, did he revert to the poor Drummer, 


and Cocky had offered to bet two to one, he was a 
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words like these in a chance coitroritcteuticerail 
so startling, so palpably true, and so heart stir- 
ring. They touched this simple honest heart at 
any rate; a great round tear rolled down his cheek, 
and as he brushed it away with the back of ay 
brown hard hand, he blurted out— ; 

«*T wish to my heart I could trust in the Lord 
God Almighty like that, yer honour. But Taint 
got no good in me at all,” and with a sigh, he 
added, “* All right Sir, I'll tell Rustum to let the 
genl’ms know a comin, and I'll wait myself a 
bit off for you.” 

The Clergyman looked silently and sadly after 
the lad as he walked away. Then he reverently 
knelt down beneath the shade of a tree, and 
baring his head, offeredup a thank offering of a 
humble contrite heart acceptable to the Almighty. 


who had expressed a wish to trust in his God ? 
We feel confident he did, 

The party at tiffin were indulging in various | 
surmises as to who was the big tall Sahib, Rustum aH 
had described to them ; and when O’Rourk hd § ees 
declared he was certain he was a “ Padre Sahib,” — ee 


missionary—the subject of their conjectures, ha 
appeared, sot the ‘tfallah in : pani 





tee fea a 
~ Gough at once rose, on et gi 
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enti gentlemanly, go: 
utterly devoid of affectation, that our hero ad. 
vanced, perfectly assured, and shook his hand with 
every confidence. ‘‘ Mr. Gough presume,” began 
the stranger, and on the other replying by a slight 
bow he went on. “ J am AllanHuntly, lately appoint- 
ed Scotch Chaplain at Sandybad on myway tojoin,”’ 

Delighted to see you indeed, Mr. Huntly,” 
replied the young man. ‘ We are just enjoying 
a little tiffin after our sport—and not a bad bagy 
either,” he added, pointing with pardonable pride __ 
to the half flayed carease of the tiger. . 

_ “Ah I see,” returned the Clergyman—* indeed ! 
atiger; but your arm is bound, have you been 
injured ?”” 

“Oh yes, very slightly, but come along Sir; 
Pill introduce you ; make yourself at home, I’m 3 
sure you must have an appetite if you have walked 

ba: nine) have from Rajooloopettah.”’ _ 
“ Well I am rather hungry,” replied Mr, _ 
shrugging his shoulders ; but rs they MaRS 9 3 
reached the group of sportsmen, the introduction _ 
took place at once, “Captain Danniels, Captain 
_-‘Nerton, Mr. Hillier, Mr. Harris, Mr. O’Rourk, 
; Mr. ‘Smiley. Gentlemen, the Reverend Allan 5 
Huntly, like us, bound for Sandybad.” bs an . 
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~ Bander. 


oes 


not proctre a dawk for some reason or o | 
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Many hearty expressions of welcome and good feel- 
ing greeted thenew found guest, as he quietly tookhis 
place on the grass between Captain Danniels and our 
hero, while various dishes were placed near his plate, 
and he was requested on all sides to help himself. 

Mr. Huntly said grace for himself, and com- 
menced his tiffin. tt 

_ © You have not come out for sport to-day Mr. 

Huntly, I presume,” said Captain Danniels, “ you 
hadn’t a gun with you I remarked.” 

“ Dear me, no Sir, I have hardly ever fired a 
shot in my life. Ican assure you, wry wandering 
thus in the jungles was entirely unintentional, 
particularly as I’ve been in them without food and 
shelter for three nights and days.” 

Exclamations of surprise and condolence of 
course followed this announcement, and everybody 
wished to know how he had become so unfortanate. 

“ Why the fact is,” replied the Clergyman, 
“that I’ve been robbed on my journey up from 
When I arrived in Madras, and found 
1 was appointed to Sandybad, I engaged a servant 
to accompany me on my journey. A few days 
ago at a place called Nundigaum, I believe, this — 
wretch took everything I had, and disappeared, — 
leaving me without a Rupee.” oe 

« Butwere you not dawking up ?” asked Gough. 

«© No ; [ found, on arrival at Bunder, that 


ty 
ie 
























Sah eee das ieee 


Wasn’tit lucky we halted to-day !” cried Cocky, 
“It was really most Providential for me,” 
replied Mr. Huntly, “ and I feel very thankful to the 
Almighty for having ordered it so. I assure you 
gentlemen, my last three nights have been spent in 

‘no very pleasant frame of mind.” 


“T should rather think not,” remarked Netaps , BT | 


aa 


“why my dear Sir, had that man-eating brat | 


=a 


yonder happened to have crossed your path, you 
would never have seen the light of another day? _ 
“ Ah, you are about right Sir; that was another Pe 4 
danger Ihave cause to thank my God for having 
preserved me from.” = “ 
' ** But how on earth did you mean to reall : 
Sandybad without the necessary funds, Mr. 
Huntly ?” asked another. 
“Thad hoped to have overtaken your Regiment, — 
, and thrown myself on your hospitality, goutleneal 
; From the moment I discovered that Ihad been hope- 
ie ’ _lessly robbed, from myPony and baggage to my last 
a Anna, I took my packet of biscuits and a bottle of — 
_ water, and hastened on a foot-marching for the 
_, Seater part at night. Iverynaturallylostmy wayas 
twas pitch dark, and wandered, I suppose by a bye. 
Pally into the jungle where I've beet ever singe,”> 
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You have had a great escape, certainly !” 


* remarked Gough. 


_ «A most wonderful one indeed-—one that I shall 
ever be most grateful to God for. I feel inclined to 
say, like David,” continued the Clergyman, with 
a burst of genuine feeling, ‘ What shall I render — 
unto the Lord for all His benefits towards me.” 

‘Pah!’ ejaculated Hillier, who had always 
gained credit for being very outspoken. ‘There are 
not very many benefits in being robbed by a raseally 
servant, and then lost for some days in the jungles.” 

“« Sir,” returned Mr. Huntly, quietly but firmly, 
‘+ | was alluding to my escape; and I thank God 
for it; but as to your remark, though it appears 
reasonable, you must, I think, admit that God our 
loving Father, permits us to fall into trouble or 
danger very often for much good. We are chastened, 
depend upon it, that some benefit may acerue 
to us, especially to those of us who are His child- 
ren. The exercise of God’s will is toe high for 
us to understand, but each of us I think should be 
willing to say “* though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.’ ” ‘ 

‘Ah, Mr. Huntly,” replied the young man, 


— carelessly, ‘‘ Iam not up to theological argument 


at all ; I was merely speaking in as rational and 
matter-of-fact a manner as I could, and somehow 


- Tean’t reconcile the two.” 


Pe Mayr 
WE 


 Youarenottheonlyonewhofoundthatadificult = 
; : 2 
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- preserver of men, why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee, so that I am a burden to myself 7." 

**T told you he could preach well,” wiper 
Harris to his nearest neighbour. 

Hillier made no rejoinder to Mr. Huntly’s last 4 
remark, for, though candid and outspoken, he was 
not at all partial to, and tried to avoid, religious — 
discussion, for the plain reason that he knew little 
or nothing, and cared far less, about religion, or as 
he termed it theology. 

‘* What brutes those Madras servants are, Sir,” é 
said O’Rourk, desirous to change the subject _ 
“that rascally boy of your’s deserves to be well — 
flogged and then hung.” 

‘Mr. Huntly opened his eyes wide on the speaker, Fs 
but said quietly. ‘‘ Poor wretch, poor wretch, _ 
he certainly did prove arascal, I had hoped better, 
things thin, ee as it turned out, I am grievously 
disappoin 
















if you expect hones I belay | 
hearts are as black 4 their witb ae Yeeros 
“Until, by the grace of God, their hearts are chang. 
Oe ester should add,” said the Clergyman, 

Idon’t think there's a native ever had any of tha a 
_-sr0e0 in him 3 toi on, aap Neti ¥ 


' » with this preface, he described with great elaborate 
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« Ah my dear Sir, dont be too hasty ; judge” a 
that ye be not judged ; I hope some day to convince — z) 
you with God’s help that there is free grace for all 
who accept of it, no matter what the colour of their 
skins may be; but you have not as yet told me, Mr. 

Gough” he went on, turning with great self-posses- 
sion to our hero, ‘how you have hurt your arm,” 

It’s only a little cut, merely the result of a 
general melee, or shindy, as my friend O’Rourk 
would express it, with that tiger over there.” 

‘** Och then indade that’s a nate way of putting 
it,” cried the Hibernian ; “ there’s a saying that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, but there were 00 
many nearly cooked my friend Gough’s goose in 
this case.” 

** Indeed !”” 

‘* Pll explain the entire matter to you Sir,”’ said 
Nerton, “since I see that Mr. O’Rourk seems bent 
on making the most out of a mere accident,” and, 


minuteness the death of the tiger ; but somehow => 
did not care to mention that he would have been ie 
much better pleased had his knife nse bee 
heart instead of his arm. 


“Do you know any one in cisanan ir. 
- Huntly ?” asked our hero, who was ongaged i 


ter belonging to the Mess. Saad ae 
- “exon lot 



























and is now at Rajool fa rupted 
jooloopettah, 
Danniels. “ “a 
* You dont say so, is he really ? that is very 
= 3 but let us be sure of it. The address on my 
tter is Colonel A. Maurice, Madras / 
etmyo.” faurice, Madras A rmy, They- 
“Oh, its the same Sir—tho 
just left Burmah, you know,” 

pS q" 

a pene, this is very pleasant,” said Me. 
Ane smiling round upon them all, with a merry. j 
ay ees through his glasses, while he rubbed 
Ry together ; “very pleasant, verypleasant 

. Colonel Maurice is an intimate friend of a 
very dear friend of mine, so I’ve no doubt but that 
we shall get on capitally. Bye t! 
family ? I think my friend menti 
married.” 

* Oh yes!” replied Danniels, « 
know how many) in England 
“*, ans three out here with 

Wo little bo 

“ a a and a gna up daughter.” he 
Te ied Boots, trinfalof sha Be | 
A SMvaNg half the Rogiment of sadn foe 

: : : 2 =e Me: ES, =~ La ERS S 
















‘s 
very same ; we've 


1e bye has he any 
oned that he was _ 


some (I dont — 
1 OF Ireland I should 
himself and wife-—_ 


Ss 





BOON tes 


the last year ; but we're all with the exception 
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of 6ne”?—— 

“Tthink you're stretching @ point, Smiley,” 
interrupted Gough, suddenly. Miss Maurice has 
scarcely been out here with her father a year.” 

« That may be,” rejoined the young man, care~ 
lessly, “ but as I was saying,” he went on, 
« she’s so good, that there’s not one of us, with 
one exception only, will go near her.” 

“« Indeed !” said the Clergyman, “ in what way 
is she so very good ?” 

« Qh, in a pious religious way, Sir. I came out 
in the same ship with her from home, and I know 
she would never speak about anything but religion. 
She avoided any of our little recreations like 
poison ; would never join the little dancing parties 
we worldly ones used to get up, and whenever she 
got an opportunity would be sure to commence 
talking of religion, It’s a thousand pities, Mr. 

Huntly, for she’s a very nice girl ; but I am 
sorry she indulges her little hobby to such an 
extent.” : ela’ 

“ T dont call it a hobby at all,” remarked the 
Clergyman, “I think she shows her sense. A . 
person whois really religious is, lam sure, perfect- aoe 
ly right in expressing his or her convictiol RR ots he 
the subject to others, and in acting up t 
honest convictions faithfully ; but it’s a 
continued that Miss Maurice's pity 






















‘she has a neat figure, an agreeable piquant 
face, and oh, such a charming voice for singing ; 
bat then she sings nothing but Psalms at 
aie from what we heard of your 
powers in that line, Mr. Huntly, you’ i | 
creat mntly, you'll suit her 
fs Shouldn't wonder if the black coat took the 
shine out of all the scarlets,” cried Hillier opening 
? 


Pa 
~ 





his cheroot case. 


OS Oe 
» S01t might Sir,” rejoined the new comet, 


ina” — 
in a’pleasant tone, ‘‘ were there not a certain Mra, 


Huntly and three little bairns belonging to the 
black coat"in question, in a certain romantic _ 


<¢ , 
‘toun,” vulgarly called ‘Auld Reckie.’ Thesaid = 


Mrs. Huntly would, I imagine, object to any sueh 
ev 3 but you said there was an exce tion 
Mr , kept away by this young lady’s P t 
R Smiley,” he continued 5.“ do. ans h piety, , 
form that exception ” r ¥ appen to 4 
“¢ Not I; Bir,” revi : E 
vurlieuade plied the light- q 
ts — ch not vey partial to See ene hep 
jolly is. It’s not my line at all ls Pate 
. Y go-ahead girls who are” ~ Aapre nice — 
a servers,” put in M ' é- * 
ime servers ; ob yes, jolli Huntly, “mere 
nt-—do one a Jollity and mirth are exog) 
a Ce, © 





Rae hd aya 
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never strike you, Mr. Smiley, that jollity and 


mirth cannot always last ?” 

«“ The more reason why we should all be jolly 
while they do last,” replied Boots. 

«6 Rejoice, oh young man, in thy youth ; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes : but know thou, that for all these things 
God will {bring thee into judgment,” said Mr. 
Huntly, who was quite as out-spoken as Hillier. 

« Didn’t I say he was a good preacher ?” re- 
marked Cocky, looking round triumphantly. “Tl 
back him to preach against any Chaplain in the 
service.” “e 

‘‘Have more respect for the clogp can’t you, 
Harris,” said Danniels, sharply. : 

“« T wasn’t aware that what I said was disrespect- 
fal to any cloth,” replied the young man, “and 
I’m sure it would give me mach pleasure to 
hear Mr. Huntly preach from the verse he quoted 
just now. I’m perfectly serious—I like a good 
sermon ; not a long dry rigmarole, but something 
decisive and telling.” y mie? 

« T hope we'll have a sermon from you, Sir, in 
camp on Sunday next,” said Nerton—*T like a 

sermon too.”” ; dik cg tiie 


» & And so do I,” added Smiley, “ in the right Heh ae 










time and place.” ae ot ee Rot 
"My dear fellow,” said the clergyman, turni 

















i otly ’ z tones. “ It’s perfectly 
true there is a time and place for everything ; end 
I entirely agree with the generality of social 
opinion, that at what is intended to be a merry 
jovial meeting a religious discussion is somewhat 
out of place ; and yet for the life of me I cannot 
see why a man should not be a truly honest be- 
liever, and a thoroughly religious man, and not be 
merry and jovial and light-hearted at the same 
time. Weare all enjoying God's gifts here, health, 
and strength, and food, and happy hearts. Why 
should any one of us entirely avoid the great name 
of the Giver, and especially of Christ Jesus in our 
conversation ? Can we not enjoy the good things 
of life, and®not feel ashamed to speak of our 
Creator ? We all acknowledge Him, or profess to 
do so ; and yet His great naine is carefully avoided 
among us. Is this right ? I cannot think so, and 
I a8 no ashamed of my opinion.” 

r. Huntly’s out-spoken e i ini 
was Seaies by aus laaned seminal 
attempted to make any refutation or reply ; but 
as the clergyman had finished his iebstagaa ‘4 
laid down his knife and fork, Hillier w th sas, 
Sonat Wiehe by \ictiutycteaine ae ain 
case to him, and eulogizin na righ hir cg 

“Tm sure you'll like a ai, preys 
“Number 1 ‘Trichies—made le for am 


@ 
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the enterprising cheroot merchant, Mooteswamy 
Moodeliar. Now then Gough out with your 
chuckmuk® and strike a light.” 

“That's easier said by you.than done by me,” 
replied the Adjutant, looking significantly at his 
bound-up arm. “ Here Rustum ; Ag!” and he tossed 
the chuckmuk to his pattern man. 

Mr. Huntly chose a weed, with thanks, and 
turned towards Shaik Rustum who was busy click- 
ing away at the flint and steel, and trying to 
ignite the end of a long roll of cotton sown up in 
a strip of red cloth. This was the signal for every 
one to pull forth their cheroot-cases, and in a few 
moments the light blue smoke, that has done so 
much towards soothing some, and greatly annoy- 
ing others, ascended gracefully from the mouths of 
each of our party, for they all smoked. 

« Well this is what I call decidedly pleasant,” 
remarked our friend, Harris, placidly, as he lay on 
his back, well shaded from the sun by the leaves of a 
custard-apple tree. ‘I know nothing so pleasant as 
an after-tiffin siesta, with a good weed between one’s 
lips. India is not so bad after all, when viewed in 
this calm philosophical light, I decidedly enjoy 
it ; I think it a delightful country.” roby biel ce 

«+ You wont say that after two or three toursinthe 
Main Guard at Sandybad, my Cocky,” said Hillier. 

Se raere ee Se 


Flint and steel. nek Aapdeu” 



















_ There’s all sorts of fun to be had at Sandybad to 










‘ih oe periodicals and new books,” 











-Tapley, and Tm hanged if I wont Pe t 



















counterbalance the disagreeables, and I mean to 
go in for it. There’s the Buttpillay and Mohrally 
racee,—bye the bye I think T’il enter my Pegu 
*Meima’ in the pony race ; I'll back her to win.” 
“yi Then there’s generally a ball or two at the 
Publie rooms,” added Smiley—“and there's 
Corps Dramatique with a splendid Theatre—I mean 
to shine on the boards when I get to Sandybad 
And wontitbe jolly if there’s a lady actress or two!” 


“ Which do you patronise, Boots, high or low 
ey or fagedy ?” asked O’Rourk. 
ogame gent in either is my line,” 
sale ester, Catesby in Richard the Third, 
me is ov village cock,’ and ‘be more your- 

» my lord’—or one of the young fellows that 
makes love to widow Green. The latter js pleasant- 


a 


er, if widow Green is a charming go-ahead lady.” 


_ “There’s a good Library in § 

he ”» andybad too ’ 

heard,” remarked Gough—* no end of = 
Ah, I'm glad to hear 


¢: Tevel in a good comers & said Mr. Huntly, 





Beat tree. “Tsay Billion cans 

















ri So Teh ’, 

you let us all have a verse or two on Dillon’: 

m 3 parody on ‘ Red, White, and Blue?” 

; “ Fire away, Longlegs ; it’s first rate. Mr. v2 

ze | Huntly will be charmed with it.” ae. 
Hillier, thus urged, made no objections 380 clear- 

ing his throat, and moistening it with brandy and 

‘soda water he commenced— 

_. Oh India! thou land of the griffin ! give 

Thou home of the black and the brown ! ei eat 
Thou glorious country for tiffin! : he 
Thou land of the shaven crown! 
Where sepoys and surdars assemble, 

With their Generals and colours in view ; 

Oh well may the enemy tremble Ba. 
When opposed by our brave 52 !* ‘i t? Bees: 
Should war spread its dread desolation, Ne 
O’er any wild part of the land, ; Sct 
This southern part of the nation « 

Will surely be a trusty band. 

____ How faithful they’ve proved from the first ! 

- Our brave Musselman and our Hindoo ; rr 

When around them war’s terrors have burst, 

They were heroes, our brave 52! 


a Then toddy ! fresh toddy bring hither, 
As it's taken cool from the palm tree 
| May the Company’s laurels ne'er wither, 
For tehooshee wo tyar we'll be. a, 
May Madras from its Goy'nor ne'er sever, _ 




































_ But still to our rulers 


prove true, 
ever} ~ 
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One night I saw thee in the mud and wet, 
. Dragging my little all to Juggiapett, we See 
34 T saw Ramswamy twist thy tortured tail ; 4 rai 





ee I heard him thrash thee as though with a flail. . 
oy F i: seid, ata great rate. ‘Fr eshigit him . But yet he loves thee i in a manner rude ; | 
seated at his tent door the other day, writing a For thou dost bring him what he gets of food. 
sonnet to one of th . Doth he not groom thee with a wisp of grass, 
. r . dese that drawe his And tip thy graceful horns with bits of brass ? 
bandy and I made him give me a copy, which I ; eee 
have in my pocket; would you like to hear it. kg Those fies annoy thee! ah, I see they do 


They seek the raw parts of thy carcase too. 


It’s quaint.” 
Anny » } What with each rav’nous insects sting and bite, 
; anks ; certainly, let us have it, by all Thy tired tail keeps moving day and night. 
means,” na 


Then masticate thy ragee—chew thy end ! 
Again to-morrow thou must toil through mud, 
7 2 But haul my bandy onward in good style, 

3 And I will dub thee a most pucka Byle.” 


Harris pulled out his pocket book, and read the 
following with much gusto :— 


. “Yes, Byle ;* thou art a most contented beast, 
_, Ifnot contented—stoical at least. 
___ Phlegmatical thou art, and cold of blood ; 
Caring for no one ; nothing—but thy cud. 


Loud was the burst of laughter, which _ greeted 


the pen of Dillon ; for its serio-comic nature, in a4 
tough subject, and the very truthfulness of its 

sentiments were all conducive to provoke mirth. 

_———s * Don’t you think it’s time we should be moving 
Rast 3 - camp-wards, my lads ?” asked old Danniels, look- 

ing at his watch. “ It’s nearly 3 o'clock.” 

a Sat oid Byl, and chew thy cud in peace, «« And we have a long march of it beans. 
oot outer gd ll dened” 28 ae say RINT 8 ia 

oe ee ca eat At this juneture, little Timmah, ever 

— with eambobapies ! ae 


That thou art lazy, there is no denying, 

_ For on thy ragee straw thou wouldst be lying 
_ All morning, noon, and night, in heat or rain— 
- Something i in thy stomach—nothing in thy brain. 







































= - lac’ raat Chak; 
excited whisper ; “a herd of eight I think!" 
Aye, there they were, standing all huddle: 
together on the opposite bank of the nullah, and 
staring fixedly but timourously at the strange 





sight of'a party of Europeans seated, or reclining 


in various odd attitudes. They were certainly 
beautiful animals, and as they stood, backed by the 
dense foliage from which they hs 


would have formed a study worthy 









brash. They were perfectly motionless, and seem- 
ed as though fascinated by the sig 
beholding, with their large brown 
opened widely. They stood with er 

which the branching horns rose like 
a Roman warrior ; 


they were 
gentle eyes 
heads, from 
plume of 
their ears cocked bent for- 
: Ee and a beautifully dark and glossy coats 

’ ooking as though they h i 
Z But Harris, Tei main Adis 
time in making observat 


ae se tone to continue talking just as usual, in 
be : a” egg the deer’s attention and then — 
‘- grasping his rifle, was on his knee “ pre 


and taking aim at the ch 
on : : est of the foremost buck. - * 
; “ But ‘the agile animal, seeing the movement, was 
iia at once, and with one li * ae 























» Was not going to waste a 
tons ; he told the party im ag 
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followed by the whole herd, before the sportsman 
had made up his mind to draw trigger. ‘ 

Cocky gave vent to certain expressions, unfor- 
tunately too often made use of by men when vexed 
~in fact he swore terribly. 

At this, Mr. Huntly’s face grew pale ; he rose, 
and began strolling away as calmly as he eould. 

« I beg your pardon for swearing in your pre- 
sence, Mr. Huntly,” cried Cocky, calling after him, 
“ but it was such a confounded sell, I couldn’t help 
it.” 

“ You haven't offended me, Mr. Harris,” replied 
the Clergyman, in very gentle tones. ‘ So youneed 
not beg my pardon. I wont begin to lecture you 
on the fearful habit which I see you allow to govern 
you, my dear fellow ; but I wish you would think 
calmly over it, and see, not only how useless it is, 
but how blasphemous to your God.” 

Harris received this in silence, and with a bad 
attempt at.a careless smile ; Danniels gave an ex- 
pressive whistle, and muttered ‘‘ You've caught it 
this time, my lad ;” Hillier yawned, and stretched 
himself with a look of profound contempt at the 
parson ; Smiley smiled at Cocky’s awkward attempt 





to look self-possessed, and O’Rourk, witha chuckle, . 3 ie > 

























the un time when he himself had uttered the 
like, and he looked back to it with sadness and 
on horror, for he recollected how difficult it was to 
conquer the habit ; and now that he had conquered _ 
it by God’s help, it was painful—very painful— — 
to him to hear those around him blaspheming. 
It mattered little how carelessly or in what 
spirit the mere words were uttered. The sin 
was hidden there. The glaring sin—of a 
perishing mortal ready to use the name of the 
Great Loving ImmonraL with angry contempt, 
and coupling that name with awful expressions— 


it Ho 


was there lurking in the breast, to be called forth ’ 7, Pt By 


by the enemy of that Great Immortal as opportu- 
nity offered, as another sting to which the tortured 
conscience might be subjected to hereafter. 

These were the clergyman’s grave thoughts, 38 _ 
he took his seat again among the group of careless — ; 
men, and it is not to be wondered at, that they = 
kept him silent for the present. 

» Meanwhile the cavady coolies, by Danniels” 
_ orders, and under the exemplary superintendence _ 
ie _of the Mess Servant, were packing up the largeé 


:' 0 into ae 





all seated together were amicably ogee 
each other the orthodox pan suparee 
lndies, or indulging im an, occas: long-drawn 
whiff from a not very elaborate hookah, manufac- 
tured from the shell of a cocoanut, and a small 
hollow reed. ‘The Shikarries had retired to the 
stream in the nullah to wash their cracked feet, 
-and moisten their dry lips and throats—and every- 
thing looked like a preparation for the return 
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march. 
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A Ma srere soon ready ; and then, headed by thi 
. Shikarries, who seemed to know their where- 





abouts with the greatest exactness, the party started _ 
off in little groups of two or three. The skin ofthe _ 
poor man-eater, whose carcase was left just where a 
he had expired, was borne along by four of the — 
beaters, who kept it stretched out as they proceeded. — 7 


Mr, Huntly and Gough were together, and fol- 
lowed behind all the rest, for the Adjutant’s qniet 
manner, frank face, and cordial good humotr, had 
won, the Clergyman’s favorable opinion, had 
irresistably drawn him to seek a closer acquain - 
ance with their owner. \ 





They talked on various subjects as they strodé 
side by side through the thick 
oc a shot-gun over his left shoulder, and 
ew ~ Rustum bearing his broken 
ur. 
gone on with Hilli 
Harris, for he dreaded a walk eit wad re 
fearing he would talk religion ; and indeed ae 
man was rather unstead — 
having imbibed his favorite beverage rather too 


wR and the knowledge of this : i i 
vot obo under the observation f Mp, fh we 


a 






_ Harris and Hillier h 
ae 
ie. | 


spoke up, and wasn’t 





jungle ; Gough” 


¥ on his homeward walk, — 
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ad a lengthened diseussion 


on the padre: Hillier asserting that euch @ aun 
would do more harm than good, and Harris begging 
to differ with the former. 

«]’I] like him very well,” continued Cocky. “ He 
ashamed of it either; no 
beating about the bush, but coming straight at the 
point like an honest man. I rather respect him 
now for the blowing up he gave me; wasn’t the 
poor fellow hurt at my swearing ?” 

‘* All sham in my opinion,”»replied Longlegs ; 
“his dignity as a parson was hurt, that was all. Tf 
you had done it at Mess wouldn’t he have been down 
your throat? These Pharisaical fellows think no 
end of themselves, Cocky. They'll talk to you like 
saints, and slip you a tract, and ery over you if 
you're sick; but they think themselves insulted if 

a fellow raps out a harmless oath.” 

“ Qome, come ; old fellow, an oath such as mine 
wasn’t quite the cheese though.” 

“ Bah !” returned the other, ‘ where's the 
harm in it ? You didn’t knock down any one 
with it, that I saw; it slipped out unawares 

perhaps, and there’s the end of it. I shouldn't have 










‘ ied.” ee 4 , 
Saas ina have gone off, and left the 

pester ants obteahcatihn ionic aaa 
«© Hem geht have ' 














they rile a fellow so confoundedly with ther 
unealled-for twaddle, that he takes eaguinn 
whole business, and washes his hands of religion 
ever after. I was once nearly converted, as ioe 
call it, by a German Missionary, but by a piece of 
good luck, I got away from him, and still retai 
my good sense.” s 
Meanwhile Nerton and Smiley were engaged in 
conversation somegwo hundre: {yards further on 
Old Danniels had been with thei, but ine halted a 
little to examine, and pluck up, a peculiar kind of 
grass ; (for he was a bit of a botanist, and never 
went through the jungle without bringing home 
some specimen, ) so the two were left to themselves. 
to ~apaghy great relief. 
a I see you've been taking my advice, Smiley,”) 
. Da ea he found Danniels out of ear-ahot.! 
u gave our friend a }j i 
venreweloome, at the toast a ion pm ; a4 
“€Oh you mean Gough,” ; 


man. “ Yes, returned the young 


I did hit him rat} 
ner ; but he’s so 
caaawes pg it seems asin to sidodee 
ee , precious near] ag 
et this morning ; you’ i. ne me out of 
tgs the poor spoon was in? 
Ob, + wom sey to Trinny Boots? ey... vil 
» to rile him? Why I dropped a} ae me 
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effect that she'd throw him overboard if he didn’t 


turn religious; what you told me, you know, or 
something like it.” greet 

“ Poor Gough, he’s not at all a bad fellow,” re- 
marked Nerton; ‘but he’s so very soft. You'll find 
he'll not bully you much longer, however, if you 
chaff him before the others; did you see how he 
gave in about the tiger 2 

“ Aye,” said Smiley ; “do you think that was 
because he was afraid of me?” 

“Qh I don’t say that, Boots; but I think he'll 
give way in many things, if you use your power 
jadiciously. Where is he now i 

‘Coming on in the rear with our friend the 
parson,” replied Boots. “ Isn’t he a rum card, 
Nerton ?” 

“‘ He certainly seems a bit of a Pharisee,” said 
the other, thoughtfully. ‘I very much enjoyed 
his attack on you, Boots; do you think he is. 
sincere, or a humbug.” 

‘Oh I don’t think he’s a humbug ; he’s too out-. 
spoken for that. I like his face rather, though I 
cant stand his trash. I wonder how Gough gets 
along with him.” ” , mye aero 

i Do you know, Smiley, rn inning to think | 
our Adjutant’s an uncommonly deep knowing one,’ | 

said Nerton, with an emphatic shake of his head... 
“‘ He knows on which side his bread is buttered. 
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over him than you think, my lad ; keep on chaffing 
him, he'll be humbled down wonderfully. See if 














or ti c ” 


- “Ha ha,” laughed Smiley— -““ that is wells he wont, 
heard him sing anything yet.” 4 The subject of this deep scheming talk of Nerton 
| was meanwhile in close conversation with Mr, 


“Oh that doesn’t matter; he'll get lessons, 
Boots ; but I'm sure our friend is going in for it, 
I saw his face brighten up when Padre Huntly 
ce letter to the Colonel. Welly I only 

e sincere, and not play the hypoerite— 
T hate a hypocrite.” , ' 


Huntly on different topics. The latter found him 
well informed on Indian poliey, and well able to 
define his own views of it, and so they rattled along 
pleasantly, touching on the revenue of the country, 
its vast resources, its fertility, its wealth on one 
hand, and its poverty on the yther. Then they 
descanted on its inhabitants, their fanaticism, their 
ignorance, and the baneful effects of caste, and at 
last launched into the subject of European society, 
especially that met with in Military stations. 

‘*We are queer people, out here, we of the H. 
B. I. ©. S.,” said Gough; “ we seem to have @ 
continual and unquenchable thirst for excitement. 
You cannot have noticed it, Sir, being only what is 
ealled a grifin ; but still” 

“ What's that ?” cried the Clergyman ; “A griffin!” 





Oh Nerton, Nerton, why did not youll at i 
yourself then worst of ail, for you know well what - 


you are? 
ve 


“ * . ree hoe 
His stopping behind with the Padre now | 
“ 3 doesn’t it Boots ? they'll be firm 
before they’re in Camp. Master Gough will 


. 1 i Pp to good, an 
have confided n him 4 romised 
é ; > be 





have a jolly weddin “ i 
2 g before ss Yes, it’s a name all new-comers go by out here, 
= wouldn’t ask me to a a Sandybad. until they’ve been a year in the country; I don’t 
Minchilshinks'Pmaiteerhdi toe ae | know what it’s taken from, but: it’s invariably 
“© Oh yes, you'll yhim.” without unceasing excitement. I suppose 
vr vitae weno wt don’t be afraid. en the climate.” | pen aati . atin 
‘WOR met leave: you out: of he. ag “Well, it may be, Gough—you'll allow: me te 
Buests for a good! desh:;-yeu’ve umber of the drop the Mister, will you nob?” en a 


= os Be 













into gaiety and frivolity, when the thermometer 
begins to get a little lower; and I think it must 
be more common among you military people. You 
young men,” continued Mr. Huntly, tapping our 
hero playfully on the shoulder, “seem to me to 
have very little to do ; and if it is so, of course you 
must find a quiet garrison life remarkably dull.” 

*That’s what it is, Mr. Huntly, we have not 
half work enough to do, though there’s a wide 
field for any one of us that has energy enough to 
put his shoulder to the wheel. Those on the Regi- 
mental Staff have necessarily something more to do 
than the others, but it’s not hard by any means in 
a Native Corps. Ramswamy is a much more docile 
animal to work with than the British soldier ; he 
doesn’t give much trouble, and our Company Offi- 
cers are often terribly at a loss to know how to 
spend their time.” 

“I know something of Military life, Gough,” 
remarked the other, “and it has often struck me 
that, while in garrison at least, an Officer spends 
half his time in the Mess Room, Bat billiards, and 
rackets, and racing, and shooting, and boating, and 
such amusements cannot always be got at, Some- 

then is required, and if thig ig 
attainable, conshisawarteyaent ne 


self artificially by dri 


bye,” he went on, 
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nking, and once that habit 


i th 
«<a hold—farewell all peace of mind. Bye " 4 
‘ assuming a graver tone, © 
ty —now I hope 
‘ced there was one of your par \ 
te nded—-who appears too indulgent 


t be off é‘ , alae 
ye kimneall in whatis termed ‘liquoring up- Its 


ishm ; I judged aright?” 
Irishman, I mean ; have 4 Jud tha 
= I’m afraid you have, Sir ; it’s poor O’ Rourk, 


: He certainly does take more than is good for him. 


He’s my best friend in the Regiment, and I’d _ 
a great deal to see him thoroughly eared = rs 
habit, for it will be a curse to him some day, 
ash ee 
eee How long is it since he began indulging in it?” 
«‘ Oh not very long ; he took to it gradually, only 
e months ago.” 
ney Then there is great hope. Oh Gough, if you 
ave really that. man’s friend—friend, im the sound 
honest sense of the word—will you not a Jone 
very best to draw him out of the danger he’s in?” 
“‘ T have tried everything with him, oxpept fora, 
and of course that’s out of the question, nelied 
Gough, sadly.‘ You know, Mr. Huntly, Tm not 
a religious man; never was—and never likely = 
become—one, so I can’t bring any but matter-of- 
fact common-sense arguments to bear against him. 
You might perhaps.” ig neta wilt nese tows 
“You speak as if you thought religion and 


common-sense peeeigegeblaeiatss 











; is | ; vavtetl F r se i “ . 2 | 
forward religious person, but I must say I've 1 


with some whose religious hobby so affected their. 


minds, that they seemed to be strangers to common. 
sense, There’s no doubt that it’s the right thi 
ght thing to 
be prepared to meet one’s God ; and many are, I’m 
sure, though those around them don't know it. 
I only wish———there, never mind.” 
He chucked some leaves off a little bush near 


him ; crushed them up in his hand, and then flumg ; 


them away with a pettish jerk, as though he wen 


_— ; he was sorry he had ever begun it, and 
ept silent, hoping the other would eh 
ees ange the 


a 


‘The other didn’t speak either; he was waiting 


quietly, with a gentle smile, expecting his friend 
to tell him what it was he wished for. So there 
was a pause for a few moments, d 
seo “ — his gun to his right shoul- 
» but found that bis arm, painine hj 
wae peeyeni to the task. Saeed me saa 
So egg begged that he inp 
it for him ; and after a 

on the part of his companion, succeeded in eg 
site | orlteeiiiacs we: dostenioitengae, { 

pradently taken the cape offend lower youn 


hk 


uring which 


good deal of demur 
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vexed at something; but he did not finish his 
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cocks. The latter then changed the subject with- 
out any difficulty. ee 

«é Did that thieving boy of yours actually leave 
you nothing but what you carry with you ad “ch 

“ Nothing else, I assure you- He was kind 
enough to let me have the suit I was in the habit of 
wearing on my journey—a rusty black, as you 
may perceive ; but I suppose there are tailors to 
be found in Sandybad.” 

«¢ Oh of course there are, as I know to my cost ; 
they’re natives, of course, and will take you in if 
they possibly can.” 

«| suppose they'll discover I’m a——what dye 
call it—a griffin, before very long; but you were 
saying a moment ago, that you wished some- 
thing or other, and did not finish your sentence ; 
may I ask what it is you wish for, my friend ; 
perhaps I can put you in the way of obtaining 
in” 

Gough looked round at the Clergyman as if to 
divine his thoughts ; and, as he met a frank, 
unflinching gaze from those dark expressive eyes, 
he felt he knew what was meant ;and that it was 
well meant. ate ae 
_ « Oh never mind !” he answered carelessly, ‘ it’s 
no use my telling you, Sir; I don’t think you 

could help me.” i treqnis te? cep ei Ro 
© GNeither of us can tell that, unless T know what 
‘it is you need,” was the pleasant answer. “I may 


yw 
















ES Mab init then? 
give you.” 
_ The young man smiled bitterly, a ; 
' ly, and flung away 
his cheroot, pettishily. “ Aye! God knows I have 
need of it, very much need of it,” said he; “ the 
world he not given me much of that, or religion 
either,” he added, almost fiercely. ‘I’ve been most 
unhappy all day, though I’ve been trying to drive 
ba away, and forget it; but it won’t do.” 
, Then Fon shonkd still go on seeking happiness. 
ri above, replied the Clergyman, gently, 

h my friend, if you could only experience the 
+ edi that is given to one who casts all 
= ao on his God, you would not cease going to 
= or help. Why don’t you carry your trouble 
tort e foot: of Gade throne? There is no difficulty 
“ical ell death has made it casy for a ot 
: ed man to approach his God = 
our care, whatever it rf 
epee?" “may be, to Him to lighten 
“TI have done s0, Si ite 
t 0 dee ads ‘te — si hare aries 
Ee op whose fault is that d 
bone Tepeuelf it i9 Sma i 
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Tdon’t pray aright. Y'll tell you the truth,” he 
went on, in a bold open manner: ‘*J doubt very 
much that my prayers should be heard at all; 
there’s a hundred reasons to one against it. What 
am I, that God should stoop to hear what I ask ? 
If I were sure I was praying to some purpose, 
knew who I was praying to, and was certain I'd be 
heard and answered, it would be another matter. 
But I’m always doubting its utility at all ; doubt- 
ing every thing in connection with it, and then 
where's the use of it. It’s a mockery! God hasn’t 
heard my prayers yet.” 
«“ You é¢annot make God a liar, my friend, can 
you ? it depends on yourself whether you are heard 
or not. It’s entirely your own fault. He has said, 
« Ask and ye shall receive,’ but he has also said, ‘Ye 
ask, and obtain not because ye ask amiss.” Now I 
think before you can ask God, through Jesus 
Christ, for anything 80 as to obtain, you must be 
accepted in His sight. Are you so ay an ate 
“© He knows that,” replied the young man, 
«< How can T tell whether Tam or not?) "7" 
« The old, old story,” said Mr. Huntly, thought- 
fully, ‘I’ve heard that reasoning often; but the 
fact is, my dear fellow, you cannot bring: yourself 
to believe in the very simplicity of the way you are 
shail hac? go dared emeoukes pane. 


so, oy sora nara 















‘eannot hope so. Some deed of sin must po 




































for the pure; you must needs be se 
; ee i 
would enter there.” 
*¢ Sinless ! what’s that you say ?” eri Goagis 
y » ro ioe 
“ Who then can be saved ?” * 
as a those who have sinned, and collide 
a glory, but to whom Christ’s righteousness 
been imputed ; all those who are made clean 


by the blood of Christ; there is no condemnation — 


ripen do you not understand me ?” rw 
- do Mr. Huntly, but I—I can’t believe it." 
Say rather you will not. God’s wondrous 


love, in giving a substi 
titute fi passes 
comprehension.” Whe ta it 


me, I must be a pardoned 
condemnation for me,” 6 owe 


advantage of it, 


Would aa and so you are still” 





prick and sting your conscience sometimes; and ig 
oon. you hope to enjoy life everlasting hereafter 
with any stain of sin upon you—never ! Heaven is 


* But that doesn’t alter the pa 
fact,” said the young 

man. “ If) 
If God has really given a substitute for ™ 
ean be no 
ee ann : 


“But you cannot : . 2 
_ believe this; you will not take — 


not be more reasonable, if you Se 


pee 
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know that you are saved, and live the rest of your 
life as a saved man.” ; ” 
« [ don’t understand you clearly.” 
 “ Then will put asomewhat parallel case to you. 
| A certain rebel, who had been sentenced to death 
for treason, was thrust with many others into a 
dungeon from whence he was to be removed only to 
phis grave. While lying in the carelessness of despair, 
in his dark cell, almost reconciled to, and yet 
wishing to escape from, his ignominious but justly 
?} merited fate, he heard the voice of a special Herald 
of the king proclaiming that there was free pardon 
| for all ; that the Prince of the land had undertaken 
~ to bear the punishment in their stead, and that such 
was the love of the king towards the misguided 
rebels, that he had accepted the atonement thus 
offered, and was willing to set every prisoner at 
large. He further stated that the Prince had been 
 execuited; had borne to theutmost the heavy penalty 
| of the law in their stead, and that now they were 
{roe ; their prison doors were left wide open, and 
they might, if they chose, leave their noisome cells, 
and walk forth into the bright glorious light, of 
Heaven, as free as the air around them. Their safe~ 
= | guard would be the name of the. Prince; no one 
could attempt to imprison them again, or even burt 
| pr injurethem if they pleaded his death for their 
snjaty eco Watttbe Ang sronld dee) ih SaNRAR 
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~ would b i conduct of the rebel, wh " 
instead of rising with joy unspeakable and walking : 
into liberty through the open door, spurned the ; 
good news, or let it pass unheeded, and remained | 
still lying grovellingon his dungeon floor, doubting | 
the truth of the herald’s proclamation ? You 
would say there must have been some great charm 
for him in that loathsome dungeon ; something 
he valued better than life and freedom, that he did 
not at least try to walk out of it. Of wha 
the death of the Prince to him? now at all ; he 
might lie there till he died, but would that be free- 
dom ? And here you are doubting the very words 
of God Himself. You will not believe that eternal 
life is yours from this very moment, if you will 
only accept of it ; and in that unbelief you prefer 
toremain. You will stay doubting, doubting, 
doubting, instead of gladly saying, ‘ Lord, 1 take 
what thou hast offered,’ and if you will still go on 
in your unbelief, Death will come, and where will 
your salvation be then ? Will Christ’s death have 
been of any use to you? no—none—none.” 

“ You are very hard upon me, Sir,”’ said Gough, 
and then after a pause, he added, ‘and so you 
believe I shall be lost ?” 

* Not if you accept this great offer stion,” 

ted the ter. Thank Go, am no ma 
Twill condemn 00 one ; byt will find 
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choose, in the eighteenth verse of the third of John’s 
Gospel—judge for yourself, One thing, however, I 
should, and will, tell you, and that is, that ‘ there 
is no other name given under Heaven whereby we 
may be saved but that of Christ Jesus.’ ”’ 
| would like to be really a Christian,” mut- 
tered Gough—** and yet—no ; there are.too many 
things I should have. to give up. The fact is, 
Sir--I may as well be plain with you, I have a 
very good reason for not showing myself one at® 
"present at least. I mean that appearances would 
be very much against me. I know what all our 
fellows would think of me, if they saw me going 
‘about quite seriously, quoting Seripture and 
repeating Hymns. They’d make me miserable.” 
‘Qh I don’t think they would, Gough; don’t 
judge them harshly. Though they may not be 


following the Lord themselves, they really admire 


a straight-forward man who acts up to his convic- 


tions, and I think that, however they may ridicule 


_ you at first, they’ll soon cease to do so, seeing it 
has no effect on you.” 


_. “It'snot ridicule I fear, Sir,” answered the young 


man, slightly hurt, * it’s evil repute. You don’t 


; but there are certain cireum- 
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either your salvation or condemnation, @8 YOU == 



















cast agin 
‘I could not honestly be a teue Christian 
others finding it out sooner or later; ani they 
misunderstand my motive, and despise me. ov 
knows I feel the faith, you spoke of just now, takin 
hold of my heart ; and I shall ever be ntatebel for A bs 
syour teaching ; but everything is against me. _| mq 
~ must put down the feeling, and—and | dare sa) 4 
I shall get on just as well without that faith. 4 
need not urge me, Sir,” he continued, seeing that . 
Mr. Huntly was evidently about td remonstrate _ 
with him, “I've thought over the matter and not is 
even to gain my dearest heart's esire, would I Jet 
any one suspect that there wa any change in 
me. Come, let's alter the subject ; ; it worries me - 
greatly, and is entirely thrown away upon me.” 
Gough ! you're a curious mixture, Lmustsay,”” 
a Mr. Huatly, stopping in his walk, and 
ing gravely at his companion with folded arms. 
ou seem so bold, and frank, and fearless, and 4 
yet you wall not act according to the dictates of " 
Your conscience, because you fear what those — 
around may remark of you, . I think, my dear 
bse that if instead of —__. : 
k ‘reams as Sapna an 
rede setiiecasae } oi stile 
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- eannot bear it. You don’t know what a struggle it 
4 ‘ ‘tome. Weare very good friends at present, and. 
— T trust will always remain so ; but you are trying 


; ‘id my patience; what have I to do with all that you 


told me of, of Christ’s love ? It’s not for me at 
present, and I can’t bear it. Let us understand 
each other, please. Ido not wish to be further 


99 


urged. So there, let the matter rest ! 
After this, Mr. Huntly felt that any further 
recurrence to the subject at present would be 
mal apropos ; but as he walked silently on, he pon= ~ 
dered earnestly over the young man’s words, He 
was too mueh accustomed to meet with rebufts, 
and harsh words, from those whom he tried to 
‘counsel, to feel in the slightest degree offended 
with his companion now, and .wondered greatly 
what those circumstances could be which now 
hindered Gough from following the evident con~ 
victions of his heart. Yow will not be surprised, 
reader, at the latter coming to the decision he had 
stated, for you know exactly how matters: stood 
with him as regards Miss Maurice. He feared 
that she, as well as his brother Officers, would P 
mis-understand his motives, and thereby her love 
for him, (which she had confessed to) amight be 
‘turned to scorn of him. - Be 1 - 
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thoughts and give no one the 
thought of the whole matter, the more perplexed _ 


er) 


he became ; he felt a yearning —an earnest longing ee) 
he. could not account for—to attain the peace of 7 
mind, conscience whispered him would be his, if 

’ 


he became a real servant of his Maker, but he felt _ 
he could not be so without its effecting a noticeable 
change in his conduct and conversation, and this 


he feared (perhaps justly feared) would lead to his | 4 


being suspected of hypocrisy. He felt the love of 


God towards him, in giving Christ to bear the 
pains of death in his stead, but—poor soul—he 7 
Jonged to drive it out, for he knew he must needs ~~ 
be changed. Never before had the grand glorious | ; 
tenets of the true Christian faith been so palpably 
Visible to his mind’s eye—so clearly brought home — 
to him in all their striking simplicity. But now 
he earnestly wished he could doubt them, for he 
















knew that to be thoroughly honest he must act 
up to them, and so he made the determination 
‘ that if it were possible, he would resist these serious 
; convictions of his heart to the very utmost, in 
| elec good name—“ the immediate jewel of 
_ soul”—should not be tarnished, yyy, Huntly, 
fr nc ag 
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dSriclasion Gough had arrived at, in his via bite 


and being in ignorance of the circumstances alluded 


to by the latter, was greatly pained at it. Had he 
known the young man’s motive for altogether 
eschewing religion, he might have reasoned with 
him on the folly of permitting his strong love for a 
fellow-mortal to be the idol which, undoubtedly, 
wes the cause of his being inimical to God’s love. 
He might have shown him what a snare it was to 
him, to keep him grovelling on the things of elay, 
when so bright a heavenly freedom was within his 
reach. And he would most likely have expressed 
his opinion that Miss Maurice was perfectly right, 
in refusing to unite herself for life below, to one 
whom she was tremblingly uncertain of ever 
meeting in bliss hereafter. 

They did not speak for some time, and when 
they did, Gough launched into some topie widely 
different from the thoughts which were oceupying 
his mind ; and which, though an interesting one 
in itself, was far from being so at present to the 
two friends. It served, however, slightly to oceupy 
their attention for the remainder of their walk, 
and when they came in sight of the camp, with 
all its varied accompaniments, Gough resumed the 
carrying of his gun, and the two strode forward 
somewhat relieved, for really the latter part of their 
journey had been most irksome to both, They 
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a) af ‘Preced : 
‘i nn “apprise Colonel 
ete ,of the stranger ( y had Bn 
1 Mae eas, et Wis etiae0f odeotion to Misi. § 





Hospitality in India seems to be condueted wi 
much more confiding spirit than in Britain, A 
Jetter of introduction almost entitles a stranger to 

‘be’ received as.a guest for weeks, and even months 
dn the former ; while in the latter its only result | 
‘is, perhaps, but a few moment’s interested’ conver- : 
sation. Colonel Maurice fally imbibed the spirit 
of hospitality in its highest sense, and thongh he 


expected note of introduction, it was quite suffi- — 
‘cient for him that a gentleman sought his friend- 
‘ship and the shadow of his tent ; and he had already 
a ‘Piven the necessary orders for his reception, and 
Bs ‘was prepared to act the host, for as long’ as his 
is “expected friend wished. Og 
“a Mr Huntly bowed politely to the ladies, Gough 
following suit, and then turning to the Colonel who — 
held out his hand, saluted him warmly. ei fos 
“Welcome to Camp, Mr. Huntly,” began the old 
‘ Soldier - “My lads have been telling me of your 
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he added, turning to Mrs, and Miss 





Huntly,” 
Maurice. 

Both the ladies now spoke some words of cor- 
dial welcome, and in a very short time all stiffness 
and restraint had disappeared, and they were chat- 
ting together like old friends. 5 Herel hebiey 

“ We've been playing a game of croquet with 
the other ladies, and some of the Offieers, Mr. 
Huntly,” said Mrs. Maurice, in her pleasant tones; 
“but I feel sure you are too fatigued to enjoy 
the pastime very much this evening. Perhaps 
vou would like however to be intreduced to the 
players ?” 

Mr. Huntly signified a grateful assent, and they 
all moved off towards the temporary eroquet 
ground, on which Mrs. Hearty, Mrs. Mackey, 
their respective husbands, and the poet of the 
Regiment were busy rokeying each other with 
good-humoured zeal, Meantime Gough, had slip- 
ped round to the side of the young lady ; who, on 
pereeiving his arm bound up, was of course greatly 
concerned to know the extent of the injury and its. 
cause. atx ‘ i ateiets a 

“Oh it’s nothing, Miss Maurice.” I ieut. ne 
with a knife by a mere accident ; it’s not painful 
nor is it bodily pain I’m suffering from. ‘You hy 
me very much,” he continued, in a low 
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n't you think you ean hurt mo also i 

talking of it. I told Papa and Mamma all about 

it, and they approve of my decision. Is it not 

better not to allude to it again?” . 

Gough was piqued at once ; at present he was 

in no very peaceful frame of mind. Her answer 

did not please him. She did not care for him, he 

thought ; she was trying to forget him ; and would 

no doubt very shortly succeed. Smiley's words 

in the tent that morning recurred just now to his 

memory, and the flush rose to his cheek that 
moment with angry vexation. 

“T'll give you my opinion. You are very un- 
just ; I have decided also. I wont be bribed, Miss 
Maurice ; none of your most loving, charitable reli- 
gion for me—Good evening, ladies ! Good evening, 
Colonel !” he added aloud, and as calmly as he 

" could, raising his hat to the former, “ I'll see you 
. ge Mr. ety, I suppose,” turning to 
oe ; “Tl be offto change, and prepare 
rctorad “het he went in a whirl of angry 


“Will you come na anes 
” th Gou at 
ca the Colonel called lie ac eh 
_ Not to-night, thank you, Sir.” plied the — 
_ yourll man, civeloaily, and hardiy 1 repli ; 
Pm tet st wil goto be early 





body around. 


seven years. 


“Sige ar 

















“put out, I see.” 
and perplexed ; 
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Y cémarked the Colonel. . “ Gough's 


Aye, poor fellow, he was put out, 
vexed with everything and every- 
But far more vexed was he with 


:: himself, for the cruel hasty words he had uttered 
to her for whom he would. willingly have served 
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might have been standing just opposite the 


naa Colonel’s tent door. At the head, and foot, sat 


Colonel and Mrs. Maurice; and at the side, Mr. 
Huntly and Ada Maurice. It was a very substan- 
tial repast though it was only called a tea,” 
There was a nice cold pigeon pie, (Mrs., Maurige 
was famous for her pies), the contents of whith 


had been sent over by some of the Officers, the 
day before, neatly tied together, and labelled a la | 
English game. There was a famous piece of cold 


bacon too, one of the “Europe Articles,” the Mess 
dealt in, and a dathson tart fresh from the ovem. 
OF course there was a baker en route with the 
Regiment ; and the nice fresh little loaves he had 
turned out, were piled on a wooden platter with 





| relief on its edge. 
i Mrs. Maurice, who was bu 
was a li 
ne wong ee, motherly body, with 
| pleasant, kindly faces that, always 
= feo = ouwith a smile, and that you never perdeive 
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Tae hein her. fa 


no difficult matter to “ take her in,” as the saying 


Apo half past six that evening, ‘ tea-taly . 


























the usual motto, « 
» “* Waste not, want not,” carved im 3 off, delighted at the prospect of an increase to his 


sy pouring out the tea, 5 
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is. Mr. Huntly felt very much at home with her, ao. 
and enjoyed his chat with her, greatly taken by = 
her kind ananner, and the soft gentle face of Ada, 
which he would often find himself looking at 
throngh his glasses. His appearance was very 
much improved since he had had a refreshing 
* tub,” and was arrayed in some of Colonel Mau- 
rice’s cool cotton clothing, Almost the first thing 
the Colonel’s chokra* had asked him on his entering 
the tent set apart for his use, was, “ Master want 
Barber, please Sar?’ Master, after rubbing his 
cheeks and his chin, came to the conelusion, that 
though a barber wasn’t absolutely necessary, he 
might be desirable as a luxury. So he was lathered, 
and taken by the nose, and gently stroked by the 
razor, till his face actually shone. He was greatly 
amused at the Barber's curiosity ; the dapper little > ey 
native pumped every part of the history of the <i aia 
robbery, and his subsequent wanderings in the tus 
jungle out of the ‘* Padre Sahib,” and then went 













income, to tell the first person he met, with various 
addenda of his own, all the Padre’s misfortunes, 
ieaving the latterto make his eveningtoiletin peace, 
~ ‘The Colonel was intent upon his Europe paper, 
with his legs stretched comfortably over another = 


Ser te eeae® 




















fe a, and eat his cold pie sparingly, as if it wer 
- anentirely secondary matter with him, 

~~“ You must not think my husband very rude,” 

said Mrs. Maurice. ‘It’s the way he usually 

spends his time at tea.”’ ' 

Tut!’ said the old Colonel, looking up from 

his paper; ‘‘Mr. Huntly is minding himself, my 
‘dear. He'll excuse me I know, if you two make 
yourselves agreeable to him. I say, Ada; what 
d’ye think of this news?” he continued, ** bodies ave 
now beginning to be worn very low and peaked.” 

Why papa it doesn't make much difference to 
me, at Rajooloopettah at any rate,” laughed Ada. 

“ Ada is a great worker, Mr. Huntly,” said 
her mother ; ‘ she’s very expert with her needle. 
Her papa wont require any slippers and smoking- 
caps, as long as she is with him.” 

“Ah, something like my wife, Lsuppose,” replied 
Mr. Huntly, “ ‘The amount of crotchet work, wool- 
work, stocking-darning, and button-sowing, that 
she does is, perfectly astounding. I don’t know 
how I shall manage to keep house until she comes 
out. I've got into a scrape without her already-” 

“Ohl? remarked the Colonel, from behind his 
por age 3 ie men who place a good deal of dependence 
va tg 
got into unpleasant 
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sorapes myself, when Mrs, Maurice was at home 
with the children ; I was cheated right and left. * 
was marvellous how the price of every article rose.’ 

Amidst the conversation which followed, the 

first Bugle-eall, to the Officers’ Mess, sounded, and 
the servants were to be seen hurrying to and fro 
with various plates and dishes, for it is generally 
the custom in India when a Regiment is on the 
march, for the Mess crockery to be kept packed, 
each Officer sending some of his own crockery, 
cutlery, and glass, or more usually pewter, to adorn 
the Mess-table which, in consequence, presents a 
strikingly heterogeneous appearance. 

“Your Officers dine rather late, don’t they, 
Colonel ?” asked Mr. Huntly. 

‘Well, I certainly think it would be more to 
their comfort to dine earlier on the march, But 
the dining members preferred seven ; 80 of course 
T left it to them. If they’re not sleeping during 
the day, they’re generally out shooting, and the 
édee of the apt: them lots of time 

id dress for it. 

x emia: coming along our way ?” asked 

the Clergyman, looking at a short thick figureima 

round, solar topée, and a thin, cotton ‘suit 

_ puch bespattered wi thred clay, who was approaah- 

ie them, carrying a thin bamboo — 
a , aes 
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4a 
ft 





my Oh that’s Dr. Milton, our M. D., such an ee 
















ipalttinig walk, and a hirscthiol: “ath 
had heated him greatly. “ How do ladies ?— 
ing Con’l. hot isn’t it—eh ?’—humph !”” 
took ont a voluminous red silk handkerchief to 
wipe his brow with, he looked — towards 
a Clergyman. 

*The Reverend Mr. Huntlv—Doetor Milton,” 
said the Colonel, introducing them. “My ladseame 
aeross his Reverence, wandering in the jungle; 
lost for three nights and days—what do you think 

of that, Doctor ?” 
Bless me!—how do, Sir ?—how do?—lost 
eh? well, aint surprised—not a bit—lost myself 
often~—not pleasant, though-—want of food and 
sleep—system deranged—fee! it for weeks~-how 
dye feel ?—pulse regular, eh ?”” Riis 
Oh perfectly—per feetly Doetor, thank yor.” 


“ Don’t believe it~something wrong—face 
pale—nerves out of order—gi’me your wrist 


coer s0—want a + tonio--drop the. er 


_ “ Tdon’t think there’s an ae 
ee ythin Deets 
em wate rate.” ‘ania ae 








to the ladies, it was plainly seen that the anal 





even- 
and, as he 










—you'rea new comer—must be cautious. 
wntion better than cure. Send you a tonie— 


: 2 you a deal of good—fever in system—soon pat 
you right—right as a trivet ! 


” 


- bel ‘ ° . 
‘¢ What's a trivet, Doctor ?” asked Miss Maurice, 


laughing. 


“ Trivet, eh ?—don’t you know ?—sharp girl— 
very sharp, take one up in no time—trivet, eh ?— 
it’s --—— losing my memory—quite forget—look 
up Dictionary -—Johnson’s—find it there.” : 

* Do you know how he defines fishing, Doctor ? 
asked Mrs. Maurice. 

‘‘Heard it ma’am—bad definition, very malt of no 
taste—hated sport— bookworm—wore ‘ wig, asia 
eritie—mind his own business, better for him. 

Mr. Huntly couldn’t help laughing slousi ang 
remarking that it was fortunate Doctor Milton 
had never met Doctor Johnson. i 

“ Have you caught anything, Doctor?” asked 

ice. 

yee ?—should think so—fine specimens—_ 

spotted murrell—all. for you—specially for you— 

t delieacy—very voracious—where’s my what 
= call him. ?”—and the Doctor wheeled smartly _ 
pt _ — looking about for acreneen et 






































vefore ?" asked 
_ * Tea? no thanks—don’ any indy, 
ah bl tsuit me— special 
ie aets on nerves—keeps me ‘ wak bn 
x ae i >" wake— 
~ » too—bye bye. Evening, Mr.— cs 
oe _—— mind—bye bye,” and Rain's 
ote sna . ye, 1d the little 
na ed away to his own tent, anid . 
oe with himself, and everybody round | = 
e's an odd character that,”’ said the C = 
At 





looking ay the Doctor’s retreating figure Fi 
pearing into the surrounding a ee 
minal a kinder-hearted man antehl ; \ mais 2 
ara — shortly, but he has very tok 
Ma “ec Ww onder how he can take such interest 
+3 . oe He never eats one, I know.” 
jaa le nan ~~ him one day why he was so 
on Romig g> eried Ada, merrily—‘“‘ and what do 
uw. he said? He must have been joking as 


he alwa i 
ys is—t] : 
vengeance,” tat he fished from motives of 


“ Vengeance 2” 
** Yes, isn’t it 
odd ?— 
because an uncle of his Oh 
was, playing—-I thin was 
and fell into dee 


: laughed so at him! 
illed by fishing. He 
k he called itinne aaa ; 
P water, and was drowned ; and 


Ye thewhele fanny che” 





ek? . 
& 
Somethin y 







'PewWeDoctor Milto 
4 Mortal ig N, out of revenge, must neadabe & 
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« Just like the Doctor, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Maurice ; “ he’s always inventing funny 
stories.” 
“ He was chaffing you, Ada,” added her father, 
‘picking up his paper again, ‘* He’s no fool, 1 can 
tell you.” 
‘Perhaps he does i 


put in Mr. Huntly, with a smile. 
4 "Al! that may be,” said Mrs. Maurice ; ‘ for 


T know that he’s always staring through a micros-~ 
leisure; and now that I think of 
fish, 1 find they’ve been cut im 
d not make out what it was 
nk you must be right, 


t to study piseal anatomy,” 


cope when he has 
it, when he sends me 
different parts ; I coul 
for at the time, but I now thi 
Mr. Huntly.” ; 
“ Oh, and he has got such a queer dog too,” said 
Ada, laughing ; “‘ you mever saw such a cur, 
Mr.Huntly. He calls it the Doctor, because, as 
the says, it prescribes for itself by eating grass 
‘whenever it’s ill. It has only one eye; and one 
ear ; is lame on three legs, and has a kink, as the 

Doctor ealls it, in its tail.” 
« What’s a kink ?” asked Mr. Huntly, with @ 


Jaugh. 
"i's akind of knot ; the brate's tail is out of 


£ 
ee 4 
Ee 


from the | 
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ae iuakd the wbediiy Ton : Nt st: —egatehies® ; the popping of soda water pre 
ce Oh In ig a ye IT musteay.” | —_ barking of pariah do and the distant howling 

~~ € Oh he’ "le a le 2 oe - Warking of peria 78, 
‘thing ve : : people if there's. ; the jackal could be distinctly heard. It was a very 
he’s f age with them,” ‘said Mrs, Mn’ pleasing sight, however disagreeable the sounds 
«fad of bia profession, I think.” might have been, and Mr. Huntly said as much, 
The Colonel endorsed his wife's opinion adding, however, that he wondered whether they 


added that he was clever in it too —_ had said grace. 
4 @race! not they I’m afraid,” replied the 


> Colonel. “ Individually, some may perhaps have 






% 


= 


“e » 
There's the second bugle, for Mess, sounding !”” 


eried Ada, “and oh! | 

‘ ! look how . i WS, 

: looks inside with all the bri are ee Mess-tent done so, but a common grace, before or after meals, 

| jackets—they’ve sat down ‘aaed : _ vend ved = at a Mess-table is very seldom heard, unless there 
eady, LS happens to be a clergyman present, when: it’s the 


bis Hun € pe? 
gry dogs !” murmured the Colonel. a eeylopelel ape 


. bit to ask him to offer one. 
Mr. Huntly turned round to look at the Mess sno oP 


something morally wrong in neglecting it.” 


ye tent. — 

. | ba seem on warm, the kanauts, orcan- “Weill, Lagree with you, Sir ; it shows they 
‘ . itt tina a removed, and the Officers, now haven't. a sense of gratitude towards their God for 
ts ster taal 1e table, were plainly visible in the blessing of food. At any rate, if they have, 
; : yellow glare of the hanging oil-lamps. ~ they give no one, even the heathen around them, 


to understand so. 1 don’t so much blame them as 


the higher authorities, who should, by precept and 
example, urge those under them to be ‘at least 


consistent as professing Christians.” : Aaa 
“ Poor young men !”’ said Mrs. Maurice ; “they 


The se mit 

. Teg were flitting about with great zeal, 

Bi only a ar usual three turns round the table where 
as necessary, or standing dust busta, or 


with folded artns 
S, at the backs f thei 
Masters. Two were veh of their respective 


ea Possession of a plate te meee Se seem to care for nothing but enjoyment as long as 
a Tecognized as « Bi. p one, who could be easily this life lasts. They forget there's. in 
AES Se . & Turban,” was energetically beyond the grave, which makes all earthly happi- ee 
' but it's allover the world,and Tsup- oe 
ae By end of . 3 ‘ | AF a Sols 


soy: _ a side table, whilethrough 
steno © buzz and hum of conversa 

em | “teen id clatter of their knives 
| Plates aes debbering of the cooks and tanny- 
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ha Ti, a 
+ se Guddaace ‘Sir,” rejoined the Colonel, 
pe ext though asa rule, my lads are stead 

: behaved, I don’t think there's o : 
them ja the slightest religious feeling. mitt 
vs oo it in others, but they'll have 

‘ emselves. I conduct the services on 
Sunday, and as I make it a parade, it’s i i 
on all to attend.” nat etl 
“Ah well, candidly, I thi ‘ 
ee y, I think that’ i "= 
on 8a mistake, 

> eee a aa ; “ coercion won't do; it’s 

eae . pt and example work far more — 

ees every man be fully persuaded in his 
| : owe I would not do away with — 

Church parade altogether, but I would not insist 


upon the attendance 
of 
though a Protestant, > a 
that it was a mockery 
Atthis moment a dew 





he took no pleasure in it, or 
to him.” 

burst of langhter rang out 
from the Mess-tent, and the 
@ heard, on its cessation, 
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lently, for she had recognized the voice of Gough 
im the angry tones that answered Smiley 5 and 
had a presentiment of coming evil. Her poor 
lover had been in no amiable state of mind when 
he had parted from her that evening, and she feared 
greatly that he would be only too successful in his 
attempts to drown all conviction, and drive away 
alleare, ‘Though she knew he was kind and good 
natured, on the whole; she was also perfectly well 
aware that he had a temper of his own, and she 
feared that if he gave way to it, it might lead him 
into danger, and be one of the greatest enemies 
to his ever attaining the peace of an inner life. Oh, 
how she loved him—this little woman. She had 
leved him, for some months past, unknown to any 
one; but she could not help feeling he was in 
danger, and her tender concern for him had only 
gone to add to her love. She blamed herself now for 
having betrayed herself into a confession of her 
love to him, but she had only told him the truth, 
and that truth had slipped out, before she knew it. 
Had she been living with a hope only in this world, 
she would never have dreamt of refusing to be his 
wife; but the question, ‘ how can two walk 
together unless they be agreed ?” was constantly 
in her mind, and she felt that, until the youngman 
was of the same mind as herself and believed as 


he did, she would do wrong to marry him, B eh 
















at aa 





3: a 0 heart very greatly by his last harsh 
words to her, coupled with the assertion that | 
would have none of her religion. She felt for hin, 
wm his present unsettled state of mind, anda foreboxd 
ing that something dire would arise out of it mas 
hold of her, and made her tremble. 1 

“Mr. Smiley’s a very tho 
y thoughtless young man,” 
am Mrs. Maurice, after a pause, “ he wil 
getin trouble some day I fear, unless he is more 
cautious.” a 
“é %, . 
Ms “ “9 careless fellow,’’ added the Colonel, 
ei at any kind of fan, than attending to his 
a ve spoken to him seriously several times 
ooh vir but he thinks I've taken a dislike to him, 
. rn chante whatever of my advice.” 
ink Mr. ; 
ee Mr. eet 1 Bae 
‘ £ ; 
face ate Fights ho makes an excellent Adj 
favorite with his io and zealously ; is a general 
scones se Officers, and liked by the 
Brel Sin deg in a little affair: 









# pager eran hand, erm vail 
‘sad. One, she tenderly loved, had wound 1 
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«Tm afraid that was partly my fault, Colonel.” 


5 ‘ I spoke to him as earnestly 


as Leould, and was led 
God would bless my words to his 
but he said at last that he could not 
under some existing 
cease urging him 


to hope that 
soul’s peace ; 
bear religion just now, 
circumstances, and begged me to 
—I think his mind was somewhat disturbed.” 
Lhe Colonel gave an expressive look towards 
his wife and daughter, and was struck with the 
unusual paleness of Ada’sface. Guessing the cause, 
however, he thought it wiser to make no remark, 
A moment afterwards, Smiley’s voice was again 
heard loud in chaff, and as before was sueceeded 
by Gough’s angry tones, in which the words 
‘« hypocrite for no one” were plainly audible. 
‘¢Mr. Hillier is a very fine-looking man, is he 
not?” asked the Clergyman, wishing to divert the 
thoughts of the others from what was going on in 
the Mess-tent. “I should like him very much, 
did he not show himself to hold such a decided 
aversion to theology, as he calls religious feeling.” 
“He is one of those who think the very name 
of religion ought to be mentioned only in whispers, 
jn some quiet corner ; never given out openly to 
the world,” answered the Colonel, ‘ and yet, when. 
poor Tudor was killed, Hillier was most bitterly 
affected on following him to the grave, and told 


ee avished: bo. was as prepared for death, as 






poor ind,we.wrere burying hed. been» by 
















“ther, and became for a time thoughtful of a fr 


state.” 
“ . . — 

i pity him very much indeed”—said Mn} 
Maurice, “for I at least, know that at one time he _ 
was led to fear greatly for himself. He was very — 7 
ill of sun-stroke; indeed Dr. Milton had hardly any 
hopes of his recovery. When I went to see him 
ae day he told me he was very unhappy; and said, 

Oh Mrs. Maurice, do you think I shall be edi : a 
roapge ? I fear eternal death ; tell me something — 
of it.’ L tried, I remember, to show him the Lord’s id 
merey; and read and praved with him, and then he os 
coe that if he lived he would try and serve % 

ithfully. Is it not dreadful to se | 
ce ot dreadful to see and me 
oe If he only knew how equal a right to salvation | — 
ssc med of us; and accepted of it, how happy — | 
rm an “; a Mr. Huntly. “ But [have — 

INKS to stave j i 

anand It is very sad.” rane 
acon ee stepped up, and saluting, said that 
: wilh pattertman had sent him to ask, if the | 

Commanding Sahib’s things had not better be pack- 
Soto hg fabeidapeensieoge next mo = ing. 
ee ‘right, Havildar ! replied “ : 

5 tell him ‘ the Colonel, in 
2 etaoamage @ loading the 


Apt te 
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* 



























3 Mr Huntly quietly acquieseed, and the 
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Handies- I think we had better leave the table te 
the servants now, my dear,” turning to his wite. 
“ They'd better get the packing over whilst they're _ 
wide awake, Perhaps Mr. Huntly would like to 
come in and read a Chapter before we smoke our 
cheroots.” 

Mr. Huntly of course most willingly complied, 
and when prayers were Over, and the ladies, who 
had some packing to do, were bid good night to, 
he strolled out with the Colonel enjoying his plea- 
sant conversation, and a good smoke. 

‘As they walked up and down in the dark, but 
starry night, inefront of the line of tents, they were 
startled by the unusual sound of angry voices 
proceeding from the Mess-tent, and uttered in 
tones which could leave no doubt but that there 
had been some serious quarrel. “«‘ Put me under 
arrest, will you! no, you dare not!” Smiley was 

heard to say in furious wrath. ‘¢ You're not such 
a fool—though you may be a hypocrite.” 

Arash of glass followed this outburst ; and 
then Gough's voice broke out in fiery retaliation. 

«This is disgraceful—shameful !” said the Colo- 
nel, turning to his friend. “I wonder what the 
senior Officers are about that they don’t interfere. 

If you'll excuse me for one. moment, Sir, Tllgo 
er and put a stop to this fracas atonee.” 5p) 
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flinging away his cheroot, 









with rage, and the Colonel, as he st« 
by the scene, saw him ee add 
at Smiley and heard him say passionately. —— 
Heaven, Smiley! I'll have full satisfaction foe all 
these insults; and if you're not kicked out-of the 
corps you disgrace, Ill take care you sums 
— RnR it cost either of us 
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ay 
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CHAPTER %. 
THE COLONEL'S DISPLEASURE. 
TT. HERE were only five Officers seated at the 
table when Gough left, and these were— : 
Dillon, Hillier, Harris, O’Rourk, and Smiley. uf 
They did not see the Colonel at first, he had entered c 
so unexpectedly ; and were beginning their remon= = e< 
stranees with poor Boots in no very gentle terms, 
when they were startled by the voice of the ©. O. 

« What is the meaning of all this, gentlemen ?” 

he commenced haughtily. 

They all rose, and saluted immediately. 

‘‘ T wish to know how, and with whom, this dis- 
graceful disturbance arose,” continued the Colonel, 
 qdvaneing a pace, and folding his arms. 

Smiley turned perfectly white in trepidation ; he 
had never seen the Colonel look so annoyed before, 
and he felt sure that grave consequences would 
ensue. The others all looked towards him, - 
expecting that he would explain the matter for : 
himself, but his lip only quivered, and. he sunk 
down into his chair wembling.® 4 
« Am Ito get no answer ?”” asked 
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his brow growing darker. 
«The whole thing has arisen 
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THE COLONEL’S DISPLEA: SURE. 


| «Leave the table at once, Sir; and go to your 
thundered the Colonel—* or Til send for @ 






. w’ : Cavan pg 
begin ? a tothe Corps ; ip a na 
of you place the offenders in arrest ? vies a 
ae the Senior Officers ?” b 
ee “ They left the table long ago, Sir.” 

“ Have they heard any of this ?” 

‘f No, Colonel.. There was nothing spoken j 
: anger in their presence,” replied Hillier. ahi 
Mr, Smiley and Gough were so heated wea . 
afterwards, that neither would listen to reason, 4 | 
i et ordered Mr. Smiley under arrest, but 

© go, and became more excited.” 





tent !” 
file of men to take you,” whi 
Smiley rose quietly, shivering and trembling 
all over. He had drank far more than was at all 
good for him, as his unsteady gait, and blood-shot 
eyes fully testified ; but as he reached the tent side 
he turned round to make one last appeal. 
3 “ Please don’t put me under arrest, Colonel !” 
© he implored.— ’pon my honor, Ill never 
disgrace myself so—overlook please” —but the 
Colonel only motioned him away with impatience 5 
and he went—staggering and confused among the 
~ tent ropes and pegs—from under the bright glare 
of the lamps, into the silent darkness without. 
“+ Gentlemen !” said the Colonel, advancing to 
the table. ‘Tam painfally grieved and disgusted 
~ at this shameful state of things. Mr. Smiley is 
 buta boy and ought not to have been permitted 
to remain at a table where he knew not how to 
behave. You will all have to attend at Orderly 
_ hour to-morrow morning wo explain either your 
= inability or yor disinclination to put a stop to 
~ ¢his fracas from the first. I shall not be partial 
to any one; both Mr. Gough and Mr. Smiley are 
tg be considered as under arrest, and Iwill appoint = 
ES in daeiPare Regiment, and 
an insult to the Company, we. have the ‘henor to ae 


» 





iY 


eat said the Colonel, with a severe frown 
_ e ile you, Mr, Smiley, will consider wee: 
: a er mba for conduct unbecoming the 

r of an officer ‘: : 

ane tent immediately a — 
iley began to sob pi pee © if 
xf piteously, thor if 
ona * Please Siete first 4 
: tial never— oceur again.”’ ng 
tat a. go, Sir ?” demanded the C 0» 
lee ae I disgrace, Sir!—the disgoaen / 
; tp — cried Smiley, in a fresh — 
aercent grief, ai | passing his hands over his — 

b RO Were lgo at once, Sir—apologize 
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THE COLONEL’S DISPLEASURE. 


seen, was in no very calm or long-suffering state 
of mind. He was in no very pleasant temper all 
the evening, and these insults, in the shape of chaff, 
teased and provoked him greatly, and caused him 
to retaliate, rather sharply from time to time. — 
The older Officers had heard merely the chaff. 
It was far too common at a Mess-table to excite 
any surprise among those who frequently sat round 
it, It stung the person at whom it was levelled 


rather severely, but appeared perfectly inoffensive 






ight,’’ and the Colonel strode away 
tent; erect asa pike, and with a stern look of i 
. displeasure on his soldierly features. ; 
iyi He found Mr. Hantly on the s 
; \ pot wh 
left him ; and still smoking calmly. eee 


4 “Come along, my dear Sir,” said the soldier 








taking the Clergy , : 
gt i oo este agg arm. “I'll show you |» 4 i in the ears of those around; and it was not 
re e 8. ‘ , _ Mee ge P . : ~ 
ndeW’s sftaic <ce is. I'm greatly put out by this — ——_ till the Captains, with the exception of Nerton, had 
ght's affair. —— : super pts s 
"3 retired, that Smiley’s . insinuations began to be 


. i es 


insolent to a degree; however when the former 
Officer perceived that a quarrel was almost inevit- 


. Mr. Huntly made no reply, and they mie 
silently on till they reached the door of his:tent. 
























? — night y ssid the Colonel. dell 2 eal able, he also rose and retired. 

= one Siri” replied Mr. Huntly; asia i! cna however, suis pn his “having 
: ‘ . aie «= been e first to wound the tiger, the capture of 
. yo whick had crowned their day’s sport, Nerton, had 
aa generously treated all his brother Officers. to 
F We wont burden you, reader, with aul Champagne cup. He had mixed the decoction 
Bs description G6 diy this fences : I + oe himself at a side table; and had gone round with 
it that Nerton, who had bee was begun. Sufhiee the servant who held the tray of tumblers, and 

had, entirely uns nN seated next Smiley, filled a bumper’ for every one with his own hand. 
uspected by the others, been No one however had noticed that he had quietly, | 


aig the young man to say bitterly insult- 
things to Gough under the cover.of what! is) 








little phial into a tumbler destined for Gough, and 










‘contents of, to the dregs 






_—— Hramieypeneny cra? Dying him at: the same ime which the latter, without hesitation, bad dra 
e a ee . i : i raved % : 
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ing out hints that a certain lady would ce thy 
never aecept him unless he became a “ New-lig ” 
as he expressed it, and insinuated that Gough wa: 
trying hard to become pious, in order to win her, 
_ This would have been trying to the temper | 
any case, but at present it made our hero lose all 
control over his own, and his passionate answer 
only provoked a fresh sally from the Ensign, 
whose last words so maddened him, that he hat — 
_ seized a tumbler and flung it at his tormentor’s h d 
The missile missed its mark ; but the impetuc 
act had’ slightly calmed him, and he left the 
uttering the indignant threat, which had é 
the ears of his Commanding Officer. 













































































prowling jackal or two struck 


aMILEY WAITS TILL ‘TO-MORROW. 





CHAPTER XI. : 

SMILEY WAITS TILL TO-MORROW, — 
poe Smiley, his head. dizzy from the effects of 
mixed potations, and his heart thumping 


under his waisteoat, on account of the scrape he 
had got himself into, went meandering blindly 
among the tents of the camp, barking his legs against 
pegs, and running up full tilt against tightened 


ropes, which seemed to enclose him on all sides like 


a huge net. ' 
After several ineffectual attempts to find ont 
where he was, he contented himself by clinging to 
a tent-rope, and waitingstill his eyes got more 
accustomed to the darkness around, : 
The night was very black : there was no moon, 
and huge fleecy clouds were hanging over head, 
shutting-out even what light the stars might have 
given. One or two of the latter dimly twinkled near 


the horizon unclouded, but shed little or no light Ae 


over this part of the world at any rate. Fo 

large camp like this one, the silence within it was. 
startling enough. Even the pariah dogs 1 
perhaps it was because there was no n 
at, but at. all events there.was nob 
heard within the camp. Some 








: 
‘ " 


———eiam-like yells. Oh, those disturbers of balmy 
eo sleep in India! London criers, organ pean 
and German bands are only whisperers compared 
to them. When they approach in force, and haye 
found some rich offal, only sufficient to make } 
meal for one of them, all the inmates of a Ser | 
Asylum turned loose could not make such an pen 
piercing series of yells. The first long-drawn howl 
; . - has been compared to the words “ Dead Hinda,’’ 
| spun out to the longest and highest “ breve,” ever 
heard while the nearest jackal sharply makes a howl 
like “* Where !” and is answered by screams resem- 
bling the words “‘ here! here!"’ But these nuisances 
were now at too great alistance from the camp to 
disturb the peace of any animal within it, and poor 
hiecuping Boots only heard the howls because he 
was wide awake, and was standing silent too. 
Ashe stood gazing dreamily round him, leaning 
i a tent rope, he thought he heard voices | 
aia, pee near him, and he wondered who | 
woe cote she apna at so Jate al | 
readied Menta dangies = 
ee cae spoken in Hindoostanee, of which he 
ery little, and uttered: almost in whispers 
‘Nevertheless he caught the 1 io. 


[2 -= "cere sopregeenerret eee 
ee ‘i-you do it or not 7” ome 
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What, Sahib! this is no easy business you 
want me to do.” : 

« But think ; if you will do it, you will be well 
rewarded. I’ve explained to you how there’s no 
danger whatever in is.” bide 

“ But Sahib; suppose the Adjutant Sahib 
should” — 

«Hush what are you doing ?” said the 
other voice ;—“‘ did not I tell you not to mention 
names ? you called yourself my Goolam* just now, 
and said you would obey me with your head and 
eyes, and be numuk-halalt, but you are afraid to do 
this business.” 

There was no answer to this; Smiley listened 
intently, for he was struck by the earnest tones of 
what he knew was an Officer's voice, and though 
he hated eaves-dropping, he couldn’t go away 
without trying to hear more. 

“ Will you do it?” 

“ Pardon me, Sahib—pardon me; Pll do any~ 
thing but that.” : 

“ Now look here, you've done it before; and if, 
L chose I could have you hanged for it, Why 
not do it again ?”’ 

«Qh don’t ask me, Sahib ; let me off; pardon me!” 

“ Will you do it or not?” . ie - 

«No, Sahib; it cannot be done by my hands.” 


SMILEY WAITS TILL TO-MORROW. 


































<, snoring through a handkerchief, which was 
spread over his face to keep musquitoes off. 
“ Hi jee; oto! ooto.”” (get up—get up,) and the 
sepoy began punehing his comrade in the side 
with the butt of his musket, to add force to his 
words. 

The latter resented this rather rough appeal 
to his senses in no very gentle terms; but after 
he had managed to sit up, and had scratched 
his closely-cropped skull, rubbed his eyes, areyi 
groaned, and cleared his throat, he caughtis 
glimpse of the Officer’s jacket, and was on his f 
with jack-in-the-box-like rapidity. 

The tall grenadier explained to him, that f 

“chota Sahib” had lost his way, and —_— 
be guided to his fens 
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warning him of a treacherous peg or rope by the 
expression, ‘‘ Kubber dar Sahib,” (look out, Sir.) 

Gough’s tent was reached at last, and dismissing 
the sepoy, Smiley went in and seated himself in a 
heap on the side of the bed. He tried to collect his 
thoughts, but Colonels, arrests, hints of murders 
committed, murderous threats, and pistols cocking 
were tumbling, confused over each other in his 
muddled brain; and refused to be formed into 
any solid shape or order. He thought he must 
have been dreaming—and as he sat mechanically 
puffing at his cheroot which wouldn't draw, and 
hiccuping, and looking about him—his eye fell on 
a brandy bottle standing on a little teapoy near 
the tent-pole. He got up and clutched it, and then 
looked about for a tumbler, but there was nothing 
of the kind about, except that whieh held the 
dirty oil, on the surface of which a dim light 
floated on a eork-raft. His seareh, however, 
brought him close to Gough’s bed, and he per- 
ceived that worthy stretched on his back with his 
jacket still on, and snoring audibly. 

Smiley, seeing there was no water to be had, 
contented himself with a gulp of neat brandy 
from the bottle and then seated himself eonfusedly_ 
onhis bed again. “ Poor fellow!” said he, apostro- 

phising Gough, “ I treated you—hie—very badly— 
seeded eniin I wish you'd make friends—I 
say Gough, old fellow !" he added in a louder tone. 
























ee he was far away from those 
Ww loved him, and yearned for him. She had — 
told him that, if he made a friend of Him who 
vinaegg closer than a brother, his heart would — 
sei “ peace, and he would find a consolation 
miort even in the deepest trial 
miserable as her words came b ‘ i eae 
ack to him now. 
a of the way he had spurned ie aa 
nm e had mocked at religion, and tried to drive 
oo away—and he trembled as he felt 
pe . . he had been to all his promises to her, 
— of his own conscience. 

rn over a new leaf, with God’s help,” 

) p,” he 
>t = : i wont do to go on in this way @ 
* sh 0g it's not right, and if I’m going — 
- oa l change at once; but I haven't 

moth now, and I'm sure it'll be » hard ¥ 
matter—never mind, [’}] try—ugh, how dry my q 


































throat is,” 
He got up; seized 
‘ook another pull at j 


2306, 






the brandy. : a 
s ee bottle again, and 9 








a you would fain think as little of as you can, om 
-_ aecount of its terrible uncertainty tg you, and every 
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‘eomfort—never mind, I'l] begin to tarn over anew x3 
leaf to-morrow morning—hang me, if I don’t i 
To-morrow ! put it off till to-morrow / poor soul, 
like thousands of your brothers and sisters around 
you, put off what you know to be your immediate 
duty, but what feels unpleasant—put it off till some 
future time—a future you know as little of, as did 
the worm you trod under foot just now—a fotare 


one around you. Put it off till to-morrow—net 
now—TO-MORROW ! 
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PRESUMPTIVE AND 

he ULDAR Khan, the sepoy who had gnided 

: Smiley to his tent, was standing sentry the 
next morning at the quarter-guard tent, between 
the hours of 2apd4 a.m. After he thought that 
he had been posted nearly an hour, he went in to 
look at the Drum-Major’s clock, which hang from 
anail on the tent-pole ; and found it still wanted 
a quarter tothree. He proceeded however at onee — 


is 5 ill a 
neers 


to arouse the Drammer of the guard, who, witha = 


Drummer’s usual alacrity, jumped up in a moment, 
and went off to wake up his brothers in drums. 
Buldar Khan, after another look at the clock, 
slowly laid aside his musket, and, taking up the 
ghurrie~mallet, gave the gong a blow, fallin the 
centre, which pealed over the whole camp, but ere 
iy he had struck it a second or third time, the bugles 
' rang out the assembly from different quarters, and, 
almost immediately after, the fifes and drums rattled 
away at the “ General Assembly,” waking up every 


one in the camp, whose sleep was a natural one. 












= rather a chilly eee part of 
India. ai pi enough 7 Europeans, but rather’ 











thought ; for they shivered a little, and had their pas 
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heads and ears well-muffled in their cloths, and 
carried their brown eumblies with them. 

The sepoys shivered slightly too, as they turned 
out, and began tagging on their uniform, and 
buckling their belts and knapsacks ; but they soon 
got warmed, and began chattering with, and 
chaffing, one another in loud guffaws. Some of 
them assisted the lascars to strike the tents, and, 
very shortly, huge piles cf canvas were seen 
stretched on the spot where, a few minutes before, 
they had stood so proudly. The pegs were 
knocked about; hauled out of the hard ground, 
and thrown in heaps to be placed in gunny-bags, 
and borne to the next halt on camels. The servants 
might be seen hurrying backwards and forwards 
from their little camp fires, getting “ Masta’s caffee 
ready ;” while the Ghorawallahs were saddling 
their horses, and the grass-cutters tying up the 
stable apurtenances in huge bundles, to be carried 
on their bare heads. 

Now while Mrs. Maurice’s “ palkee’” bearers 
were coming swinging their now empty burden 
along to the tent door, and girding up their loins. 
for their journey—while the ladies, one ina dress~ _ 
ing gown, and the other in a riding habit, were - 
sipping the hot matutinal tea—while the Colonel 






































na buzzing hum of many excited voices, and 
cries of dismay ; and a servant breathless with 
some terrible news—his eyes almost starting out 
of his head—rushed over to the Colonel’s tent, and 
bursting unceremoniously into the middle of it 
cried. = 

“Sar! Sar! oh—oh—my poo—r masta, Sar 
wemaata done die, Sar—ei—ei—oh—somebody 
kill’im my masta, Sar—what I do ?~ei—oh—ei— 
oh--ei—o—h.” 

** What's all this about?” asked the Colonel, 
paiting down the ‘cup he had been raising to his lips, 
crete ee Sar—Sar ! my poo—r 

masta—blood all i poi 
ig coming—oh—masta—come 

At this moment the voice of Dillon was heard 
ene ety to the Colonel from outside. — 
- ladies had turned deadly pale on 

Seng the servant’s words; and their sickening 
“gona were increased, when they heard 4 
ar Say to the Colonel at the tent door _ 
take come ne Mllow's dead, I think. For God's 

“Sanaa See what can be done,” ; 
a ‘Speak low; the ladies are 
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_ Dillon bent forward, and said, almost in a whis- 





~ per—‘* Poor young Smiley, Sir Y" 


The Colonel strode over with his new Adjutant 


to the ex-one’s tent, without another word; but 


his face was pale, and his lips ashy white. 

The dim oil light was spluttering in its tumbler, 

and shedding a dismal glare on Smiley's cot. 
It was true! 

There lay Smiley—dead—and cold, and stiff. 

The body, clad in long drawers, and a short 
muslin night shirt, was half-leaning on the bed, as 
though it had fallen back onit, The cold hard 
right hand grasped the hilt of a sword with a death- 
grip, and hung nearly touching the floor ; while the 
left was bent, with the fingers extending over the 
chest. The eyes were closed ; and from the corner 
of the mouth—which was open, the jaw having 
dropped--there was athin stream of dark,coagulated 
blood. ‘There were no external marks of violence 
to be discovered at first sight, but there were a 
few thick clots dabbled over the chest of the shirt 
near the fingers of the hand. 

Poor lad! to-morrow ; alas! its light never shone 
to gladden thee ! : jut 

_ Get all these people away, Mr. Dillon,” said 

the Colonel, hoarsely, and as composedly as he _ 
could. ‘Sound the ‘halt’ and ‘no parade,’ andlet — 
the Doctor basenifor atonae .c:i-powfMi 

“Dillon was off in an instant, after drivingawhole = 











Gough ? Why, lying upon 
sae The Colonel went reund 
e him up, but started back to perceive that : 
there was blood on the pillow and bed-sheets A a 
fearfal suspicion flashed across him—a dreadful 
thought—which was further aronsed by seeing a 
naked sword stained with blood, lying on the ee : 
at the side of the cot. os 
: The Colonel looked up and saw Major Hearty at 
~ atte. He too had quickly drawn his conclusions. ‘. 
Horrible work, this, Maurice; has there been # Z| 
quarrel do you know ?” Bi 
Shing oe him threaten that poor boy last 
in 
aie a fearful rage; and yet he sleeps very 
“ Tt’s unnatural.” 
ey, ' . 
ery! Hearty, I give you my word, | would 


have thought 
ee hha last man to have done this, 
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the fool,” cried the Colonel, haughtily, thinking 
his ex-Adjutant..was foxing sleep. . “ This is. toe 
serious an affair to make a faree fn Se 

“‘ Good heavens !” ejaculated the Major ;.. “‘ per 
haps he is’—and he interrupted, himself, and only 
placed his handover Gough’s lips—* no, thank God, 
it’s not so bad as. that.” 

“ Tt will be still worse for him, I fear, Hearty; 
shake him well,” 

The Major did so, and Gough gave a little groan, 
but didn’t open his eyes, or give further signs 
of waking. 

Poor fellow! he’s weary ; had he not better 
be allowed to sleep on, Colonel? It seems pity to 
wake him.” 

The speaker was Nerton,, who had come quietly 
up, and was standing by his Commanding Officer, 
with his pale face deadly white. 

“Ah, good morning, Nerton; this is a shocking 
business ; is it not? Look at that,” pointing to 
the sword. 

“I noticed it, Sir; but is it his?” 

A glance satisfied all parties as to the answer § 
an empty steel scabbard, with. belts attached, 
jeaned against the foot of Gough’s bed, while 
another—a leather one—empty too, was on the 

floor near the foot of the corpseses sy. As alee 

«+ Flere’s the Doctor Pe cried two or three ¥ Sean 

« give him Lighty and-room.” >see 


























































the left breast. 


a _— ! gone—quite gone—dead these thre. 
hours— to death, j . 
ep internally—poor soul, poor 





** Are you quite sure there’ 
asked the Colonel. seme 
— surgeon Was too much grieved, and awe- 
u _ piqued at this question. He lifted the 
-s ad’s arm : it was stiff and clammy, and — DAL 
“ _ again by his side like a lump of lead. ma 
© then raised the eye-lid and looked for a moment 

at yee glassy glaring eye-balls, 
There’s no hope—not a breadth in him—sad F 


affair—ve 
whee ao very sad—duel no doubt—humph— 


Here, heads and 7 
ine a “Berg _ Were involuntarily turned — 


The Doctor Went over to it, a 


ms goodness—more blood —see 
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«Not hurt I think, Doetor, but sleepingsoundly = 

and unaccountably, through it all.” Ys e 

The little M. D. gently took Gough’s wrist, and, 
bending over him, looked into his tired face. 

“ Aye —sound ‘sleep—aint surprised though— 
over-excitement would do it-—pulse easy——head 
hot—temples throbbing—better sleep on—let him 
alone—humph —sad fellow—sad fellow !” 

So they let the poor unconsciously suspected one 
lie on his cot, sound asleep ; in spite of all the row 
that went/on around him. 

It was momentarily getting lighter, and the 
chilliness of the air was gradually deereasing. 
The tents were being pitched again; the horses 
were being unsaddled, and tied to their picquet 
ropes{ and the Mess servants were busy getting 
“‘ Chbta Hasree” ready. The cause of their unex- 
pectbd halt was in every one’s mouth. 

1e sepoys spoke almost in whispers about it ; 
and white, brown, and black faces became bloodless, | 
when it was gradually becoming known, that Guj i 
Sahib was implicated in the Chota Sahib’s murder. : 

Some believed this, and some doubted it; and 
among the latter was Shaik Rustam, Gough's 
patternman, who had been detailed for duty that 
day. As he stood near the guard Rowtee, with 
a knot of men, who were discussing the awful 
innocence. 37-78-12 oxide “eR git 
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“Gough Sahib's like a lion when he’s angry,” 
muttered a dirty looking fellow, taking a use . 
snuff box out of his hat, ‘ I don’t wonder at his 
doing it.” , 
Rustum bent a look of severe contenfpt on the 
speaker. ; 
“ What! you speak of Gough Sahib Ike that 
He might have punished you till you ; 
your bad conduct; you're not worthy 
his foot with your forehead. He was too go 
you, you Pie's cousm!!!!” : 
Here Bagshot who was also on guard burst 
with “and I wish you was in the Chota Sah 
mee 
up gumarr”* replied the other, promptly — 
Bagshot retaliated again; and a idl ae diy 
ensued, in the midst of which Lieutenauift ” 
nm came up. 
a Regma man slunk away, bul 
“Can't you make less noise here!” cried Dillon 
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Dillon, hastily, turning on his heel, ‘let one word 
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as he advanced. “If you want to give galee* to 
each other, you'd better ask for leave and go to the 
jungles with the other janwars.”t 

He was evidently’ put out—this newly-fledged 
Adjutant. 

A little thing warmed his temper now. Though 
generally rather easy with the men, the importance 
of his new position rose before his mind—and he — 
‘would hold a tight hand over things now, as 
Adjutant,’ he thought. 

Shaik Rustum advaneing with a salute, stated 
that he wished he could be relieved, as the Sahib 
that had stood to him ever since he enlisted, in the 
light of both father and mother, was in trouble, 
and he thought he might be of service to him. 

‘© What's the good of your going, and bothering 
Gough Sahib now.” ‘ 

«J wont bother him indeed, Sir ; if you'll kindly 
let me go.” 


“Oh you will bother him, I know,” replied 


suffice ; you can’t be relieved.” And off he went. 
He met the Colonel at his own tent-door. “ Ah, 
Dillon I was just about to send for you: put a — 
Court of Inquest in orders immediately, as well as 
a Committee of Adjustment on the poor lad’s things, 
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“And remember, Jack, you'll have to give 
evidence about it, if he confesses anything to you ; 
so heed well his manner, and every word he save? 

O’Rourk’s face suddenly grew red with wrath. 

““Oh come now; you want me to do the spy, 
do you ? to act the detective, upon one of my best 
chums too. Thank you for nothing. I thought 
you were rather liberal with your liquor; but I'm 
not so far gone as all that, at any rate. Get some 
one else to do your dhirty work ; I shant, not for 
gallons of POTYEEN !”’ and the irritated Irishman 
went away savagely, with hands in his pockets. 

Dillon then dropped into Nerton’s tent. He 
was startled a little bit here, for he found pale-face 
deep over his Bible, and he’d never seen him so 
ns He couldn't resist a smile. 

You all seem to have turned good to-day, 
| — se begin quietly, laying his hand on the 
e Nerton’s chair. ‘There's Hillier almost 
! praying aloud. Well you know, n 


Bi tan yee - 
cy Set 1en the devil was sick, the d ry / 

hen ay evil a saint would be, 
% _ * When the devil was well, &e.” mages 
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Oy Mati Ww pings 4 
6 np for your jokes, Dillon.” 
53 ; e . * : know it’s not, my dear Josh; and I 
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was most serious. But look here; the Colonel 
wants one of us to go and sit in Gough’s tent. 
~ Would you mind doing so—you can read your 
good book there as well as here, you know.” 
“Can't you go yourself?” 
‘No, D’ve lots of other things to do.” 
“Then I wont go. I’ve no fancy for charging 
a poor comrade with murder,—and really he may 
not be what if he’s touched in the brain ?” 
“ Gough mad !--ridiculous !—he’s as sensible as 
you or I.” 
' ‘| don’t know that; Milton said these shocking 
crimes were generally done in temporary insanity. 
No man in his senses would murder a poor lad 
like him, And I’ve no wish to test Gough’s 
sanity besides.” 
a “‘ You're afraid of him, eh?” 
; 4 “ Well—yes ; to tell the truth I am, Dillon. He's 
x ne a strong fellow in his senses; what would he be 
without them? Besides, its deuced unpleasant to 
be seated between the murdered and the murderer 
for any time. No, I thank you, I wont go." ie 
Dillon went out, without whistling or saying 
another word, greatly chagrined. He liked poor 
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Gough well enough, and would have sat with him 
himself, but that he had a good deal of other work 
to do, which would interfere. He did not know ban 




































“Let each man learn to know himself 
_ To gain that knowledge, &e.” 


**Mr. Dillon, I believe.” 


Tt was Mr. Huntly who spoke. He overtook 
Dillon as he was rounding a corner, and 
rather breathless, me 


The new Adj 
utant bow 
Sei ses. vowed, and the clergyman 





“ 
oF Tam Colonel Maurice's guest, and he told me 
: wanted somebody to sit in Mr. Gough's tent to 
smd the poor man company. I begged as a favor 
tre omer to do so, and the Colonel kindly 
’ » Saying, however, that I had better let 
you know of it,”’ : 


* Oh that’s i Si 
going at once right then, Sir: do you purpose 
“ | 
Sra pense the better, I think. Will you be good 
~ Pena out the tent to me, Mr. Dillon 2” 
oe a oe at the fair, good-natured, 
“or erewtabans oe, and the stalwart figure before 
i | “i » delighted to find some one to do what 
me Steeda Gough’s brother Officers titund: a 
on he showed him the tent. M Huntly . 
“gain, and was soon sehen tenctal ! 
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ag teapoy between the two sleepers, looking seriously 


at both. He sat not long, however, before he 
pulled from his pocket a little book with a well 


~ known limp black eover, and began not only read- 


ing it, but studying it. si 

Meanwhile, what did Miss Maurice think of all 
this ? 

Poor girl! to her the sad business of the morn~ 
ing was like some terrible wound or blow, Her 
father, on coming back from the scene of the 
murder, had whispered that poor Mr. Smiley had 
been killed during the night in his tent—had 
fought a duel, it was thought; but he never men- 
tioned by whom, it was suspected, he had been 
killed, ‘To her, however, everything seemed plain, 
and we all know also how prone we are to think 
the very worst of things, when trouble comes 
upon us. Ada knew that Mr, Smiley and Gough 
oceupied the same tent, and she also knew that 
they had parted in anger.on the previous night. 
And now when her father, in intended kindness 
towards her, hid from her the fact that it was her 


over who was supposed to have committed the 


crime; though she tried hard to dissuade herself, 
every thing seemed so palpable, so horribly 
patent to her mind, that she actually trembled for 
him; for him whom she loved so earnestly, that 
‘she thought it was only showing her weakmess’to 
couspect hime tage Batol 
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smoothing back her hair, and applying eau-de- 
cologne to her white forehead. “ ] do thank God 
that you had the strength to say, and do what 
you did. My poor Ada, I know you love him 
very very much ; but my child, when he does not 
love God, or care to please him, you eould never 
be happy with him as long as he continued keep- 
ing away from Jesus. ‘ Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers,’ Saint Paul says.” 

«Will youread something to me, mamua, please; 
some of those lovely comforting Psalms? I will 
to try think of higher than earthly things.” 

Mrs. Maurice rose, and getting her Bible, sat 
quietly down beside her daughter, and began 


pts to bear up against it, she 
. ghastly white, and had fainted ts fi 
in the arms of her trembling mother. 

Mrs. Maurice was greatly shocked : her daugh- 
ter had told her all—told her of the young man’s 
proposal, and her answer; and had not hidden 
from her how much she loved him nevertheless 
So she was of course at no loss to see a nee 
for Ada’s fainting. Inher agitation, she could do 
but little to rouse the poor girl; bat the Ayah, 
by dint of cold water and scent, brought her 
young ‘‘ Missey”’ to, after a little. | 

How pretty she looked as she lay back, panting 
in her easy chair—pretty, even in her extreme 
paleness. Her long brown lashes, wet with the 
water that had been sprinkled on her face, swept 
her cheeks, as she rested with closed eyes, and 
tried to calm herself. A thick luxuriant plait of 
her beautiful hair had tumbled from its fastening, 
and was hanging, dripping too, far down over the 
back of the chair. Her pallid lips were parted, 
and trembled as the little sighs welled forth from | 
her heart, and her white hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap. 
gs ag serena Ry ne murmured ; ‘ What — 

; —is it m 

se him sil Peirg ault? Could I not have 

®> may child,” returned Mrs, Maurice, gently { 


reading. 

Ah, if Gough could only have believed how 
much this dear girl loved him, body and soul, he 
would never have ceased trying to keep from 
doing anything to grieve her ; but if the poor man 
had known and believed, reader, how great—how 
immeasurable—was God’s love for him, even 
for him, would he not try all the harder never 
to offend against Zim? Whether he was the 
perpetrator or not of this sad deed will be 
shown very shortly; but at any rate, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him was very clear. 
and plain, and there is no doubt but that his: 


Fp ok 


conduct and words on the previous evenin 


fied eyerybody’s present suspicions that: he ‘had, 































“secret bet-of Cap 
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no hopes of ever making Miss Maurice his wife. 
Was he not under the stigma of the law, and the 
Company’s Articles of War? And was not the 
nature of the crime, and the punishment most 
likely to ensue, quite sufficient to destroy all 
Gough’s hopes? Would not she try to cease 
remembering him, whom she could never call to 
mind without a shudder of horror? Nerton 
thought things had turned out very well for him ; 


much better than if Gough had died quietly out of 


the way, for he had heard of some women’s hearts 


being buried for ever with the one they loved, and — 
this was by no means a pleasant thought to him. 
But now matters were entirely different. A public Be 


net just death for a damning deed imputed 
—a death which is one of the most awful and 


CD it was now no doubt to be Gough's — 
som wes She would only do her very utmost 
ty 0 » and no doubt be glad to receive 

8 oF some one else, deemed far more worthy. 
’ Cont ama and now Nerton knowing, a3 he 
| ville sae ee tel but a professing — 


Bo 
dia, 


ei 





hing 





tain Josiah Nerton, will easily pen 
ceive that his plan was apparently dencdingll 
that his rival Gough seemed now to have little ie =. 
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He knew that the garrison they were shortly to 
oceupy was a large one, and that there were a 
number of marriageable men in it too; men who 
wanted to be married, but couldn’t be, because 
there was either no young lady to choose from, or 
the two or three that remained, were not to’ their 
liking ; but when he thought of Ada Maurice and 
her attractions, he felt, that if he wished to succeed, 


he must be prompt in letting her see some change : 


in him. There were, no doubt, some religious 
young men in Sandybad who would soon make 
her acquaintance, and provedangerous to his hopes, 
but it would be his fault now, he thought, if he 
didn’t at least win her esteem by affecting piety. 
All this he was thinking of when Dillon found 
him perusing his Bible, which he had taken from 
his desk with the intention of getting some phrases 
by heart. As he read on, however, something 
seemed to trouble and pain him. The question 
flashed across him, that though he might deceive 
others, could he entirely deceive himself. He had 
been well brought up, this Josiah Nerton; had 
received a sound orthodox education, and had had 
the tenets of Christianity early drummed into him, 
but he had privately really never thought much of — 
God, much less ever really prayed to Him. On — 
the contrary he tried his best to doubt everything 
about God and a future existence, as he imagined 
these matters in no degree patent to his senses and 




























there was a future state—if there was a just God 
who would omnipotently judge the world here. 
after—if there was anything, he could not exaetly 
define, beyond the dark curtain of death, was he ~ 
likely to be bettered or worsted ? If there twas 
a place on the other side of the grave, destined for 
the souls of those who did evil while living, was all 
this plotting and sin worth the terrible risk he ran ? 
Suddenly and fiercely this man shut up the book 
that he felt condemned him, and with a curse 
flung it into his open desk. ; 
“*Tatt!” “he muttered,” I mustn’t get reading 
that sort of thing; it'll make a gaby of me; 20 ; 
man could get on in the world if he believed.all © 
the nonsense there’s in that book. I shant aay- 
way. I shall get on very well in the religious) — 
line, I dare say, without studying that. 1 mast — 







ie ; only notice what others say, and follow. suited i 
=i may be as good as any of them yet; and if Po 
et 


a not, it wont be my fault—Sut the devil's, if there’ 
"a such a person. But, hang it, I ean’t read that ng 3 

_ He went striding about his tent for a little, im am’ 
- Unsettled manner, and then looking at his wate, 
began to dress in order to attend the Inquest for 



























examination of the state of the cory san diso- tisco= 
i ¥ ‘4 dl f : : : 3 : 
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between the poor murdered lad and the suspected 
murderer, taking real comfort from those pages so 
distasteful to the mind of Nerton, while a sentry 
paced slowly up and down in front of the tent 
door, ever and anon looking in to see that his 
charge was safe, 

The Clergyman had heen seated for about an 
hour, when the Hospital Assistants, accompanied 
by Doctor Milton, came over to remove the 
corpse to the Hospital tents, in one of which the 
inquest was to be held. 

‘* How do?” whispered the Doctor. Come to 
—to take it away—wont have the inquest here— 
doesn’t matter—everybody has seen it—position 
and all—I advised it—better for him too—humph, 
sleeping still ?” 

“Yes, and very heavily too,” 

“Ah! all the better—mind petiret—wants 
rest—been talking ; eh ?—in his'Sleep ?” 

** Not a word.” . 

‘Hump ; he'll wake soon—but don’t rouse 
him--if brain’s affected—sleep’s good.” 

They wrapped and rolled the ghastly body of the 
poor lad in the bed-sheets, straining the stiffened 
hand, holding the sword, close to the side ; and 
then, not without some fuss, bore it gently avy 











began at once. “The Doetor made a re ne 

















which no doubt death had quickly ensued. ‘The 
Court examined all the servants, both of the 
deceased, and of Mr. Gough. The former’s chokra 
stated, “ I dun knownothing, Sah, that time Master 
done take dinner, same time only I going take 
little rice ; after, sleeping near Master’s band y— 
Master please ask’im butlah, Sah.” In fact all the 
servants managed to prove a complete alibi, and 


no light whatever could be thrown on the deed, to 
show how it occurred. 





There was consequently 
only presumptive, corroborative, and circumstan- 
tial evidence to go upon, and all this certainly 
told against Gough. The appearance the body 
had presented, when found, justified the suspicion 
that a duel had been fought between deceased 
and his brother Officer, resulting speedily in the 
death of the latter, while the former, in the present 
| opinion of the Doctor, was labouring under mental 
; excitement. 
: Then they gravely fixed upon their verdict, 
o ‘though for some time they could not agree as to 
a its wording. 
whe Court is of opinion that the deceased ‘Thomas 
. Smiley, late an Ensign in the Hon'ble East India 
Company's Service, met hie death by being stabbed 
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rough the lungs and heart when nee ball unlawo- . . 
ly fighting a duel with his brother fiicer, LAeu- a 


tenant Charles Gough. 95 4 
The Court then adjourned, Major Hearty — 
igs, and forwarding them 























i ' 
~ ing the proceedit 


Adjutant. 


It was one- o'clock before Mr. Huntly left 
Gongh’s tent. He came out with a grave, — 
face, but a brisk, energetic steps and went ones 
to the Colonel’s tent, into which ho. was ' - 
admitted. Colonel Maurice was looking — wi 
proceedings of the Court of Inquest, which 
had forwarded to him; Mrs. Maurice was working, 
and Ada was teaching her two little brothers their 
Jessons. When they all looked up at ey, Huntly, 
they saw by his face he had something of import- 
to tell them. 
pee been over there, seated with Mr. Gough, 
as you know,” he began, “and however sey 
circumstantial the evidence against him may be”— Z| 
{and here he energetically thumped the pon To 
making Mrs. Maurice’s worksbox a RS 
stake my reputation, he’s innocent / There ne . 
some fearful mystery, which time may unravel; 
plot to cast the stain of the crime upon that ; 

pecs but that it was: he who | om it, 
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CHAPTER XII 
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“He | F ‘wie E 

; attend pag’ funeral ik a toask you to let him THE OPEN GRAVE. a a 
- “There ean be no Avs ae ' we it struck four on the evening of that long yes 
Jection to it, that I can see, dismal day, every Officer and soldier inthe = 


camp, except those who were on duty, were in full a 
 — ayess. There had been a Regimental Order issued ag 


ca = Me, Band 
| maine y, but his guards must not be dispensed 
ie TS oft q for the parade of the corps at that hour, and though 
1 


a oe 





fer 3" the Orderly Havildars had received orders to 
A a inform the men that they need not attend, if they 
3 \ Z ' did not wish it themselves, not a single man was omy 
pyr ¥ absent ; for they allliked what they knew of the poor | 
‘‘ Chota Sahib,” and if there were any who really peti 
om did not eare to attend, they went because they saw 
sso many of their comrades go willingly. The band = 
~ , were drawn up in front of the Hospital tents in they -* 
gay, red-plumed shakos and white jackets, their 
various instruments shining in their brown hands, — = 
and’ the stout old Drum Major grasping his staff, 













coats, and slings all ready for use, while at 
feot lay their drums, mufiied in black cloth. 
The rank and file were formed 1 in two long | 
inginwards, forming # narrow lan 






































ling at ease, in perfect “i giao. 
whisper could be heard peat 
amongst them, 
— catia had been dug during the day by @ 
gue party (assisted by the few store lascars wh 
had not gone on the evening before with Viney ee 
Quarter Master,) close by the spot amcesi ! a 
toddy trees where Gough and Miss Maurice had been 
seated. It was made very deep and narrow, and hat 
alarge quantity of huge, heavy stones piled near it 
intended to be used in filling the grave, so as “ 
prevent animals from burrowing. At a little past 
four, six drummers went into one of the tents, and 
soon appeared bearing the body, éarefully wrapped 
in a clean, white sheet, eovered with a flag, and 
stretched on a roughly-made bier. Then the Drum 
Major, raising hissilver-headed staff, gave the word, 
and the band began to play the slow, grand musie 
of the “* Dead March in Saul ;” the muffled drums 
rolled and rattled with a deadened sound, and the 


procession moved slowly away, and passed along 
between the two thin lines. 








of India. They were as 
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F Tice a set of Native Soldiers as could be picked out 


smart and clean as water, 
ana the brush could make them. Their 


pipe-clay, 


arms were intensely burnished ; every bit of brass. 


and steel shining like a mirror; and they kept 
admirable step too, stalking along as one man 
tramp, tramp—to the measured beat of the intensely 
thrilling music. They held their heads erect and 
looked straight before them, but their faces were 
very grave and serious ; and be it known that the 
wild, mournful notes of Handel's beautiful Dead 


March; ‘soothes the savage ear,’ and is affecting 


even to the Asiatic’s untutored mind. When they 
have once heard it, they cam recognize its solemn 
tones, even at a great distance off; and designate 
it the ronee ka bajah, or, “‘ music of weeping.” ’ 

Following the band came the corpse, borne on its 
bier, by the six, beardless, bare-headed drummers. 
The Union Jack of Old England was spread over 
the coffinless corpse (for of course no coffin could 
be procured) and hung down in thick folds on either 
side. It was held by poor Smiley's three brother 
Ensigns, all older men, however, than the deceased. 


Seniors marching along in their rear, with all 
-hilts and left arms bound in crape. 
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cheerful features, and his bright color had given 
way to a pallid hue, not at all in accordance 


with the strong, healthy appearance of his entire ; 


frame, for his nerves were as firm, and his step 
as unshaken, as though he were marching past in 
Review. 

As the procession cleared the end of the ranks 
forming the lane, and neared the grave, Mr. Huntly 
stepped forward, and preceding the corpse, began 
to utter the awe-inspiring, opening words of the 
Burial Service. A word of command or two, and 
the escort were soon in the same position that the 
rest of their comrades had been in, and were lean- 
ing on their “ reversed” arms while the rest of the 
procession passed slowly through their ranks. 

Mr. Huntly was dressed merely in his plain dark 
suit, but his commanding figure needed no “ cus- 
tomary robe of solemn black” to show it off to 
advantage, being upwards of six feet two inches in 


height and of proportionate breadth. His rich — 


voice, with its sweet thrilling tone, was now more 
earnest than ever, and did not fail to impress the 
‘minds of all around withadeep and undefinable awe. 
During the reading of the Service, few of the 


oe 








—  — MIeers were able to restrain their emotion, and — 
Oe — _~ Clergyman, with faltering voices oad ey 
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2 nounced the strangely solemn words--“ Earth to 


earth, ashes to ashes, dust unto dust,” there fell 
many a tear ontheir late comrade’s shroud. Hillier, 
unable to restrain his emotion, retired to a little 
distance; O’Rourk, who had resorted to his usual 
way of keeping up his spirits, was nevertheless 
y moved, and kept his face hidden in 
his handkerchief, sobbing aloud; while Nerton 
trembled and shook, as he gazeddown intothe deep 
grave, at the bottom of which lay the mortal 
remains of his victim. His victim? Yes !—for in 
truth, as will afterwards be shown, he was the 
indirect cause of Smiley’s having been killed. 

A little apart from the rest, his head bent upon 
his chest, and his face deadly pale, stood the 
aceused—Charles Gough. It would need but little 
knowledge of physiognomy to tell that his paleness 
was not the expression of fear, but rather the mere 

outward manifestation of some torturing, internal 
struggle. Conscious of his innocence, he wasalmost 
maddened by the thought that he should thus stand 
degraded, and charged with a deed of the deepest 
dye. He listened to the well-known words of the 
Service, but they were in sad contrast tet 
thoughts that were now rushing through his mind. 
He was doubting the goodness, and even the justice, 
of Him, of whose Righteousness they now spoke, 
notre thee 
A casey hance sy aaa : 
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fala ay Ae 





downeast man’s gloom was in a moment dispelled, 
— place to Hope, and on the conclusion of 
= , Stepping calmly forward to the edge of 
ne grave, he said in a subdued butfirm tone : 
ae. Huntly, and brother-Officers; I wish to 

say Just one word before we go. I know perfect! 
wall, that in connection with this most sad “FH 
cireumstances are most terribly against me, and I 
frankly admit the propriety—the necessity indeed— 
of the steps taken by the Commanding Officer. I 
fool most keenly the dreadfully humiliating position 
in which I am now placed. None of finch know. 
and I sincerely hope none of you will ever ag 
enee, such misery as I have passed through 
this day. Ihave been distracted, driven almost 
todespair. Only a very few moments ago, however 
avay of Hope pierced the gloom that was in mn 
mind, and there has been impressed upon me, in 
what I cannot but think an almost pe ae 
manner, a firm conviction of the undeniable truth 
that in this matter, as, I believe, in all else, “ The 

: Judge of all the earth shall do right,” and { have 
& - i add in the presence of you all, in the 
y Meri the Great God of Truth, and over this 
See 













‘own light, the poor, dejected, 










At the conclusion of these few solemn words, 
‘there was an audible sigh of relief, as if some 
heavy load had been removed from the minds of 
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the listeners. Each looked to the other; (except ‘ 
Nerton, whose eyes were still bent upon the corpse 
at the bottom of the grave:) but no one seemed 
inelined to leave. Struck with Gough’s calm and 
manly bearing, and the truthful tone of his words, 
all seemed convinced of his innocence, but the 
evidence of circumstances were 80 over-poweringly 
against him, that not one of his own Regiment 
could say anything in reply, knowing as they did 
that they might be called upon to give their own 


evidence as to everything in connection with the 


matter. 
Mr. Huntly alone felt himself free tospeak, buteven 


essarily guarded in his few remarks. He : 
«* My dear friends, I am sure you have en 
all listened, as I have done, with the deepest in~ : 
terest to what has just been said by Mr. Gough, and Shh 
whatever opinion we may have formed with regard 
to this most melancholy event—whether we may 
that the deed may have been committed by 
gome wild fanatic, thirsting only for Christian blood 
er by some midnight prowler in self-defence 
mayhap, when disappointed of his spoil, and who 
ed concealed the evidence against him- 
meye_whaterer eonelusion we may have come tom 


he was nec 
merely said, 
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to know that the whole case, now so wrapped in 
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to him, the approach of a stern executioner, but 
_ the coming of the Prince of Peace. And may it not 
_ be that the peaceful smile we often see on the 
Pista after death, may have been eaused by 
a loving voice whispering in the ear—dull to 


; ‘+ n v : “ats ho a iar baarieas” 
; aac eee bere T feel s sure, cannot but be glad — 





mystery, shall ere long be thoroughly investigated 
by those who are accustomed to drawi ing the truth 
elearly out of the labyrinth of entangling cireum- 
stances. Moreover as Mr. yough himself has 
reminded us, we have the assurance of that word 


_ house are many mansions ; I have gone and pre- 
_ pared a place for you, and now I have come again, 
that where Iam, there you may also be. And so my 
dear friends, it may be with every one of us at 
the last. God, the Great Father, all loving, ever 
kind, desires that all his ebihaoues should return to 
the Home where there is room for all, and where 
there will be a welcome for all. If we will only 
remember that we are His children, and seek by 
His help to live worthy of our high calling, He 
will, for Christ’s sake, receive us graciously. To 
all who really love Him, the grave is but the Gate 
of Heaven—but alas! what is the grave to them 
~ who spurn his Name ? T will not detain you 
longer. May God help you and me, my dear 
friends, so to live that we may not fear to 
‘% Mr. Huntly said this in his most attractive. 
-felt_ manner, there — none present who 
visibly affected, and now they slowly 
ee the spot in little sad. cos of 
so Sart he and sis customary, : 


whieh cannot be broken that ‘The Judge of all the 
earth shall do right.”’ I shall therefore thus leave the 
subject; but before we go, let us all think for a 
moment of the lesson which this open grave teaches, 
The uncertainty of life is a hackneyed subject, 
doubtless ; but it is not therefore the less important. 
It is as true as it is trite. How few the months— 
nay the weeks—that pass away without bringing us 
the intelligence of some friend’s death. Each mail 
brings its melancholy list, and nowhere is it more 
true than in this country, that ‘in the midst of life 
we are in death ;” and it is wise and well for aman 
often to pause, and ask himself, “* Am I prepared 
na this great change ?—what if I were to die to- 
?” There can be no doubt that, even in the 
ease of the best of men, it is a solemn thing to die, 
but ito the Christian—-the man who really believes 
that Christ is his Saviour, and who manifests his 
belief by his daily life and conversation—deat 
Cer shar steam its: saeticcie 3 itis no 







all else, ‘ Be not afraid, it is I. In my Father's . 
























the lasears proceeded to fill it in, for this bad mis- 
guided man had, during the burial of his victim, 
felt the most agonizing throes of a guilty conscience, 


He could not leave the spot; he could not tear ’ 


himself away as he would wish to do. There was 
no getting rid of the incubus of a remorse, the awful 
pangs of which, he had never imagined could be so 
severe. For a good while he stood leaning on his 
sword, and looking down upon the corpse ; his 
cheek like marble, and his hands trembling. 
Hardened though he was, the awful, heinous nature 
of the deed he was the cause of, burst through the 
barriers he had raised round his conscience, and 
‘filled him with the most abject despairing remorse. 
He asked himself now what he had done all this 
for—was the happiness he looked for worth all this 
evil ? Alas ! how could he be ever happy bearing the 
terrible burden of Cain. If she ever did become his 
wife, could he withhold this great, troubling secret 
from her ; and oh, what would be her feeling to 
know she was the wife of a murderer? ‘‘ My work ! 
my work,” he thought, as bit by bit the white sheet 
which covered the corpse beeame hidden by the 
clods and masses of earth thrown over it- ‘‘ All my 
work! had I but known half the misery this would 


have entailed upon me, L would never have done F 


\ 


——_— 


remained by the grave-side while } 
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wit ; and itis but a chance, notwithstanding this dark 
: deed, whether I shall ever be her husband. And 





I have done all this—robbed him—poor fellow—of 
life ; sent him to his grave. Oh the mother’s 
curse, the sister’s curse—the father’s bitter curse 
—must fall on me, aye and God’s—ever-—last- 


ing ? , 

The poor sin-burdened man crept slowly away to 
his tent ; not a tear mingling with the cold perspira- 
tion on his cheek to relieve the agony under which 
He flung himself 
on his bed, and moaned aloud in the very bitterness 
of the remorse that was gnawing at his soul, and 





his heart almost burst in twain. 


tearing out of it every atom of peace of mind. He 
rolled about restlessly, and felt as though he were 
going mad. His servant came in, and proffered his 
condolence and assistance, but met with a sharp 
command to leave him alone; and so departed, 
thinking it was grief that was so disturbing his 
Master’s mind. Poor Nerton ! what would he not 
have given at that moment to have undone the awful 
deed his plotting and designing had led him into ? 
The words that Gough had made use of, burned 
into his very heart, and seared and scorched it ter- 

_ 6 Shallnot the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
The guilt-laden wretch would only have been too 
glad now t0 have drowned the inward conwints 
that there Was an All-seeing Providence, but in 

spite cof all bis. attempts to do so, there arose a 
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set amark upon him. Was that mark the outward 


visible sign of an inward cankering remorse? He 
thought so now, this poor horrified mortal, as the 
grim giant of an ill-used conscience clutched him 
in his embrace. 
mine, I will repay ; saith the Lord,” came with a 
vivid reality before the mirror of his mind, and he 
saw himself loathed by his fellow-men, and doomed 
to a fearful punishment, which he could not but 
admit was a just one, by the God he had dared all 
his life to deny. 

Urged by a sudden impulse, he got up, and, un- 
locking his desk, took out some sheets of foolseap. 
Then he got pen and ink, and, with a confused 
mind, scrawled down a confession of the deed he 
had caused, in a hasty, reckless manner. He 
didn’t spare himself, poor soul! or write as if for 
commiseration. His whole object seemed to be to 
lighten his burden by making a clean breast of all 
he knew with regard to the crime, and the causes 
which led him to bring it about. While he wrote 
on, the tears at last gushed from their long-frozen 
fountains, and trickling down his pale cheek, wet 

and dabbled the paper, as he bent down over it. 
Bubb hooded them note! Shey wer Tether arelieg 


Then the words, ‘ Vengeance is 


eater | 
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heart, as his pen dashed on witha fierce energy, as 
though trying to keep pace with his thoughts. 

When he had finished, he threw down his pen, 
and walked groaning in bitter tears, up and down 
his tent. 

Oh what a thing it must be to have a heart pos- 
sessed with the Demon of remorse ! He felt 
himself the most lonely, desolate, and degraded 
heing, that ever walked the earth. No one knew of. 
‘his plots, and his crimes, meditated, and eommit- 
ted ; and no one could sympathise with him now in 


A 


the agony of his mind. 

No one he could unburden himself to, but would 
not despise and scorn him as unworthy to live in 
their midst ; of what use was life to him ? 

In his despair, a thought flashed upon him. He 
rushed to his cot, and tossing away the pillgw, 
brought forth a revolver, loaded and capped. 4 
cocked it with a wailing moan of despair, and 
placing the muzzle to his temple, pulled the trigger, 
Click—down went the hammer on the cap. 

The weapon missed fire. 

Almost maddened, the poor wretch flung it 
back on his bed, and, with a smothered groan, fell 
swooning on the carpet which floored his tent. — 

He lay there for nearly half an hour, and al 
reaching jousness, Tose plunged his head 
asin to coo! hia fovered brain end throbe 







































Masia please don’ make angrv upon me; Sar ; I 
telling every day true word Masta, Masta know 
very well what*kind sarvint me; Masta same like 


fathder, mother me Sar. Everything for Masta T doe 
ing—Masta drinking too much the brandy, that not 







good ! ‘spose Masta getting sick; then what I do 7” 
Get another, I suppose ; you old rascal !" 
“ Bi—oh ! what for Masta calling that name ? 

T niver do any wrong for Masta, true word I telling. 
Every day I tending Masta same like Cooly-man, 
Putting foot on head, then niver mind. I poor 
fella—Masta big gentleman ; calling rascal me 
then what ?” 

» & There that’il do ; have done now, Poh /” 

~ @ Masta saying Poh ; then, what Ican do ? Only 
I telling Masta one word, Masta niver beliew’t my 
word; then what? Masta drinking too much the 
brandy ivery day; that very bad business Sar, 
Masta can die soon, then Masta’s fathder, mother 
plenty” ‘ 
' At this, O’Rourk used to yell at the cringing 





rat prudence. — 
On the present occasion, however, Poonaswamy 
eine. _ brought the brandy and an empty tumbler, — 
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‘domestic, and turn him out, with more energy than — 
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iton the little camp-table alongside the clay 4 
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GOOD RESOLVES. 


“ Boy,” said O’Rourk, solemnly ? apa 
“ Sar.” oe. 
“Do you see this brandy bottle ? Well I’m 
going to smash it, and have aone with the cursed 
liquor for ever.” 
The boy made a sound something like, “Bch, 
Teh,” and shook both hand and head in disgust. _ 
“* What for Masta doing that business? Masta 
must never break ; giving brandy bottle me, then 
I lock him up, One time taking little glash for 
Masta, then no harm. Every time taking, that no 


good.” 
«T'm going to smash it, I tell you; and let 


the liquor goto———pot !” answered O’Rourk, 


grasping the neck of the bottle vindictively. 

“Sar, Sar ! please Sar! don’ ’pill Sar, My wife 
got plenty bad paining often time. Littlee brandy 
r coming. Don’ ‘pill Sar, 


putting, then very bette 
andy ’pilling, Sar ; then 


that no good. Good br 


what 2?” = 
- But O’Rourk wasn’t to be moved by any solici- 


tations. He marched to the tent-pole, and, with a 
smack of the bottle against it, sent pieces of glass 
flying all over the bare grass, (for he didn’t own 
such a luxury as a carpet ;) while the liquor, very. 
precious in the boy’s eyes, deluged his trousers, and 


Favarated-the ground all-about him. iui. 
san here !” said O'Rourk, triumphantly, éyeing: 


























for the good of me health, be the siven pipers of 


Corrk, T’ll not lave a whole bone in ye, so I wont. 


D’ye hear me now ? If it’s medicine | want it for, 
bring it, if not, don’t; no matter if I should half 
kill you for disobeying me.” 

Poonaswamy, who had never seen his Master 
displaying such decision of character before, was 
rather frightened, but promised faithfully to do all 
he was told. 

“ But that’s the very thing ye’r not to do, ye 
omadhaun! If I ordher brandy now, what will 
ye do?” 

“ Masta what telling, that I do.” 

* Och you thick-head !” roared O’Rourk. “Once 
for all now ; if I iver see you bringing me brandy 
again, at my own or any other body’s req nest ; out 
Ye go; clane out of my service! Poh / 

The butler felt his dignity hurt at these threats, 
but wisely said nothing, and left his master to him- 
self. Then O’Rourk took off his heavy full-dress, 

- and went searching among his boxes, and half-vpen 
deal cases, It was a book he was looking for—not 
his Bible though ; for he knew too well he hadn’t 
veel Lis possession. But he was fond of reading . 
ane “fiend at Samulpettah had lent him a fon 
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dhrop of that stuff again, unless it’s ordhered 
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light works to beguile the dreary hours under 
canvas, He turned up “ Field Exercise and 
Evolutions,” “ Sword Exercise,” “ Articles of 
War,” “ Jebb’s Treatise,” and ‘ Standing Orders” 
—but, as he came to each of these, he thrust them 
back ignominiously, muttering the word “ shop,” 

At last he came upon a small volume, down among 
a pile of dirty clothes. It was “The Pathway 
of safety.” 

He was going to chuck it in again, but it struck 
he might look into it, and see what it was, like. 
He took it to his easy chair, and opened it. On 


To John O’ Rourk, from his fond Aunt Mary, 
with a prayer, that a blessing may attend its perusal, 


‘/ Then O’Rourk thought of Home, with all its 
9 joys, and stirring reminiscences. He distinctly & 
remembered the day his loved Aunt had put.this 
little book into his hand,and had asked him to read i 
it whenever he had time; and he thought, poor 
fellow, with a sigh of regret, how that he had never 
looked into it till ow. Full of these self-reproach= 
ings, he began to read——and what follows will show 
whether a prayer asked years age in, faith, by one 
who dearly loved Him, met with a gracious answer 
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called forth their admiration, even liad they been 
able to enjoy a view of it. Ae 

The bandsmen and drummers, as they marched 
on in advance, cheerily sang song after song, with 
peculiarly loud inspiriting choruses. There’ were 

Military Songs. ‘* Riflemen form,” “ Red, white, 
and blae,” “ The drummer lad.” “ The girl T left 
behind me,” ‘‘ The young reeruit,” and last, but 
pot least, “ The taking of Rangoon,” roared forth 
by the bass drummer, with a voice’as bass as his 
instrument. ‘This instrument, by the way, wasn't 
now borne in the orthodox fashion, between two 
drummers. A coolie had been hired, and the 
huge bass drum was poised high upon his head, 
while he trotted on, made to keep up by a thamp 
a dr ick. They sang 
r tw the back from a dramstick sr 
or two on th and love songs; the Fife wan 
« Jrish Molly, Ob,’ and 
treating them to Irish oe a oenete gaay 
to fifer to “ Mootamah, : 
ial ‘ seem odd, all this 
laughable productions. It may ; 

- { hen they had buried an 
apparent gaiety and fun, whe ms : 
Officer only the day before, under ver} painful : . 

j onderful springi- i 
gireumstances ; but there 1s & W 
fess and elasticity in the spirits of eros? oe 
008 down one day, and up ‘ : 
vel! known to be commented on.” "The Sepoys’ 
100 ve shai provineial ‘melodiesyas they gaily 
to SUNS vith their clumsy muskets, and heavy =~ 





he CHAPTER Xy. 
rs ON THE MOVE AGAIN, 
[HE Regiment made a move the followine 
morning, m earnest. The march was dathee 
a long one, as the next stage, Droogpanmlah, was 
some 18 miles distant. It was pitch dark when 
the Regiment left the Camp at 1a. Mm. with a 
tremendous shout of “ Deen,” but as there was a 
guide in front leading the way 
torch, the flames of which, as he went along, he 
fed from a leather oil- bottle, there was no ude 
of the corps losing its way, as poor Mr. Huntly 
had done. Miss Maurice rode beside her father 
rt a beautiful little Pegu pony he had brought over 
from Rangoon for her ; and Mr. Fiuritiy ) 
panied them on foot, for though there was another 
pony ready saddled for his use, led along-side 
the stalwart Clergyman preferred walking aie 
particularly as the morning was now delightfully 
cold. . It was really very pleasant—this night- 
Huntly thought. Of 


with a glaring 


naval songs too, 


accom- 





sca the country about here was flat, barren, 
) n recmsatog and there was nothing that 
could have possibly attracted their attention, op 


eat 
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accompany him; and the two friends 
away from the Mess-fire quietly smoki 
ing. They sent them tea, however, 
graciously aecepted and enjoyed, O’Ro 
spurning his favorite 8. and B. 





to 

now sat far 
ng and talk- 
which both 


ark bravely 





which sig 


snihis | 


Turban graciously tendered to him. Miss Maurice* 


jumped off her little pony, gallantly assisted by 
Mr. Huntly, and went over to the palkee in which 
her mother reclined, ‘and they both had their 
coffee too. Mr, Huntly anc 
nip of ginger-wine out of & private pocket pistol 
produced by the latter, and lit their cheroots with 
great complacency. Time was up soon 
assembly blew again ; knapsacks were slang ; belts 
buekled on ; hats adjusted and arms unpiled. Miss 
Maurice indulged her pony in a bit of fresh bread ; 
and sighed, as she remembered whose hand had 
fed it at the last road-side halt; Mrs. Maurice 
settled herself in her palkee, while her bearers 
girded themselves again, and the bullocks were 
“put to” to the coach which bore her two little 


1 the Colonel had a 


: the 


pony, but found that the animal was fresh ; the 
stirrups refused to be lengthened to a comfortable 
‘fit for/his long limbs and that he still much pre- 
ferred walking ; Gough rose and stretched himself, 
- flinging away bis weed ; O’Rourk sighed for a peg 
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before the start, but heartily repented of the sigh | 
the next minute, and mounted his horse beside the 
poor prisoner ; the bugles blew the advance and 
with another roar of “ Deen !}” away went the 
long red line to the tune of “ So early in the 
aneeetint® played by the fifes and drums. This 
latter part of their march was not as pleasant as 


‘before the halt. There was a great deal of dust, 


which whitened the moustaches, hair, and whiskers 
of the men, begrimed the snow-white covers of 
their black hats, and by no means improved the 
appearance of Mr. Huntly’s coat and hat. An old 
fuckeer—a sort of travelling dervish—who seemed, 
poor fellow, to be doing penance all his life, yelled 
out welcomes of all kinds as the Regiment neared 
Droogpaumlah ; showering ae most pee 
fusely on the heads of all, from the Hihasteives 
Colonel Bahadoor,” to the tired-out ‘recruit aie 
and timing his welcomes and eating? so ia 
make them applicable to the different ranks, pe 
European and Native, as they passed, as ee 
review, before him. At length the ee 
turned off the road into the wide plain pet 
they were to camp, and which was mark 
the little red colors placed by the peri 
-his functionaries, who had gone ate 


oe 
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inclined. 


He stood with his legs very wide apart ; a chee _ 2 


root between his lips, and his hands in his tr 
pockets. 


<é ? 7 
You’re a smart set of fellows, J don’t think.” 
l ik, 


owsers’ 


wus his first greeting—‘“ Vvegetating quietly at 
Rajooloopettah, instead of getting to your jour- 
ney’s end as soon as possible, like wise ach ! Ive 
& great mind to report the whole set of you to the 
O-in-C. I was nearly dying of hunger and thirst 
and solitude’s charms all day yesterday, and my 
poor Serjeant fretting for his conjux carissima. 
It’s too bad! Whats up that you didn’t come on ? 
Where’s Gough ?” 

¥ A very sad business has occurred, Bacchus :” 
(Viney’s nickname) ‘“ We've left poor Smiley 
behind us.” 

“* Good heavens ! you don’t mean it—sick, eh ?” 


“ No, poor fellow,” and Dillon’s voice dropped. | : 


“€ Worse than that ; dead, and in. his grave.” 
“* God bless me! dead ! what, of cholera ?” 
“No, unfortunately—better it had been. ‘There 
was a—a row—and—and poor Gough— bang it, J 
can’t tell you, it sticks in my throat, old fellow, ang 
has quite unsettled me. Here’s the Regiment_ 
show me the road.” ve 





iat =e at all times had a alll 
disposition, but was now rather serio-comically 
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~ “Smiley dead ! why, he was the most unlikely” 
, and little Viney went on ejaculating, and 
recounting the virtues of his poor deceased brother 
Officer, till the head of the Regiment came up, and 
the music of the fifes and drums put an end to 
his remarks. 


Mr. Huntly went over to Gough’s tent during 
the day, and had another long and earnest conver- 
sation with him, in the presence of O’Rourk, He 
felt more and more convinced by the young man’s 
manner, that he was entirely innoeent of the crime 
laid to his charge. Gough was by no means east 
down; he leaned back in a lazy manner in his 
chair, with his slippered feet propped up against 
the table, and talked calmly and reasonably of the 
shocking affair, except when expressing his wish 
to know the real criminal, and then he launched 
into unreasonable though very hearty invectives, 


against that misguided individual. 
me It’s var hard lines—confounded hard. 
Poor Smiley! I was in a thundering rage with 
him to be sure, and I do believe, Mr. Huntly, I 
would have done something to him, but that I shag 
and now, some brute—some cunning 


sleepy ; ; 
een AE put the whole affair upon me. May 
‘Heaven's curse light on him as sure as he walks 
the earth!” ‘a 
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6 Th owas’ a eruel, horrible deed for whoever 
did it,” replied the Clergyman ; “ but, my dear 
fellow, you should really never call down a curse 
upon any fellow-mortal, no matter how abhorrent 


seek Him earnestly in prayer, and He will in His 
own way and time, deliver you also,” 

“I might have done that before, but I can’t 
now—everybody thinks mea murderer,” 

“You had many opportunities before, and yet 
you would not do it then. When the road wag 
smooth you would not go—and now when it’s 
rough you will not go either.” 

“* That's thrue enough !” cried O’Rourk—* and 
if he had prayed when he was first urged to it, 
this trouble might niver have overtaken him,” 

“ What's past cannot be recalled, Jack ; so let's 
say no more about it; but what plagues me so 
confoundedly is that I slept so soundly. I’m 
beginning to think I was drugged in some 
manner.” 





in your sight. Let God be the judge.” 

“He is my judge, Mr. Huntly—he knows 
who's clear and who’s not, but my fellow-men 
don’t, and I’ll suffer of course, if the real villain 
isn’t found out. God knows the truth, but those 
around me don’t: they'll condemn me, and 1 
might as well have no—no Heavenly jadge at all. 
Why did He permit it ?”’ 

“The ways of God are far too deep and won- 
derful for His poor created beings to sound. He 
permitted a dark and very cruel deed to take place 

“I trust that, under God the whole mysterious 
business will yet be brought to light,” returned 
the Clergyman. “The high reward that has been 

offered may shortly lead us to some clue as to the 


at Jerusalem many hundred years ago. He per 
mitted the only pure and sinless man who ever 
walked this earth to suffer a most unjast and igno- 
minious death ; but oh, what a depth of leve and 





wisdom prompted that! I feel sure that this real perpetrator. But even if it should not—eyen i 
trouble has been brought upon you, my poor if you were convicted by the circumstantial evi= | 
: brother, for some wise purpose ; perhaps to draw dence—be not cast down. Tho accusation is an 
you, and urge you to accept His Salvation, What awful one, but God, for Christ’s sake, will enable 
. matters it ifour frail bodies perish? Are not our you to bearthe ignominy of it if youask Him, 
souls more valuable? Not a sparrow falls to the earnestly, and in faith. I must be off now”—he j 
ground without His knowledge, but fear not, went on, looking at his watch, and rising to get i 


“ye are of more value than many sparrows.” I 
trembled for my life a few days ago, but His arm 
delivered me. Trust in Him—believe on Himn— 


his hat ; “ but I wish you would let me pray 


with you before I go.” 
16 











‘Mr. Huntly took it, and went on, “It strikes me 
you will yet bless God for having caused you 
to go through these deep waters. There is a 
purpose in everything which it is permitted weak 
mortals to do, and we are not wise enough to sound 
that purpose; but depend upon it, God our Father, 
eannot. do wrong ; He is wiser than any of His 
created beings here below. This may be His means 
of bringing you to Himself. If you think over your 
past life, I’m sure you will remember many times 
when you were almost urged to give your heart to 
God, .when circumstances were thoroughly dif- 
ferent with you than they are at present. (Gough 
winced under this, for his memory reverted to a 
few evenings back.) I believe that this trouble has 
been brought upon you to urge you to see your 
need of a Saviour, and to give your heart to Him, 
and though I’ve known you for so short a time, I 
ask you, as your very best friend, to accept this 
opportunity. Now is the time! ‘Seek Him while 
He may be found.’ Your poor brother officer 
had a quick summons to the Judgment seat ; 
are you prepared for yours ?” 

‘J think you ought to take his advice, 
Dowd,” said O'Rourk, when Mr. Huntly had left. 
Sys means well, and wants to serve 
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“Then why don’t you take it yourself, old 
fellow ; since you recommend it to others.” 

« Upon my word thin, I've a great mind to ; 
you know it was yourself told me, the other day, 
about our hearts not being right in the sight of 
God. T’ve been thinking over it, Dowd ; and as 
sure as I sit here I know mine’s wrong altogether. 
I've given up drinking as yet, and by God’s help 
I'll give it up altogether ; but somehow I don't 
feel myself safe. What if it was my turn to-night 


to die? What chance would I have of ever reach- 


ing heaven ?” 

“Oh ! Joney, you're not worse than others ; 
besides, in spite of what these overgood people say, 
I believe God is more merciful than to consign 
all of us to hell for mere foolishness, He didn’t 
make us to damn us.” . 

“ And yet, my dear Dowd, it strikes me were 
trying to damn ourselves. I've niver prt jer 
single effort to save myself, or follow God s ped 
and as for what you said about God being merci al 
Mr. Huntly has just been telling how He rey: 
iis Mercy towards us. Come, come, it wou i 
do exactly to be sinning heinously every day, an 

sn God’s too merciful to punish us. It seems 
by ad t, if we did believe Him so loving and 
to me that, ight chro i 

se) to us, we'd try to live in obedience to Him, 
eR dant understand how Jesus Christ was realiy 
: God ” said Gough. 
the Son of Gee, 



















ere Ah, <he COD ' thing, (and you 
said just now you believed Him to be very merei- 

al,) we ought surely not to doubt but that if He 
was willing to save us, He was able to do so any 
way He wished. Our not understanding it can 
make no difference ; it strikes me it’s our not be- 
lieving makes the difference. But I’m no authority 
at all, I know, and have no right at all to be argu- 
ing about it ; only I wish I did believe it, for I'd 
feel safe thin, and I don’t now.” 

Gough did not rejoin. He thonght O’Rourk 
perfectly right, however, for he would have been 
very glad to have felt safe himself. 

That evening, Mrs. Maurice and her danghter 
were seated outside their tent, while the Colonel 
and Mr. Huntly had gone for a short stroll. The 
elder lady was reading, and the younger thinking 
sadly of her poor lover, when O’Rourk walked up. 

Now Mrs. Maurice looked upon herself as a kind 
mother to all the young men of the Regiment, 
and often did kind motherly things for them, She 
was a little afraid of O’Rourk, because, poor thing, 
she never knew when he might present himself 


before her the worse for liquor ; but she never | | 


‘ried to avoid him, or any of the rest, ‘There Was ~ 
_ always a kindly word, and often a friendly deed 
“owatds them, when they sought her friendship 


a 
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and counsel. Ada had been a great centre ot 
attraction to them all at first, for her personal 
beauty, and kindly manner, had of course their 
charms; but when they began to think her too staid 
and quiet, or as some of them expressed it, narrow- 
minded, she soon ceased to attract most of them. 
Mrs. Maurice now laid down her book when 
she saw O’Rourk approaching, and greeting him 
y, asked him to sit down. 
ee Irishman talked gravely, and in’s 
subdued tone, (which was most unusual with him), 
on various matters, and after a little, spoke in terms 
ise of Mr. Huntly. 

net say he’s an egotist, and very en 
minded,” he went on, “but I believe ne - 

he’s the kind of man to do us all a a eae 
good ; I heard him talking tomy ae fi nie hs a re 
po gene abe oe auariaill of me, for 


og ae heer ay usly anyhow, and 


he doesn’t spake to me 80 serio 
*m sure I want it.” il 
‘ "ie Maurice had never heard ea 
candidly admit as much before, so pre . 
Jook of kind enquiry towards eo beret 
he formed the judgment that the patente 
8 a *. t. 
pe no vealy feel in need of earnest, ‘serious 
nie Do ib )Rourk ?””” a ER Rein & wis as 
a etl ws I do, Mrs. Maurice. I niver 
fee , 
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sc csersennsieictnins 
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me better than ens 3 oat pa a 
but little good in me ; but if——if it was my tu 
to go to-night, I'd like to be shure that I was . 
to a happy place.” “= 
» And are you not sure, my poor bey ?” 

** No, indade I’m not. It’s not that I'm afraid 
to die, for I’ve faced death now and again; but 
there’s something, Mrs. Maurice, Sepals that 
I'm very doubtful about.” 

Ada was silently listening, greatly interested 
and was now waiting to hear her mother’s sajitaden 

“« Don’t you know that Jesus Christ has died for 
you, Mr. O’Rourk, and that by that death your sins 
have been blotted out ?” 

» “ Have been blotted out !” repeated the young 
an, “ have been !”’ 
“ Yes, have been. When He said, ‘ Jt és 
Jinished. He meant that the work He came on 
earth to do, was entirely accomplished. I¢ wasn’t 
a half-done work ; He did it all ; offered a full 
sacrifice for your sins—leaving you nothing to do 
: in order to be saved. Only believe it !” $ 
© Tt is too good !—too free ! you are — 
en what I never heard before.” 
line you what is, in eisai, 
plain blessed truth. How could you or ire 4 
Do a a ciceaat eum. 8 
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’ A ae 
leaves us nothing to do; we have all been atoned ee 


for, but we must not add unbelief to our mer 
by spurning this atonement.” ‘ 
« Bat you do not mean to tell me Setebhie sins 
are forgiven already ; that is too much to — 
Mrs. Maurice.” 
Not only do / tell you, Mr. O’ Rourk, but God 
Himself has told usall. ‘ Whosoever believeth,’ 


~ He says, ‘ shall have life everlasting.’ If you believe 


that He so loved you as to give Himself for you, 
you will try to follow Him.” 

“ Well, I willtry, with God’s help, to sine 
this, dear Mrs. Maurice.” 

«‘ Now is the time, Mr. O’Rourk ; you must not 
put it off. There js danger in waiting till you 
think you ean believe better 5 that is a great tempt- 
ation of the devil. He wants you to put it off. Oh 
accept God’s word now as perfect truth. Believe 
it now, and you will find what great 
will follow. ‘hen you will feel yourself safe, 
should you know you were to die in a moment.” » 

O’Rourk was silent for a little time. Doubt 
upon doubt, subtle reasoning and pe - fear 
of ridicule, and of his own eden 

with hundreds of excuses, penmerers 


through his mind, trying to 
fai 

pan und its way way into his his heart 5 

and Ada ee 





drive out the little 
aith that, by God’s grace, had already 
but Mrs. Maurice — 





















































 Bya ty effort, but aided b ivi seta 
;' y a Divine 
he felt not, O’Rourk broke away the thousand 
oxen were spread to entangle that little 
“a belief in his heart, and the whole glorious 
ut me nein in all its love, burst upon his 
mind, and filled him wi 
one = im with unbounded peace and 
= Seong trembling with a thrill of delight he 
said, Mrs. Maurice, now thank God I believe 
it! Ido believe that Jesus Christ is my Savi 
Oh how happy I feel !” pore 
a. rough-hearted, roughly spoken young man 
ee ears of great joy flashing in his eyes. 
im . Maurice almost cried with joy too. She 
“9 almost have embraced the delighted-looking 
Mle man; as he sat quietly murmuring, “ All 
this for me! all for me.’ Miss Maurice nts 
did ery. The whole thing came so suddenly : 
her, and seemed so marvellous—and yet Far 
te but a simple child-like exercise of Faith — 
she could not restrain the flood of tears that 
homens led forth. O’Rourk ! One of those she least 






* ; : nowabelieving Christian ; had simply accepteq 





— 


to so shortly accept Christ as his Saviour, © 
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peace of mind, as he had never before experienced: be 
‘Oh how she wished her lover would turn to God | 
also; there was nothing so difficult in it. All be 4 


would have to do would he to give up his own heart, 
and his selfish feelings, and rely entirely on Jesus. 
But the ways of God are very mysterious. The / 
very one she had prayed for, and hoped for, and i 
had really thought would be the first to accept | 
salvation, was refusing it in @ careless rebellious 
supposed to be too far steeped 
ralled by the vice of over- 
indulgence in strong drink, had arisen like the 
Prodigal, and gone to His Father, who had given 
him now a holy peace, arising from the knowledge 
that his sins were all forgiven- 
« Oh Mr. O’Rourk 1 she cried, with all her 
heart in her words, and her bright brown eyes y 
brimful of tears of delight. «* Jesus has told us, 
that there is ‘ Joy in the presence of the angels of 


God even over one sinner that repenteth.’ Think 


of that !” 
« And I am the grea 


spirit; while the one 
in sin, and too enth 


eee one 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 














test sinner that was ever 
porn I think,” replied O’Rourk ; “ I have done 
so much for the other side—for the enemies of 
; God—that it is high time I should begin to serve 
“mm truly and faithfully.” -°* wi Tallon ie 
" Twill make you a present of « Jittle. Hymn- a4 
Jooking over" it. There’s ; aR ya i 























_ hind the chick at the tent-door, O’Rourk leaned 
~ over his chair towards the young lady, and said 
quietly, . 

** Miss Maurice, I know what has passed between 
you and Mr. Gough, for he tould me all about it. 
Tm a very firm friend of his, and we have got the 
Colonel's sanction to offer a large sum for the 
apprehension of the rale criminal. The men will 
have heard of it before now, and I trust something 





will turn ap to relave poor Gough ; anyhow you 
don’t belave him guilty, do you ?” 

** No!” said Ada, firmly. “ Papa told us that 
Mr. Gough solemnly affirmed his innocence, before 
every one, at the funeral ; and I know the poor 
young man is too truthful to make a false state- 
ment, even to save himself from any trouble. It 
is a terrible accusation he is under, Mr. O’Rourk ; 
but I trust it has been only sent him for some Wise 
purpose. Indeed, I believe him entirely innocent 
of it »” - 

_ “ That's right,” said O’Rourk ; « I thought you 
would. I too am very shure that if he suffers for 
this, he’ll suffer in his integrity. But it’s been 
z the poor fellow to think that you're doubt- 
‘Ttell him from you that you don't 
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ay 
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Ada bent down her head, and slightly blushed. 

«Tf you think it will be any comfort ag the poor 
man—yes, you may do so. css think his heart 
+. still unchanged, Mr. O’Rourk ?” 
s oe nate ti beautifully to him, and I 
trust my poor friend will yet listen ; but he’s care- 
lesa like the most of us. Oh how happy he would 
be, if he had the knowledge that his sins are — 4 
washed away. I wish he had the peace of 


feel.”’ ’ 
Mrs. Maurice now came out with the Hymn 


Book, and handed it to the little Officer. The first 
Hymn, at which he opened it, began with, 


© Oh Happy day that fixed my choice 


; at 
How his face brightened up, he a it 
“ Aye indeed ! ‘his is a happy nae wo 
day I have ever experienced, he cried, ; 


forget ig? ’ 
God enable me never to c Bvt atl 
Phen he rose, and bidding the good = 


i man. 
ing, went over to his tent, a new 
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‘* Sahib!” 


: sae 
Sa eas Oe 


ante eet ER eo RY Nerton looked up, and his face blanched at once. 
over ee OHAPTER XVL Then the ruffianly-looking native came up, and 
BUNGAROO. stood beside the tea-poy, at which the Officer sat, 


in a somewhat impertinent manner, 
«Well! what d’ye want?” asked Nerton, fiercely. 
“ Kya Sakib ?’ (what Sir) asked the other, 
jmpudently, chewing something, carelessly, at the 


: was all very well for Nerton to have thought 

that he would shortly show himself to be a 
religious man. He never as yet had once gone to 
the Colonel’s tent for that purpose. Suffering 


: : me time. 
beneath the burdensome weight of remorse, he could - 


‘¢ You did it well, Bungaroo,” and the Captain 
not dare assume a careless manner, or even act any 


other part. He was fearful of betraying himself, 
and letting the quick eyes of others perceive that 
there was something wrong with him. His boy 
certainly noticed it, but, not being given to the 
study of human character he merely thought it 
was grief for the loss of a comrade, that was so 
affecting his Master. 

Nerton spent the whole day, in Camp at 
Droogpaumlah, very miserably. He never left his 
tent once, and did not goto Mess in the evening. 
At about 8 o’clock, while he was looking over the 
paper he had written the evening before, a turbaned 
head, with the vilest and most repulsive face ever 
seen in any colour, intruded itself at the chick of 
the tent-door. 

Nerton didn’t see it at first, but went on reading ; 

then the owner of the ugly head gave a short 


admonitory cough, and pushed his body half into 
the tent. Agen 


ground his teeth. . 
‘Ho! Sahib (Yes, Sir) so well, that neither of us 
shall be hanged,” was the reply, in Hindostanee. 
« What's that you say? I can’t be hanged in 
any case.” The ugly native gave a short laugh, 
and went on*chewing. 
“¢ You need not come here trying to frighten me, 
Bungaroo. I’ve got you under my thumb, and 
penal day. Do you hear ?” : 
could have you hanged any day. _ is | 
«© Ho Sahib! But if I hang, ili you, ' 
we'll both go hand. in hand to Jeha”———= i 


” , redder than it 
« Choop ’* Nerton’s face baie’ " 


t appeared to any one, 
is hie chair. ‘I don’t want you oe 
” ou’ve done what I wanted, and are oF nO 


a \ 
ie me now—don’t come here again ! Jow ! 


(Go !)” Gm Lol 
aetna cr ne tell ae 











— ae 
Pe | 
_* ae ‘ & 
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would hang you in one second to the nearest tree.” 
** With you beside me, Sahib,” continued the 
ugly fellow, “ha! ha! Though you didn’t do 
the deed, you forced me to it ; and I 
that. No Sahib! I have proof too.” 
Nerton’s face grew pale again, 


don’t forget 


“ How much, did you say, they offered ?” 
“ Two thousand Rupees.” 

“Twill give you three.” 

“* I wont take three.” 

“ Four, then ?” 

“ No, Sahib.” 

* Five ?” 


“Very well. If I get five thousand from you they 
will hear nothing from me, and 1 and you can live 
on. Where is the money ? give it to me Sahib,” 

* Ass ? I hav’n’t it here,” 

“ Then give me a chit for it, That will do.” 
; ; I see plainly what 
you mean. You want to get me in your sown’ 
PPro Sahib. But you want to get me in your’s, 
Xow have proof of what I did in Burmah i Mee 
ae Tudor, and you think you will have nothing More. 

- fedovbut hand me up for that, as well as for 4h, 














; m me if T told 
 * That they would not ! The Colone} Sahib 


2 fe 





crime But you are mistaken; we are both in 
somebody else’s power. The night you forced me 
to kill the ‘Chota Sahib’ somebody was listening 
outside and heard it all, He told me so, and there 
is no doubt, will covet the 2,000 Rupees. Now 
if you give me 5,000, I will give him half, and 
he will keep silence. If not, never mind. It’s 
; 1! ing to me, I don’t care to live.” 

~, -* You liar !” ejaculated Nerton. “ It’s all a 














5 


lie—a lie to extort money.” 

“ | will swear it’s true by all my sacred gods,” 
said the other, still carelessly chewing his opium. 
*& Well, I said 1 would give you the money.” 

“ And I said I wanted a chit for it, on your 
Sowkars* at Madras.” 

“Do you remember my loaded pistol, Bungaroo ? 
It is here, by my hand.” 

Well you may shoot—Sahib ka kooshee (at your 
pleasure). But he, who heard your words, “ 
| apply at once for the 2,000 Rupees. He may be 

doing so this minute.” p 
ete, groaned, and opened his desk. ie 
« Will you not be satisfied with my word phe 


i he other man will not be satisfied with 


al it ” 


sere 
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Captain tobe indifferent Heset 
eae vd file inachequen his Agents at Madras 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
WASTING AT NOON-DAY, ' 
FF again next morning with a swift ae 
QO pace to Tellah-wunkah, twelve tiles 0 
~ Gough's companion on the road, this wR 
! Harris, and a pleasant merry companion ; 
es, He told laughable stories of fox-hunting - 
steeple-chasing, and kept our hero’s mind ee 
‘verted from the trouble that was burdening i. 
ere: 7-30 a. M., they were all, perm Y8 
«+ the Mess Tent, indulging in Chota pron : 
Ones k was amongst them foo, taking Cae : 
and oc account became t subject of shig 


die to-morrow. There is the chit. You can read 
English ; and will see that it’s a genuine on 
may tell now, or not, just as you please.” 
“Twill never tell—never,” replied the other, 
folding the cheque, and putting it in the folds of 
his turban. “ It will do me no good to tell. I will 
Just say to the Sowkar, who will cash this, that it 
is a reward you have given me, 


e. You 


was. 


for saving your life 
in Barmah. That’s not an unlikely story, and if* 


you’re asked you can say the same. As for the 
2,000 Rupees offered, it is nothing to me, now that 
T have got 5,000.” 
~ “ T thought you said you would give half of it to 
the man that overheard us, Bungaroo.” 

“ So I will; he'd betray us if I didn’t—but I 
don’t think there’s much fear, if I act quickly — 


eral chaff. wad, 
Me My eyes ! O’Rourk, a Teetotaller 


, berry vinegar, 
“Viney.” You're allowed Rasp 


Se eee ee 


en 
ae 







‘hd i 

though, ain’t you! ade you take the pledge, Pa 

Sahib will marry soon now, I suppose,”’ << J suppose the ee? oo oS 

‘* There now, buss jow /” old fellow,” laughed Hi fa . thy stomach’s good ; “ 

« Salib-hesurn (fats lure); las, “fates ie wie $2 a 

Sahib.” As the native left, Nerton thought he Jack ;”” put in os se hing in a month ot twa) be" 20 ag 
heard him chuckle, but he was too desperate to « We won't know 


cate for that, and he went to his bed only to dream 
terribly that Smiley was standing beside him, 


accusing him of murder. 


raw sean aa ih 


4 pee “eas e 
- another er. | < igine TEE eS 

























edge of the table. I'll back you to live longer 
than any of us, now that you've given up hard 
drinking.” 
“ He couldn't drink soft water, 
So he took to drinking Aard,” 
sang the new Adjutant. 

*T don’t care a button for all your chaff, old 
fellows,” said O’Rourk, sipping his coffee, “ J 
know you only mean it in fan ; but it strikes me 
that, instead of thrying to make a fool of me, you 
ought all to be encouraging me to give up a bad 
habit.” 

“ Bravo! go it, Jack my boy ! You're improv- 


ing wonderfully ; you'll soon be able to speak like 


a book bound in ealf,’”’ chaffed Hillier. 

* Instead of in red morocco,” chimed in the 
Ensign, before-mentioned. 

O’Rourk, who was thoroughly good-natured, 
only smiled awkwardly at this rather personal 

‘You'll be as rich as a Jew, my lad,” said Viney, 


a _ who comprised the Mess Secretary, as well as 
——- Quanter Master. Your liquor bill will come 
_ down in.no time. I don’t know what we'll do | 


” : Z 
‘ apr Kettime o yd + 
<i Ae 1 a 


eOee, , a 
ECE ice ae ai 





- begin to be one, thin,” answered O’Rourk, calmly. 
__ “ Never mind their chaff, Paddy,” cried Harris, 
swinging back on his chair, with his feet on the — 
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: S46 Come, come, you fellows, shut up, and leave 


the man from Galway alone,” cried Harris, who 
was inclined to take O’Rourk’s part. “ He has 
had enough of it for once. Bye the bye, pea; 
have you been doing anything in that poor fellow s 
ease ?” and the speaker nodded his head in the 
direction of Gough’s tent. , 
«Oh [have done what I could,” replied Dillon. 
“The men all seem delighted that a reward has 


been offered ; for you know how they like Gough. 


They seem to think the real criminal is in the Camp, 
and I believe, are trying their best, among aie 
selves, to unearth him.” : 
4% There's an old saying, Murder will out,” 
remarked the Quarter ee 
Nerton winced a little at t is. ae 
“ But then it may not ‘out for years,” said 


Cocky. 


“ It may be for years, or it may be for neoer 
Oh Kathleen Mavourneen ! &c. 
sang the Regimental poet. . ; 2 
my That fellow Rustum is as sharp as # needles : 
observed old Danniels. “‘ I believe he’ ares 
whole business out—he and his wenustenttid 





ye. 












he . ? 4 
** No, not exacily! I’ve been rather feverish 
the last day or two. A little thing upsets me, and 
I a fs 
“Tut, tut man; drive it off. It’s the worst 
thing in the world to give way to bad spirits. 
Cheer up !” 






a. 
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i 











.“ Cheer up Sam, and don't let your spirits go down, &e.” 


This was from Dillon of course. 

** Tm afraid Nerton and O’Rourk are both going 
on the same tack,” laughed Hillier. ‘ They'll 
have faces as long as my rm in a day or two— 
singing Psalms, &c. Who will you back to win, 
Cocky ada 
© To win what ?” 

_ © Why, to win the race to heaven.” 

“Tush, Long-legs ; it’s too bad. That sad busi- 

ness of the other day ought to have sobered you a 

little ; and in all conscience, you looked as if it 

Wi Bi would. Because some fellows have more tender 

feelings than others, it’s no reason you should put 
suc down to piety, and chaff them: for it.” 

ess aie { we all know where you are racing to, 
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S enough to His dishonou ea 
to live to His Glory. didn’t think ouh de 


as youcan, you black sheep,” remarked 
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i to the good place.” at 

P opade could not keep silence any longer. 

‘*No chance ! Don’t talk about that, any more, 

Hillier, when God’s letting you live ray fe 

day. Supposing you were allowed to live on, re 

or four years more, instead of dying this 

yery night. That's giving you no chance I pi 

You're getting all sorts of chances of ae « ep 

but you're too heedless to take advantage — rod 
« Hullo!” There were bursts of @ 


of surprise from the group of Officers- 
«« John Knox come & 
‘+ A Huntly! @ aia 
4s ther Spurgeon - “3 
ft sar 0 Rourk’s turned a New-light! hurrah ! ‘ 
i illier. , 
. a know what you amenitt nae 
Hillier ; but anyhow I’m not asham a ype 
O’Rourk, quietly.“ A 0 eae i 
light, thank ‘God ; vt pares “<a 


gain ?” 
d Huntly !” 








+ ? ’ k ! mi : 
_t* Bravo, O’ Rour: “& There’s no dot 


« iy ee 
bp pO URS 


oi 









no doubt about that, Ive no chance at all of 
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pul «Besidesifnobody had told mothe 
- truth, it isn’t likely I’dhave found it out for myself.” 
~ And what good does all this truth, as you call 
it, do you after all, Jack,” asked Viney. ; 
“© Good! why, my dear fellow, it gives you a 
peace of mind, such as you would wish never to 
lose ; it prepares you for death, or rather for a life 
beyond death at any time ; it makes you 2 
Oh! do shut up, O’Rourk !” said Hillier 
petulantly ; “ why go ontalking about death, and 
all that, like an old woman, because one poor fellow 
has gone out ? I’m very sorry for poor Smiley, 
but he can’t be recalled, and there’s no earthly use 
in jawing about death, in all manner of uncharit- 
ableness. We're not going to die yet.” 
* You don’t know anything about that,” replied 
O’Rourk. : 
_ “If my friend opposite,” cried Viney, referring 
to the Irishman, “‘is going to treat us all to a 
sermon, he’d better put on a surplus at once.” 
“ He may preach till he’s exhausted, but he'll 
only waste his breath as far as I’m concerned,” 
muttered Hillier. ‘ He can’t come over me with 
his nonsense.” 





é 
s 


Mae 439 ‘ ise i 
: “Tma young man from the country, but you can’t — 
Rar : come over me.” Sty eter ae hy xe 
sa 


ies is 















_Q’Rourk got up to leave the tent now, though 

he had not finished his coffee. He felt sag eo, in, 
able, poot fellow ; and no wonder. a ney 
when they first find the truth of ’ — 

n them, O’ Rourk was zealous, an) warm 

cae Love towards God, and all i — 
He thought he ought to speak of Christ ir a 
sinners every where, and at every oppor nie fo 

he was afraid of betraying himself - i 
ashamed of the cause he had espou . . a 
also felt that he was incompetent to ta i a 
he knew too little as yet 5 and that perhaps, 

e might in his impulsiveness say 80” 


ae duetive of harm to the cause he wished to 
lah ntage to it. 


ally of adva e. 
oo 7 rs old fellow !” shouted Hillier, with 
ead hed the tentdoor. 


i ther reac: ; 
: .. ~ : ones word,” and, with this 


Jast impulsive answers the litele one —_ 
“ Ha, ha!” laughed Hillier.“ There 
Jack ; he’s about one of the very 


thought would take to religion oe eet “te 
put funk sets him off. He's dying 
soon ‘ with all 
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* Whew ! by Jove !” Th Regimental pe 


laureate’s face assumed a se 
* Look at this, 


water for it,” and he tossed the open note over to 
the Quarter Master. Viney glanced over it quickly ; 
it ran thus : 

Two men just admitted—bad with Cholera, They 
say it’s in the village—and the camp-followers have 
it—tell the Colonel sharp—better move on—don’t 
come over-—Dve ordered Hos’! Tents further away— 
will stick by them all day—unless we move. 

ee A ue. Y, Aug’s Milton. 

“* Why, what on earth !” began Viney ; “ here’s 
ago. Hang it, it’s not my fault ; | made the 
strictest enquiries, and the village authorities never 
mentioned the name of Khi Julab.” 

“ What's that? Cuotmra !”” 


There were anxious faces looking round at the 
Quarter Master, as he rose quickly to his feet. He 
gave no answer, however, 


“ There’s no use in any one 


rious expression. 








, mane getting alarmed,” 
eS said Dillon, passing his fingers through his siaite 
mt Coheed: his and leaning over a chair. to 
i Teach his sword. _“ T dare say some foolish fellow 






aera 




















Viney ; take care you're not in hot 
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: ~ . ith 
jas been gorging himself w ; : 
oe is paying the penalty by suffering reper 
, o hora.” i 

" & Pid the Doctor say, Cholera ?” Hillier asked, 
in a hoarse tone. 


Sita 
“ [ believe he did, but you all know how Milton 


4 sofond of making out diseases, where there are 
. aie. He’ll insist upon having a re 


gular Cholera 

Camp, I suppose, and on our taking short marches 
‘ @ ” 

morning and evening. 


i re) 
“ T expect the Colonel will want to see you 


: ; bout all this, Viney,” said Hillier, almost angrily. 
~ avo 


Then I'll just tell you what it is, i if 
* 
igs me, I'll just have the ar 
> rr soe whatever the swell in the — 
ae y lasears give 
imself, tied up, and let mj verte 
ees He has hurt my feelings ;, Tl hurt 
a . 


a ing li ind Tim Turpin, 
& You're something like bli : . 


bak 


Bacchus, who— 

« Was a feeling man, 
For when his sight was thick, a 
He used to feel for everything, 
And that was, with a stick. 


u fellows ! what are 3 ou 





Come, come, yo 


oe, 
unripe Kunkaries,” 
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? ip * #4) 
- . a 


2. ae » You look 
on ‘of quinine, or salts,” 
mms Gon"’ talk of doses 1; 3 we'll have | 
ie enough of them, | Suppose, if this goes on 
much longer.  [t’s precious hard lines, J say ; here 
* We are ; having got wel d 


lover the bullets, dhars,* 
Swamps, malaria, and fever, besides a hundred other 


plagues, incidental to a Burmese campaign, to get 
mown down by Cholera when we're almost at the 


end of our mareh. If that’s not hard lines, I don’t 
know what is.” 


i bad among the 
in seores—and it was - 
ics that the Colonel wouldn’t es i a 
March’ be played, it preyed so on the min 

the living.” 
“A ease of 





‘ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the — 





But there were no ramparts I — Ps —_ wes 
etical Adjutan t 
iels,”” laughed the poetic — 
pen eeu cls here long ee 
; y l’s. Hand me my 
ff to the Colone : —_ 
i. a like a good fellow-*Hullo ! — — 
smtabaniab now I bet he’s coming to report 
“ se two having Cholera; he always yen 
f tters, long after they’ve been repor . - 
‘ es ttled, Well! Jemadar Adjutant, Aya 
to, and se ‘ 
what is it ?)” aoe 
jutant was a sm 
madar Adjutan ' ! oe 
oe s of 20 years’ service. 


“Tis the song ; the sigh of the weary 
Hard times—Hard times,” 


sung out Dillon, carelessly, 

“ The very worst thing that can Le, is to let one’s 
Spirits go down, in these cases,” drawled a sandy- 
haired, and shaky-looking Ensign, called Simcox, 
“and to keep them up, the plan, of course, is to 


Pour them dewn. Brandy's the very best specific 
iM case of Cholera.” 


“Seen it tried,”’ said Danniels ; * wasn’t a bit of 
use, 


ice matehed down eighteen years ago— 
Maurice was a Captain then—to Chittledroog, and 
Pate Cholera a us, every mother’s ned of 
“s—Men, Officers, and c. O., took to drinking like 


Say use, though. Fellows 


soldier of upward “ia 
motion had latterly been rather pe ape 
i of Regimental Native Officers, ian 
was beginning to despair of ° some 
badar. ‘The fact of Cholera — geen 
 & ver, seemed for some reason or of ee . 
re sea of grieve hit, and he had gute a on 
made his report in 
his face, a8 he 


















God bless me 


$s, 





hurri 
" — buckled on his sword belt, 
W, were in for it, you see.’ 
ep up your spirits, my lad : 
never rains, but it pours : " 
> 


his Native subordj 
rdinat : 
as he could, ate, trying to look as cheerful 


Mr. Huntly h 
y had been wi ‘ 
Th with Gou - : 
@ good, hones@hearted Ministee re 
striven 


necessi . 

aco, og of heart—of laying up for 
believing teary ces in heaven above, by simpl 

aan nished atonement made for i ¥ 

Geek ta! oe to you, readers, that Charlo, 
still steeling hi “tet he was, and had been, e§ 
Stngnniaie a “a mes and had not, since the = oe 
sored dBc ad started on the shootin a 
"P @ single prayer or made ine rer 


to the Ruler of i 
a all things in earth and Heaven, 


troubled friend, and, ‘cae 
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Mon at Hy 
stamped savagely with his foot, a 


he muttered, 
and be jolly. It 
and he went out with 


alnwith a 
tba ot, "warm brotherly love; had oa a 































- it said, had gone mad about religion. 
senses abou 


cessfully to permit his 


continue to be in their opinions, “aj os 
prick,” and be all the time risking the eternal peace 
almost: addered at thought of his being ¢¢ pelle 
- py conscience to give uP am 
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gud urged him to lay all his cares on a Power, far 


merciful than man. 


more potent, and much more 
But Gough was still unconvinced. He had beard 





he had often heard 

He had his 

t him, he thought, and no man, not 

Huntly, could urge him sue- 

head to be fairly turned with 

“jnward opinions on religious subjects. 

‘He could not help feeling that his friend O’ Rourk’s 
head had been somewhat turned by the weight of 
his religious feelings ; but when he pondered on 
this, he at once admitted that ‘the change in the 
little Irishman’s character, resulting from his new- 
born feeling, was a noble and an excellent one. 
No man who knew O'Rourk could deny this ; but 

h smiled as he thought that those very men, 
who knew best how much improved his friend was, 
would be the first to laugh at him as having become 

a New-light.’ This was what our hero feared for 

himself ; he was in a strait between two choices 5 _ 

tobe laughed at, by his brother-officers, and fellow= 
nen, as a fool, or perhaps something worse ; oF te 


‘of—nay seen—some men who, 


even the honest Mr. 




































oe : Peasd: aft 











good-natured minister, the nature of every obstaele 


that kept him from believing in Christ as his 
Saviour, In a frank but faltering manner he told 
him of his devoted, earnest love for Miss Maurice- 
told him how he had been refused, and that, though 
the young lady had acknowledged a reciprocal 
attachment, she felt it her duty to refuse to be united 
to him, as was not in heart a Christian. He told 
Mr. Huntly that, though 
worse than others around him, he had expected to 
be looked upon as a Christian, but that in truth— 
in heart—he was no more a Christian, than the 
cooly who carried his cavady boxes on the march. 
A Christian, he knew, was a believer in Christ ; in 
the Son-of God who had atoned for all sin ; and 
that he (Gough) was only prevented from belieyi 
in this, by his fear of being thought a hypocrite— 
4 madman—~or anything but a ‘Sterling, broad= 
Mr. Huntly tried to impress 
mest to one’s own convictions 
inciple that should leo w 
aie P ould guid 


ae : “= “mae 5 Ar be was'so, his honesty to 
ae ay Stas ey naturally 1a foll Wr io y 





























oo heart to the young, almost distracted, man before 
e him 


the other began gradually disclosing tothe 
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wae 
ad ini ‘been dishonest to his own 
ieoranaine that his motive Te 
| niki might not be mistaken, or st 
i. ion; that he had, while placed in iene 
ies a two choices, a yee Cal re Pen f 
a = e former, (though in hi , 
— the right one), and that ese 
) Mi choice had brought its own trou “ie re 
. ret enjoined “ sought first the king ri 
co i His righteousness,” when all these « = 
as ithout doubt, have been added pane eo 
pense he said, that the little word if aa . 
aoe ed eerie the facts connected -_ se 
so d it was too late to remedy them ; = 
Penns -_ * easily perceive, on thinking — : 
— sri influencing his mind, w 
how the ae is being Jed into the ee 
ens: him to be suspected of ren Sea 
ca 
had he, when urged to - prsesie cnet 
felt himself that Saviour's depter, oie ul 
ing mortal. He farther ne | 
re aed up to his onset me me 
Goug ate; to make provision for t . ta 
ab/any T qunpling elso as dross. to rs | 
ct that the lady in question would prove, 


sail but ly Peta 
a. most & roe en mind; and he pee 


* 





7 ee ahah ececogniae ain 
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that both Jusband and: 








-_ Saerifice, and, unlike him, 
to her own convictions. 
“Well, Mr. Huntly,” 
~ © As I earnestly an: 
I cannot give up th 


said the young man; 
l sincerely love Miss Maurice, 
e idea of marrying her ; and if 
I now accept what you say, and what I know to be 
right, what think you she would imagine? Why 
that I, who told her I loved her better than my soul 
only a few days ago, was making a pretence of 
religion simply in order to gain her as my wife. 
She would despise me.” 

* © T don’t think Miss Maurice despises, or would 
despise, any one, Gough. I believe her to be a 
truly sincere Christian. [ do not say, give up the 
idea of marrying her at some future time if God 


spares'you, and delivers you from this peril. Buf | 


what I want you first and foremost to do, is to 
give yourself, heart and soul, to God—to devote 
| yourself to Him who has redeemed you. Then you 
a : may, in all conscience, show her, 






ay not that you love 
___ Your soul’ better, but that you love: your. God and 


of yours, which, if no- ight is’ 













taking the manifested Word _ 
uide, she had made a noble self. 
had acted honestly up * 





5 


i Youvare thinking:too muchiof  ([_. strong heart was almost 
- this earthly: wish etme e ee a 
thrown y ; 


ad $ 


crime you are so-involved in, oe | 
ve t ‘re e 2 a rt ™ ee «! s ee Was 
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gon a roed. The dosiro of be pari 
Pe ie mans ahold on your mind. have not 
- ho careth for you. oer, i ie 
J. : , i | 
gone to Him yet; ~e on eres SORES 
eet Out ot Oe een rie bemedl ae 


eee 


Sep | en. You never ask “ to 
> eer 
= matter. are e 
4 Him—betore it is too late. rapes: God’s love 
ne & a may be even now close to A and be ever 
ge: a : in yo _ 

nT have the highest place fit to 
a. 5 i ott to say, even though He should think 


of your dearest earthly wish 
ne, my Father. 

d walked up and down 
and clenched hands ; 


withhold the realization 
from you, ‘ Thy will be do 
Gough rose waar 98 
t with heavy strides, é —_ 
pe " al mental struggle was going on - 
him, Mr. Huntly remained ae turning 
the leaves of his Bible, be sabe nel saa ns earnest 
, appeal to Gou’s throne, for ptt ethets | 
Dx Truth to shine around the y' 


el ‘ A : “ci Oh 

es a aedie Gough ieee oP re nee oo 
God, nm a f. Help me; teach mes 
— lighten me!” and then he 


oon exit, anciiion’ Peers 
eo? it madness cy ee 





és 
iy tare 
: 












a 


(rood 


almost, has experienced on conversion ; the driyj 


out of the demon unbelief to give place to the 


simple child-like faith in the ever-present, 


for us. 


When Gough looked up again, the mental 


struggle was over, peace was reigning, where 
before was no peace, and his peace of mind was 
reflected, as it were, in every line of his calm, 
bright face. 

*“* Mr. Huntly, I have been a fool ; eating the 
husks, when I might have had bread enough at my 
forgotten Father's Home. ‘I will arise and go to 
Him.’ I have made up my mind; come weal, come 


woe. T'l trust in Christ. Oh my friend ;help me 


to persevere ; will you not ?” 


% 


Mr. Huntly’s only reply was to take the young & 
man’s hand, and grasping it heartily, kneel beside — 
him at the little eamp-table, while his whole heart 


and voice ascended in a triumphant song of praise 
to the great Jehovah, whose new-found servant 
was now bending in adoration before him. 


While they knelt thus, Dillon, whistling, lifted 


the chieks of the door, and had stepped into the tent, 
pee e he perceived (having Just come ont of the 


E ipa 









* Grood and 
: has with the 
natural man, and which every true Christian, 


ever- 
loving Saviour, who loved us, and gave Himself 
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«He was come with an important message from 
he Colonel to Mr. Huntly, but his whistle abruptly 


glosed, and he started back in-intemse: ee 
when he perceived Gough kneeling ao 
- Hluntly, who was praying aloud with all his cw 
Uttering a kind of hasty, awkward apology, “ 
retired at once, but waited outside the door, : 
Mr. Huntly finished his prayer, and Gough gaily 


28a him walk in. . é 
Be - seapgele you know what bad luck we're having 


Mr. Huntly,” he began ; ‘‘ we have about twenty 
| 


men. in Hospital attacked with Cholera ; and ’'m 
12 


id it will spread still further.” 

meeremtey tes oad sd of this calamity. 
What a sudden event it is! I suppose pone 
every means possible will be made use - to try an 
avert it. Are the poor men very bad ‘> saa 
+ J've just had a chit from the os 0 = 
to ‘have but little hope of many of perpen 
iE Colonel is going to send Mrs. yrapecieie: © ys 
na : on, some stages in advance ; and req oe 
ask if you would wish to vere 8 all 
not only for your own sake, but that Saal : 
you might wish to avoid the a ~ ose 
a ee i down his head, pemeenee 

= Be aatladrt dure gaol aa te : ‘ope | 
= abe nny ob Sally —— 
san Dillon” he said, aftr a moment or two, -** I 











iti Laer Le 





‘5 Th an 


it is my path of duty to remain in Camp, where, 
I thank God, He has already blessed my endea- 
vours in His service. Ido not fear the disease, 
and if I am ent off, I know there is a happy home 
for me.” 

“Pray, consider further of it, Sir,” urged Gough, 
laying his hand on the clergyman’s arm. “ It is 
running a dreadful risk.” 

“Tt may be,” replied Mr. Huntly ; “ but I con- 
sider it as much my duty to remain, as it is Dr. 
Milton’s; I have been thrown among you, my 
friends; and I will not desert you in the time of 
need. God will watch over his own, as much in 
a Cholera-stricken Camp, as elsewhere.” 

“Then I'may take this answer to the Colonel, 
as your fixed determination, Sir?” 

“Yes ;—stop, I will go, and tell him mys¢lf; 
but I forgot, I am forcing myself on your hospitality . 
all this time. I am the Colonel’s guest, but” — qj 

“You are ours, now, Sir, if you wish to remain 
with us.” 

**Nay! he is mine,” said Gough—* but Iamin 
disgrace—and”—his voice choked him almost— 
_ “charged—with a—base crime! How can you, Sir, 
be my guest, disgraced as Lam, though innocent ?” 

: Dillon’s orderly here ‘lifted ‘the chick at the 





- , iingittion, Wiles 
 adiutant. “Ah! I thought so ; its ge 

a ‘eight more men in Hospital ; three 
3 a a te help us!-—‘ Mr, Sim- 


con 
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” 


attacked with the disease. 
or Gand me my hat, Gough ; that determines ie 

is not forsake the Camp. Oh, trust ris > 
y friends; trust in God. ‘He = oe ¥s - 

e secret place of the most High ae “— 

Li gfraid of ‘ the pestilence that walketh in dar. ° 


297 
a nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. 


: oY Pa Say are ex 
ie ete pas 
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» yeplied the Officer, gaily: 


; baa Mr. Simcox has 


I suppose you've heard that 
sen attacked.” 
_ & attacked, Sir 





1 © as’e, indeed, Sir? I'm a 
‘ear it ; but ’e'll mend, Sir ; ’e if om . 
re May I be permitted to hask, ir, c 
rights of the case, concernin we pi wt: i" 
h. ‘ave bin hascertained ~~ A “ 
ie. ry to ‘ear about poor Mr- ee 
_ pene Serjeant ; we're all very a 
ee ure. Evidence seems very ——— Pict 
Bion a " everybody is inclined to thi ae 
i bs affair, and nicely palmed off on ee 
il ms wn Mr. Gough for some tm . -” 
— me we don’t think he’s the, sort o 
know; an 


‘ Bi bane + Fem ay 
i fewer -»cOBAPTER xy |" 
br “HODD PACKS.” 
: ‘A GREEABLY to orders received, Launcelot 
Viney, Esq., ne? Bacchus, accompanied by his 
Departmental satellites, started off in the after- 
noon to mark out a new position for the Camp, 
which, however, was not to be more than 
five miles distant from its present situation. 
Quarter-master Serjeant Mathers, armed with a 
very favorite oak bludgeon, was stepping quickly 
along on foot ; his pipe—he could never give up 
his pipe for a cheroot—stack jn his mouth, and 
his sword stuck under his left arm. Viney, who 
was mounted on his grey charger, feeling lonely, 
rode up, and overtook his brisk-looking Subordi- 
nate, who seemed as though he were walking for 


four or 


i ‘leman to do it ; 

i ir! “B aint the gen _ ; 

J athe ovis . °E aint the gen leman, Mr. 
aaa i *ig size and strength 


i +. ase well do, ‘ at 
appear a sword-fight with that m 


tO it nena doit, Sir. I don't believe it hof 

a eee t al t a great pace, Serj iY ri ee 

U get along a ySeeiillis: rv - 

Al well, Mr. Winey ; I do iain a good se Pr yet,” rejoined the a : 

‘set-to of a walk hoceasionally,” he replied, teenie ha sero a te 
he Saluting as he strode on, « That is, "owever, pefore they parted at ng << - 
‘sy ‘when it'don’s Aintertere with my sleep bur feat ‘gant. Besides, who > 


mile aint nothing to speak on, Sir. This ‘ere 
a business, breakin out, is rayther startlin, 
a) 3 aint it 2?  ~ebteada shoes ks iiaii<- 

|S Oh well wo must jast tke it as it comes 


ieee 
mei, 
Rr 
LF 
: s 


ae motive in Mr. Smiley's death ?” 












"BE didn’t do it; I'll stake my—my » sen 
’E’s hinnocent ; innocent as the—as myself,” he 
went on; knocking a stone out of his way with 
his big stick; and beginning to get excited, 
“ Well, Sir, ’appen Mr. Gough didn’t do it; some- 
body helse did; and ‘appen somebody Aelse did 
who was ’e? and why did'e do it?” 

‘+ That’s just it exactly, Mathers,” said Bacchus, 
almost laughing, in spite of his etforts at sup- 
pression. 

* Wo'ever ’e was, Sir, I'd give arfa rupee to 
see him ’UNG, AS "IGH AS HEVER HE CUD BE STRUNG 
Hur |” 

Viney could not restrain his pent-up laughter 
any longer. He fairly shook in his saddle, at 
Serjeant Mathers’ expression of indignation ; 
and burst into roars of convulsive merriment, 
till the tears relled down his cheeks. 

“ And I'll just tell you wot’s more Sir; 1 
vealcintt let ’im off stringin hup neither, not for 
temprinsanity ; nor no hother sanity,” continued 
met Serjeant, wrathfully, “ Td wag ‘im as “igh as 
Aman was ag on ’is own gallis, iene between 
“hoy — me, Sir, and the’—he was going to say 

tne but not seeing any near, he substituted 

— on the road,” as silent listeneps + pe- 

pers you and me, Sir, and these ‘erg oi ones; 
confidential, and private-like, J) i 


tell you 
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_ somethink as 1 heerd on, which is facks—down 
- right facks. Love's at the bottom of it!” 


‘* Love ! ha-ha-ha !” roared the Quarter-master. 

‘It’s a fack, Sic ; and its a hodd fack ; but never- 
theless it’s a true fack. 

“‘ What! that love’s at the bottom of it?” 

“Well, Sir; things do get about somehow ; 
and I av’e heerd somethink strange, which is facks; 
but I know my place, Sir; bein in the Harmy, 
and I know more'n to speak to a Hofficer hover 
freely ; but there's somethink I’ve on my mind, 
Sir, and I'd like to hask a few questions, relaytive.”” 

‘* What are they, Serjeant ?” 

“ Jest this, Sir. Does ye know—pardon me, 
Sir, it aint imperence, on no ‘count—does ye 
know, if Mr. Gough was really in love with 
Miss Maurice ?” 

« Viney wondered how on earth the Quarter- 
master Serjeant knew about Gough’s courtship, 
or how he even suspected it. He did not like to 
give a decided opinion; 80 he answered, shortly, 

‘‘ Well; suppose he is ?” 

* Well; Six—don’t think me steppin beyond 
pounds, Sir,—but ‘appen your honor don’t know 
there’s another Hofficer as is in love with. that 


young lady ?” we 
«Certainly not, Mathers ; and I don’t think 
such a thing was suspected.” iinieemie 


Well, Sirs it is todd, and no mistake. I'm 












~ ee I does, Sir, Til just tell you, 
~ Miney, wot she told me. She'd bin hout 
walkin the wery hevening before Mr. Smiley’ 
murder, with the Serjeant-Major’s two olls, 
Marriar and Sairah ; and they wor a-sitting rn 
enough, Sir, on a bit of a green sward-like ia 
by comes Captain Nerton, a-talkin to ‘imsolf like 
hanythink, ’E didn’t see ‘em, as ‘twas dusk-lik ; 
but they knew ‘im wery well, they says; and ’e e 
a swearin to ‘imself ‘ow he loved Miss Maurice— 
Hada, 'e called’er—and ‘ow ’e could'nt a bear to gee 
” Gough goin dup to ’er and making so free-like, 
was a talkin like this, Sir, and goin away abit 
and lookin hout for some-one, and then usin 
hens 80 they couldn't ear "zactly hall ’e said to 
imself ; and has they didn't wish to be listenin 
there, has it aint gen'leman-like, they were tryi 
to ‘slip a unperceived, h mies 
native, Sir—a Sepoy, ’e look 
Captain, Sir, they ’as a raise 


’ 


as 


like—and ’e and the — 


to me, why Sir 
Fran aekentr shite: om 


ane 


















ae) ae 
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it, quite, quiet; but them two gells, Sir—Marriar 
and Sairah—they gits a talkin to their parents 
about it—and hover they hall comes to my good 
woman’s tent to talk hover it. My missus’s Hirish, 
ye know, Mr. Winey, and she can’t keep a secret, 
and the result Ais, Sir; that they’re all athinkin, 
there’s somethink deeper in the matter than any 
on us knows.” ‘ 

- Viney got suddenly grave at hearing all this, 
but it seemed to him sucha preposterous idea, that 
Nerton—quite Josh Nerton—should be such a 
villian as to work out such a horrible plot, that 
he tried to make light of the Serjeant’s story; but 
seeing this didn’t succeed, he thought fit to appear 
hurt. 

“You don’t mean to say, Serjeant, that you 


” 


aecuse————". 
‘I don’t haccuse nobody, Sir ; beg pardon, Sir : 
I don’t. I honly state facks, and my notion that 
them ere facks is hodd.” 
“Odd or not, you can’t make anything out of 
them: why, Captain Nerton may have been talk- 
ing of some lady at home.” fait 
- “But ‘Hada,’ Sir; ‘Hada’ aint a common 
name, be it, Sir? Least ways, if there far two 
‘Miss Hadas, Mr. Gough cant be Aexpected to make 
Jové to the two of ‘em; the one /out ‘ere, hand 
tho one at ‘ome, Now Sir, there's jost some 
neous things has 's come hunder my / b 



























D Poiabagoas Major hand naturally 
if ‘gits axed all habout this ere row the night afore ; 
hand ’e tells the Serjeant Major, Sir, as ‘ow Captain. 
Nerton ’ad bin a settin nixt to Mister Smiley, 
hand a heggin of ’im hon, to git ’im hangry with — 
Mr. Gough ; then ’e told ‘im as ‘ow the Captain 
treated hall the Hofficers to champagne, hand goes 
hover to the side-table and drars the liquor, and 
fills the glasses ‘imself, sendin all the Mess boys to 
the right-about. Well this lad—sharp, ‘telligent 
boy, Sir—'e tells the Serjeant Major, as ‘ow, when 





EP Aiale Tom the ground ‘near. tho. table; 
ieee baked lite, Sir. P’raps you'd 
it his, Sir.” 

‘Viney took the little phial, which the Serjeant 
handed up, and looked at it. On the label on one 
































They dug poor Mr. Smiley’s grave, they tells me; 


This ‘ere paper 
you might like to 


aper, and passed 
; Bppissia 


fully. 


perhaps, 
Here's all 
‘it's Norton; ‘Lig, 
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Potier he picks a bit of a paper, 
he writin on’t warnt Telloo 
nd he picks it hup, 
hall, because hit's part] 
think, but I sees the Cap 
I kep it Sir, and putti 
myself that p’raps two 
his kewreous, 


drew forth a erumpled-up an 
Vide opposite page. 
ee! thought prescription 


the apothecary or dresser,’ 


« Afis that a pr 


could have told us that, from 
that’s on it, ' 







Rajooloopettah to look — 


; ‘im and two lascars. 


shovellin in the mould, 
Sir; and ’e sees 
goo or no sich langidge ; 
Sir. I can’t make it hout at 
y Latin or Greek or some- 
tain’s name’s hon it. So 
n hall together I thinks to 
hand two might make four. 
Sir. P’raps you, 
—ani the Serjeant 
d_ white-ant-eaten 
it on to the Officer—it was like 


s were always filed by 
> said Viney, thought- 


look hat it” 


escription, Sir ?” 
thing, 


’ that means 
















uaa till, 
sleeps. More High Dutch eaten ineiy es a 
Doctor's signature, and a part of the date white. 
ant-eaten too. That’s all ! Now what 
or I, Mathers, make out of that ?”’ 

“ Wy, Sir, only jest that I heerd has ‘ow Mr, 
Gough slep on like a blessid Kinfant, hall the time 
halongside—as one may say—hof the other hinno« 
cent, and, more’n that, didn’t wake 


ean you 


till "twixt one 


and two, noon.” 

“Good heavens! Serjeant ; you're right. He 
slept like a top; but they say it was only from 
excitement, 


“ Put two’n'two together, Mr. Winey, Sir,” and 
you'll find the racks Ais Hopp.” 

“So they are, Mathers ; so they are,” replied 
the Quarter Master ; but look here ; I’ve thought 
over the matter, and it’s better now that you just 
hat ttle and this paper, and keep 
quiet about what your wife and the others have 

been chatting of. It’s hard to suspect any man, 
much less accuse him, without Proofs—though to 

- Gough’s accused. Mind 


t—then comes Jus Mth: 





a. — and would not be ejecte 





a. fixed upon @ plan, 
sure would be quite 
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g seems thundering hard to get at ; never am leave 
a it to me. I'll ride on, and think over it. 


Viney clapped the spurs into his grey and 


: 4 eantered on, but could not drive out of his head 


the hodd facks which he had heard. Could Josh 
Nerton be such a villain? As he thought oan the 
Serjeant’s w he began to be more 
Serjeant’s words, however, 

Sled to the startling idea of the quiet Captain 


gf being in some way concerned in Smiley's n—— 
is and yet he could not imagine why—if it was really 


oo 


a 
etd 


jealousy on Nerton’s part—he had chosen to get 
vid of Smiley, and spare Gough : but then — 
ances were so much against the latter, and | 
whole thing might have been wickedly planned is 
In the end he got quite confused, and tried to _— 
the subject—for the present at least—out of : 
thoughts, but it stuck unpleasantly in his min i, 
< a d; so that it was not until 
; had 
camping ground that he 
wees gre if earried out, he felt 
sufficient to satisfy all doubts 
with regard to this strange and a ae 
This was to charge Nerton, as if ~ ‘chaff’ 
in presence of the other Officers, wil : 
tone on Miss Maurice, and jealous of the poor, 
a suspected lover, and to make the very best 
. of the evidences he had, in the shape of the 


vesaicine ote and the prescription. fadhe «byte i 
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HE followi 
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ph Provision difficult me oni pri 
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He left the camp early in the evening and 
akfast, to search out a 
a few miles further on. 


a gable. 
again almost after his bre 


suitable camping ground, 
This spot, when found, he would not only make ‘a 


note of but pitch his tent on, and then (with the 
assistance of his Choubdar, who had been sent out 
from the city with a formidable paper, bearing the 
Minister’s seal), he would make strict enquiries 
concerning the prevalence or not, as the ease might 
bey of Cholera in the nearest villages, and order 
the supply of any provisions that might be required 
on payment. Divine Service was held in the 
\ Mess tent; all the Officers (with the exception of 
Viney and Simeox) attending, and also such of 
the drummers and bandsmen as were Protestants. 
~, The Colonel read the Church of England Service, 
and called upon Mr. Hantly to address his small 
congregation. The good clergyman took as his 
text the eleventh and twelfth verses of the eleventh 
| Chapter of St. John’s Gospel ; and in a short time 
| had fixed the attention of even the most careless 
of his hearers. Space does not admit of our giving 
the substance of Mr. Huntly’s excellent counsel. 
Suffice that even Hillier was much struck with it; 
and on returning to his tent, took up his long-for- 
saken Bible, and pondered over the portion which — 
had been expounded by Mr. Huntly. — But indeed — 
a these grave feelings: did not Jast very long with 
Cd rr cement oii 



















shad, now that his wife had left the Camp ane 
‘on in advance, no objecti 8 
* “ me tion whatever to turn his 
= on Sunday, into a card-playing saloon. 
_ fhere were no ladies in the Ca | 
had, one and all, been sent on by aie a 
heads of fautiice, and told to push their sled 
onwards as rapidly as possible to Sandybad. faves 
Some of them, however, had no intention of tipus 
obeying orders to the letter, but as soon as th 
had oscomgm a bungalow some twenty miles ou ‘ 
and found that they had left all traces of Cholera 4 
behind them, halted quietly, and merely went 
to the next bungalow, as they heard from moe T 
ae advance of the devoted Corps. ame 
oe emg of the disease, the Colonel 
j fone Milton's adviee, sent a runneron to 
“om ybad with a requisition for medical assistance, 
a sowell had he (the cooly) done his work, that on : 
ses a Sunday, a Medical Officer, with one or)’ 
osama had started for the relief of the — 
Vi : ‘ ‘ 
™ a did _ put his determination of showing 
up erton a force this day, but, as he had an 
opportuni ty: having a long and quiet talk with 
els, he made the old Captain his confidant « _ 
him all he had heard from Serjeant ene 
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ed the proofs in his possession, Dann; 
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agreed with him, that he should allude to what he 
had heard, inthe presence of Nerton, and the others, 
and watch the result. However he contented him- 
self to-day with merely looking at him well, and 
judging from his countenance whether he was 
likely to have been the villain he had been led into 
suspecting him. What he observed only added 
to his own suspicions. Nerton, though trying 
to act a studied indifference and carelessness to 
everything around, was nevertheless very nervous; 
the slightest allusion to Smiley’s murder making 
him tremble perceptibly, and avert his face from 
the gaze of those around. On finishing his sermon 
in the Mess-tent, Mr. Huntly gave out, that a short 
evening service would be held in the Colonel’s tent, 
on reaching their new Camp, at which anybody that 
chose to come, would be welcome. This service 
the Colonel, Gough, O’Rourk, Viney, Harris, 
and a few of the Drummers attended ; and every 
one of them ; believers as well as unbelievers, felt 
that it was good for them they had been there. a 
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a ? 4 Nine dead . 
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Officer. He was invited in, and presented to 
Colonel Maurice- 

Assistant Surgeon Howitt, Sir ;” he began, 

“ sent by Officer Commanding Sandybad to render 
medical assistance to the Corps.” . 

The new-comer, who spoke with a broad Scotch 
accent, was speedily introduced to all around, and, 
having been plied with refreshment, soon went off 
with the Colonel and Dillon, to seek out Dr. Milton, 
and render his assistance. 

« We shall not have the Cholera with us long 
now,” cried Hillier, tossing up his cap and catching 
it again “ Hurrah r oe 

“ How is it with the buch-kutch,” Viney 3” asked 


Harris. rere 
«< Faith, bad enough ; the tindal tells me they're 


dying off, every half-hour.” 

«< All exaggeration !” said Hillier. 

« [don’t believe it will ever stop,” said the black- 
whiskered Ensign, “ at least till it has decimated 
us. ‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’ they say- 
Bad luck, once in & ship, goes on all the voyage.” 

«That's only when shark is supposed to follow 
a vessel, old fellow, i i eset 

‘* Aye, or when 














va DEATH'S SICKLE, 
M LKABAD was the halting place of the 


gallant Condapillay rangers on Monday 


. " | 
ground ; and was much pleased when’ the Call 


and Dr. Milton expressed their approbation of the 


morning. Viney had chosen an excellent 


situation. 

Of course there was as u 

sual i 

of Officers in the Mess-tent at rw a 
Viney now thought it high time to seein vt 
his. plans into execution. ; 
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Officer. He was invited in, and presented to 
Colonel Maurice. 

“ Assistant Surgeon Howitt, Sir;” he began, 
« sent by Officer Commanding Sandybad to render 
medical assistance to the Corps.” 3 

The new-comer, who spoke with a broad Scotch 
aceent, was speedily introduced to all around, and, 
having been plied with refreshment, soon went off 
with the Colonel and Dillon, to seek out Dr. Milton, 
and render his assistance. 

“We shall not have the Cholera with us long 
now,” cried Hillier, tossing up his cap and catching 
it again “ Hurrah |” 

«« How is it with the buch-kutch,* Viney 3” asked 
Harris. wh 

«¢ Faith, bad enough ; the tindal tells me they're 
dying off, every half-hour.” . 

« All exaggeration !” said Hillier. 

« [don’t believe it will ever stop,” said the black- 
whiskered Ensign, ‘ at least till it has decimated 
us. ‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’ they say- 
Bad luck, once in a ship, goes on all the voyage.” 

« That’s only when a shark is supposed to follow 
old fellow,” put in Harris. seq 

« Aye, or when there's a Jonah aboard,” added 
Viney, looking hard at Nerton. The Jattersaw 
the look, but calling up his basen ae 


a vessel, 
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other evening you know, after you came back from 
shikarring- You ought to be more careful ; people 
may be eaves-dropping, you see, and women are 
especially apt to let out anything they accidentally 
hear.” 

« Jn the first place I don’t know what you mean, 
and in the next I would advise you to drop your 
chaff, Viney. People have got into trouble already 


on account of it;” said Nerton, as imperturbably 


as he could. 

«Pm not chafing, 1 assure you,” went on the 
Quarter Master 5 «+ jt was told me some time ago, 
as a grave fact, that you were seen taking a solitary 
twilight walk, and heard loudly soliloquizing about: 
the lady of your affections. You even mentioned. 
her name.” Viney looked very hard at Nertom as 
he thus probed the first wound he had given him, 
and, notwithstanding the Captain’s attempts to 
command his nervousness, he perceived the shame~ 
ful guilty flush rise over his whole face. ; 


« [—+- what? I never——what name ?”” he 
stammered. * 
Every Officer in the tent was looking at him. 
now; some smiling as if the whole thing were & 
and others silent in surpris 


mere good joke, 
expectancy. He felt their eyes were on him, and 
made a great effort to hrevess cater eh See 






sik Well supposing I did, it’s not a vel y gentie- 
manly thing for you to blaze it abroad.” 
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ph ws - d been working himself up “ 
carga great an exertion for him; and 
ee ent, he turned ghastly white, d 
| : » an 
ary “rH chair, breathing hard, and 
as sick—deadly sick ; water! a 
Three ici 
sn long noticing the great change that 
mek im, sprang up in al 
Side ee n alarm, and called 


| they | rig 
unbuttoned his black silk one his jacket, and 


“ You must a 
mid old Denwiehe ee yrat Fou'ee about, Viney,” 
Mime 8, quietly ; « Ho a delicate Z Yo 
since this any neryous shock ‘ ellow, 
wee dev aah ” Particularly 
nie af conscience, * r es : 
oa e, poor ea 
Man, that’ 7 
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what's the matter with him,” replied the other, 
coolly ; ‘* I’m perfeetly convinced of his guilt now 5 
and I’ll tell you all how I came by some startling 


proofs connecting him in some way, witha very 


guilty deed. 

Nerton here opened his eyes, and glared vacantly 
around. ‘ I didn’t kill Smiley ; on my oath, 1 

didn’t !’’—he almost shouted, “ It’sa false charge ; 
and as foul as it is false!” 

«There! now who accused him of it!” eried 
the pitiless Viney, puffing very calmly at hischeroot, 
« Tm sure I never mentioned Smiley’s name.” 

«“ Nobody’s accusing you of such a thing, old 
fellow,” said Danniels, who was supporting Nerton’s. 
shoulders ; “‘ You're unwell, and have worked 
yourself into excitement about nothing, have alittle 
drop of brandy.” 

Nerton almost smashed the glass that was being 
handed to him, with a sweep of his arm. “ I didn’t 
kill him !’—he shrieked ; ‘* I'll swear I did not— 
who dare accuse me of staining MY hands with his 
blood, it wasn’t me-—on my oath” —here his voiee 
grew fainter and he murmured—‘ it was Havil— 

dar’—and he fell back in a faint, and became 
deadly sick supported by Danniels, and O’Rourk. ¢ 

« [’'m afraid it’s an attack of Cholera ; said the 


former, gravely as he ad, 
looked down on him in pity. _& We'd better carr 


him over to his tent, 1 


held Nerton’s head, and 
‘and put him into bed at once. 
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« T didn’t—do—it”—he murmured almost in- 


audibly, 

«“ What’s that ?” asked the Colonel, quickly, as 
he bent down over him. r 

«¢ You did not do what ?” 

«“ J_-] didn’t—kill—Smiley,” returned the sick 
man. 
Well--well—never mind—who did it ? You're in 


great danger, Nerton; and you ought to disclose 
everything so as to clear the innocent. Was it 
Havildar Buangaroo ?” 
The sick man gave a scream of horror.—‘ The 
traitor !” he shrieked. ‘* He swore he would not ‘ 
betray me, and he has done it. But you must have 
his life; aye it was he did it: and I'll tell yo 
more,” he went on, gasping for breath, and - 
ing convulsively at the sheets, “ He shot Alf 
Tudor too, I saw him do it, and he would have 
killed me, had I not promised to keep it a secret.” 
“We know all about it,” said the Colonel ; 
« and only wanted it corroborated by yourself.” 
The Choleta-stricken wretch groaned; and writhed 
under the cramping pains through his whole body. 
“«“ P’m—dying,” he gasped. “T feel it—I shan’t 
be hung at any rate , but Ae will, the traitor: 
Hang him up, Colonel ; hang him up. ‘He shot 
hang him up.” ee BibT tes eee Be 















throne. Think 
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eameeie man, how will you ap 
you have to answer for yours ?”’ PPR 


Nerton clenched hi 
: his teeth: oi 
ag for some time—‘ — micemnd cone 
" at length, very hoarsely, —<«« = of that,” he 
ast, I know—let me die—I don’t arene 
ive—I]'ve. 


en I’m gone—] kouer 
death. 


The tears flowed fast d | 
own the ch 
Pe Colonel; and O’Routk, Viney, ent — 
As Beene fill too, as they witnessed the oad 
meet inte on Nerton’s rigid face. The Doct a 
—" Scenes, merely held his patient’ aa 
ne y shook his head: pesaes 
in—in my desk” 


ft ive there—Goy h’s 4 —Sasped the dying.man 
merey—merey”—his I~d, 
5 ey rugged — 


—his breath p 
“aa ow entire] i 
his lips trembled, he could “— 


silent, sorrowful affirmative ; and the three ith wwe 
softly left the tent. ' jae 
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FARE 


Down by the bed of the dying man knelt the 


Veteran Officer ; clasping the white cold hand and 


raising his sorrowful eyes to Heaven. The prayer 
ofa faithful, honest-hearted Soldier of the Cross 
ascended to the Mercy-seat ; while the despairing 
soul of his brother-man was slowly ebbing away, 
and leaving behind a dreary, lonely, tenantless 


wreck. 
When the Colonel rose from his knees, Nerton’s 


spirit had fled. ~ 


“Tt is now necessary to relate by what means the 
Colonel had obtained a clue as to Smiley’s real 
murderer. On reaching the Hospital tents with 
Dillon, and the new Surgeon, he was surprised at 
seeing the Drummer Bagshot in a state of some 
deshabile, rushing franctically towards the Camp of 
the Regiment. On being loudly recalled by Dillon, 
who knew that Bagshot was a patient in hospital, 
the latter returned, and in an excited breathless 
manner, informed him that Havildar Bungaroo, 
who was dying of Cholera in one of the tents, was 
muttering and talking to himself about Ensign 
Smiley’s death, in a most suspicious manner. 





faking the drummer with them, the three then — 


entered the tent, where the Havilder was } Pia A 


stricken down by the fatal disease. Near his head 





sat the poor wretch’s wife, moaning, u Aa 


ae 
Saya 
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Nerton, who had perceived. the catastrophy, eame 
ap, and aceused the latter of having deliberately 
and maliciously taken the life of Lieutenant Tudor. 
The Havildar solemnly affirmed that he had done it 
accidentally, but Nerton in a furious rage rushed 
at him, and attacked him with his sword ; where- 
upon the former, who hac again loaded, brought 
the Officer to the ground with a bayonet wound in 
his shoulder, and threatened to shoot him dead, 
unless he solemnly promised never to mention his 
unjust suspicions with regard to Tudor’s death. 
Nerton gave the promise, and was released accord- 
ingly. Only a few days ago, however ; taking 
advantage of his being the possessor of a secret, 
so important tothe Havildar, Nerton had eoereed 
the former into being his tool in murdering Smiley ; 
his whole object being to implicate Gough, and so 
get him out of his way, that certain other views 
he had, might be furthered. At this point, Viney 
who had come in search of Milton, on Nerton’s 
account, entered the tent ; and finding how matters 
stood, made his own statements, corroborating 
partly the confession of the Havildar, and pro- 
dueing the prescription, and empty medicine phial. 
On this, the party, with the exception of Dillon, 
adjourned to Nerton’s tent; where, as we have 
already related, the dying wretch confirmed the 
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“ “nye se explained that Havildar Dung 
“4 “ contessed that he had murdered both 
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eliciting the facts of both murders from him “a 
The Colonel was greatly taken b ne i 
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and ink, having been 
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dying criminal were translated, and quick! am 
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er ~ -raPan his Company, of which Nerton 
oom a and Lieutenant Tudor the single 
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Says he has been drinking too 
hard,” he went on, in a low, grave tone, “ he was 
allowed a little; but » poor fellow, he took such a 
quantity that it’s killing him. I here Nerton’s ill 
too—how is he ?” 

“He's going too,” replied Howitt ; 
“Dye hardly over seen such a severe case ; 
minutes more and you'll hear he’s gone.” 

He was right—for the next moment the Colonel 
eame forth, and motioned the Dastog to ey into 
the tent. 

One gentle pressure on the chest of the smotionlens 
form, and a slight touch at the wrist, and the 
Pronounced the single word << Dead.” 
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| a Fe tee ee 
CHAPTER XXI. ee a 
UNDEEPILLY BUNGALOW. | spp an Zz 
R. Huntly, seated in a long-armed - chair, i , 
, Gough’s tent, was reading, and titi 
- smoke; our hero was busy polishing up. ga 
and rifle-barrels, in which baton aro 
as when,suddenly the voiceof Dillon was - outside 
: sthe tent door, giving some an 
stanee to the Havildar of the guard. os 
was of course only intelligible to one ~ 
 jmmates of the tont,. the sencinlonen os 
Bae whistle, as he stooped over a lock, and 
om suddenly eéased; while, as the ae 
¢ , a from his book ; he saw-his — .. 
-assume an anneal nee ee ae ‘ 
‘ it)?” he ib 
sthapcathey ‘re—taking the guard away ;” 
~ stammered Gough. “ Why, pea ARE ; 
-_ Here Dillon burst suddenly into the ten 7 
rushing over to our hero, slapped him -” 
: otha i a : 
























With ‘the suddeness of ¢ a 
ad shook it with the utmost vigour, 
~_“ Why—how ?—thank God; thank God,” was 
~ all our hero could utter, while his two friends con- 
tinued trying, apparently, which could pull an arm — 
off the first. ’ 

Mr. Huntly was the first to cease shaking hands, 
“Gough ! I told you so,” he cried. “ I knew you 
were innocent, ‘The Judge of all the earth ha 
done right.” God be praised, our prayers are 
answered. You were in great tribulation ; but. 
thank the Lord, He has released you from it. Ho 
was it discovered ?” he added, turning to Dj 
__ The countenance of the latter suddenly gre 
BFave. “Ah, it’s an awfal business, Mr. Hust y. 
Thav’n’t time to tell you of it—besides those coft- 
cerned in it have nothing more to do with — 
world. But the Colonel wants to see you alone, 
Gough ; run over, and speak to him. I’ve lots to F 
do in arranging about these two funerals, so I must . 
be off at once. Thank God it’s all right with you ; 
I'm as glad of it as if I was on my way back to Old 
| England ™ And, with another parting shake at 
_ Gough’s hand, he darted out at the door-way as 
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“Come, Mr. Huntly--let us kneel, and 
God for this,” said Gough. “ Almost my 
believing prayer to Him~was, that I might 
released from this fearful trial--and here. I 
bless His Holy Name, released from it a 
What can I render unto Him for all His mercig 

“Take the ‘ enp of salvation,’ and call upon 
Name,” replied the Clergyman. 

They knelt together-—and poured out their he 
in gratitude, and thanks-givings to the Disp 
of all good. Their sinful hearts were no betterg 
their neighbours’ around them ; but they brom 
no righteousness of their own before God's th: 
they pleaded their incapability of helping tl 
selves : they pleaded their sinfulness ; bu 
truth !—they pleaded, for they, trusting 
word, could plead, the righteousness of Chi 
the atonement made for them; the blood off 
instead of theirs; the veil rent in twain, and 
way opened out for them of approaching a 
but propitiated God. é ’ 

They asked for further guidance and 
secking for the promised Comforter; they 
plored, that in their daily walk and dut, 

_gmight be their guide and councillor, and hey 
duded by earnestly resigning themselves. iz 
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sed over to the Colonel's tent. On his way, he 
at many of his brother-Officers, who cordially 
| gyngtatulated him on his escape from a foul sus- 
_ypion’s and as he passed on from each, he felt 
- heart so light and buoyant that he could almost 
“we skipped like a child along the plain. Thoughts 
ich, but a few moments before, would have 
‘4 t him very bitter reflections, now burst 
~"Sasantly over his mind, and brought a glad smile, 
es healthy flush over his features. As he 
__ ered the Colonel's tent, the old soldier rose from 
; oy chair to meet him, and grasped him cordially 
_ «the hand, while his eyes almost filled with tears 
__. happiness. 
> ** My dear boy! I’m delighted! Thank God— 
lank God for your escape. The very cunning 
in which the real facts were concealed 
led us all; and cireumstances so pointed to 
arself, that I could hardly have done less than I 
4. But it has all been brought to light, and now, 
in fact, T beg your pardon for even fearing you 
@ at all guilty of it.” 4m 
reat tears welled from Gough’s eyes, as lig 































ammered out that he saw no , aes f 
the Colonel should beg his pardon 8 — ri 
— given way 
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on a m tte ‘ot iu She 







d confronting his 0.0., and grasping his hand. 
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whi temper so madly; and now that he thoug 
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3 had. some apprehensions about it, before that 
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. - it, his wild angry threat to poor Smiley, belong wid 
~— Jeaving the tent, was quite enough to justify a 
“one’s suspicions, He supposed the Colomel bi pge 
~ heard allabontit. Itwasno donbtvery foolish, am == 
“wrong of him, to have acted.as he did; but Bo 
pride had been hurt by the reflections, cast Up Sp oe 
his honor, and integrity ; and besides, the name‘, ey g 
somebody else, whom he—what was the use 
mincing matters now ?—whom he really loved with ae 
all his heart, was also dragged unbecomingly ite 
the conversation, and he couldn’t stand that. ne 
«* Ah, I know all about that?’ teplied the Colo 2 
‘and you would have avoided any unpleasant: oe 
by quietly coming over to tea with us. » I intel ype iar 
to have had a little talk with you, about what. tine 
place the evening before, between yourselfandA @s 
but I saw you were annoyed about something, so 1 
did not press it, I need hardly tell you that Aca 
told us the cirotmstances of her having refi 
your proposal; and, as Mas. Mauriee and m 
knew that her motive for doing so was a right 
we of course coincided with her. But now ¢ 
ask you, if you ever knew you had a rival fo 
Pec (Ree 
A rival, Sir! no, certainly not, T might 
















.; but she—she then told me that—that, 
e cared for no one else” 



















Well, my dear boy, I've a very strange story to 

# you first, and then to propose a duty to you 
Wich will not brook de'ay. In the first place, 
yeu had a rival, which no one suspected. It was 
C-ptain Nerton, who has, but an hour ago, gone 
fim amongst us. I was present at his death-bed, 
¥ 8n he confessed having been instrumental in 
t fing poor Smiley’s death, and told me, with his 
iy breath, to look in his desk. I did soy and 
fousd that the poor wretch, who was evidently 
__ ‘Struck with gredt remorse, had written a lengthy 
-_ @onfession, in which he has acknowledged the crime, 
and its cause. He forced Havildar Bungaroo, 
who has since also died, to actually commit the 
deed, and showed him how to arrange matters so as 
to cause suspicion to rest on you. - It appears also, 
that he drugged you with a powerful sleeping- 
Graugat, while giving you champagne at Mess 
‘fiat evening, in order that the work might be 
uptedly carried out while you Were under 
jeffects. fn his confession—I was Yeading part 
when you came in—he s#¥8—~by¢ stop, I'll 

to you ix, his own own Words, «Wi, we 
® encamped at? Aajooloopettah, | accidentally 
“on Gough and Mis® Maurjg, seated, in 
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the evening, ata little distance from the Cam 
stole up unobserved, and, on hearing their con-_ 
versation, I formed the shocking resolution, the 
accomplishment of which, has ruined entirely my 
peace of mind, and, I believe, half-maddened me. 
Aye, I confess it, cool and calculating as I have 
been, I now no longer wish to hide the secret 
which I kept entirely to myself. I loved, and do 
love Miss Ada Maurice ; but when I heard her ac- 
knowledge that she loved Gough, I determined 
more than ever to be speedily rid of him. I tried to 
destroy him, the very next day, while out shooting, 
but he only bears the mark of my knife in 
arm, and so escaped. I then matured my pl n of 
getting up a serious quarrel between himself and 
Smiley, hoping to so arrange matters, as to 
have him charged with the murder of the latter. 
Then all that I have before related took place: 
Bungaroo did his work well, and Gough is sus- 
pected, and openly charged with the crime. My 
mind is now cursed with a fearful remorse, and I 
purpose in case of Mr. Gough's conviction, to 
make this confession public, and then—put an end 
to my own miserable existence, for I am the: 
wretched of mortals, and the hope I ence cherished — 
wickedly, I, hourly, feel can never be er 
Gough was silent, and his mind ¢ 
racked, while the Colonel reaa.-he foreg 
was an open-hearted, honest fellow ; an 
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s pity for him that now filled his heart, and 





a wish that he, too, could have been at the death- 
bed of the man who had injured him, and clasped 
” is hand in pardon for all. Would he have had 
_ that feeling had Nerton been then in this world? 

was the question he asked himself, and he trembled 

for ‘Himself, a8 he thought of the answer. He 

remembered the words, “forgive your enemies,” 
ial felt how far short of grace he yet was; but 
his silence, his heart was raised beyond the 
& and he felt himself asking pardon for him- 






ee, as I before said, I've a matter of duty 
propose to you, Gough”—went on the Colonel, 
after a pause—“T've just received a Memo. from the 
_ Assistant Adjatant General, at Sandybad, request. 
Set i Otte may be at once sent on from 


, PWN Wiel ied is iy fede pnt 
F altel towards him would natural! ly have. 
full of resentment; but, as the case stood, — 


ith that pity, there came a feeling of forgiveness; 


~~ 
pemereenihs 


well, pleading his own sinfulness, while he | 
—<s could hardly pardon that of his late brother- 
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“Tts only twenty-four miles into Cantonment, an 
both my Horse and myself want exercise. When 
shall I start ?” wie 
Let me see. It’s only dena now ; by 
the time you've taken tiffin, and have got all. : 
information you can from the Doctor, it will be, ey ; 
say—One 5 ; if you start then, you'll be in bar oe 
suppose,” : a 
Oh, easily; my nag is in nln condition, — | 
Do you think they'll send me back to the | Corps, | 
Sir? Td like to be at my own post, when + 
Regiment marches in.” a 
“So you will, please God, Gough—so. pve 
T’ve no doubt when you've reported yourself, an 
given the requisite information, that you'll - 
allowed to rejoin, if you wish; and then of — . 
you'll at once relieve Dillon.” . | 
* Thank you, Sir,” replied Gough rising, “ ru iw 
go, and get ready at once,” and he shook’ hands, 
heartily, with the good old Commandant. = 
“Oh! look here, Gough?” eried the ie 
our hero was at the tent-door, “ As you're : 
passing the next bungalow on the road it 
might just see if my people are there. — 
glad to see you, you know, as well as to. 
my welfare. I'l just scribble off es 
wife, and send it over to you to t her. 
if they have gone on, you 










































a caooen cigs ny i as ie 
ived this Commission from his C.O. The hope 
seeing her again so shortly, combined with the 
nowledge that he was restored to liberty, was 
@urely enough to gladden him, so he cheerfully 
and joyfully consented to execute the Colonel's 
. Tatest orders. 
He took his tiffin in the Mess-tent, with a group 
of congratulating admirers round him, either eating 
inking, or smoking, as their tastes dictated ; but 
Was an air of sadness suffusing the faces of 
_-‘Mhost of them, for they knew that they were to 
ar hear, in a few hours more, the awe-inspiring 
mournful notes of the ‘‘ Dead March,"’ and follow 
to their last earthly resting place, two of those who 
had so lately been their boon companions. Mr. 
Huntly, who was a great favorite now with every 
Officer in the Regiment, was seated near the table, 
having an animated conversation with Captain 
Danniels on the latter’s pet study, that of Botany ; 
but he himself expressed his intention, should all 
go well with him, of making a collection of, and 
closely studying, Indian Insect life. At length, 
Sough’s horse was led up to the Tent ; Doctor 
“ilton placed an official-looking paper or two into 
ero’s hands; au revoirs, ta-tas, and inj 
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the lines in which the Corps were to be quartered, — 
were rapidly given, and heartily received ; and then — 
mounting his gallant bay charger, and letting him — 
just feel the spurs, Gough was offata nie 
on the high-road to Sandybad. HD al 
Along the whole distance which he had to tra- 
verse, the surrounding country was by no means 
devoid of points of beauty. At one time, the road 
wound gracefully along the bottom of an irregular 
gorge, the sides of which were thickly clothed with 
many various forms of graceful foliage, in which 
the date-palm, and cocoa-nut formed a considerable 
part; while down below him, now onthe right hand, 
and now on the left, was the deep nullah, which had 
been excavated by torrents in the monsoon, and 
the bottom of which—so luxuriantly did the jungle 
wood grow everywhere —could hardly be perceived . 
At another time he would be cantering along on ® 
hard level road, skirting the side of an enormous 
mass of bare granite rocks, or rock, for the entire 
hill seemed to be one huge boulder, the surface 01 
which was polished by time and weather ; and 
denied a resting place for vegetable matter ofany — 
kind. Again he would be splashing through » > 
shallow stream, and climbing carefully up the st J 
worn bank at the opposite side ; and then on over 
plain covered with emerald paddy-fields, and plen 
tifully besprinkled with banian, and mango toy 
But the sun was still pouring down its fier 















an hour and a half, he 
was almost drenched with perspiration, and looked 
. languid, and in want of refreshment : he was there- 
fore most agreeably surprised when, on making a 
sudden turn, he perceived the neatly white-washed, 
circular-roofed Undeepillay bungalow. As he pulled 
up his ‘horse at the steps of the wall whick: sur- 
rounded the building, he perceived that a slight 
little female figure, which had been reclining in an 
easy chair in a shady corner of the verandah, sud- 
dently looked up, and darted away into one of the 
rooms, as though fearing the new-comer had been 

! at least a highway-man. But in reality she knew 
is the rider and horse at a glance, and fear had 

. nothing whatever to do with causing her sudden 

disappearance, It was simply caused by surprise 

at seeing within a few yards of her, apparently 


oe free and happy-looking, the very one, she had been 
eS at the moment imagining to be pining a prisoner 










in his tent, and wrongly charged with a foul 
Crime. Twenty conflicting thoughts flashed rapidly 
igh her mind, as she rushed into the room, 
her mother was seated, quietly working, 
eleased, and his innocence proved ? Had 
his arrest, 


2 ess 
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not guilty,” 





tell her of his innocence ? Was he really 





and escaped from his guards; A 
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minal they took him for, now booking to di 
justice? The bare idea of this thought, she once 
dismissed as unworthy of her; and the next sus-— 
picion was, that he came to break some terrible 
news to them, concerning the Colonel 5 rae a 
to recall them only to her father’s bed-side. Me 
- Mrs. Maurice was greatly startled by her 
generally quiet, sedate, little daughter ‘rushing’ 
and kneeling, with a face full of half-joyful, 
timourous consternation, at her side; and 
she tried to take that lovely, flushed face 
her hands and gaze at it, while she tioned i : 
owner, it was suddenly buried in the ‘slap, 
and while the heart was fluttering, and the white 
little hands trembling, and the black -lrovwis) ids 
trying to uncoil themselves, a trembling little: , 
broke out indistinetly with— at 
' Oh, Mamma dear; Mr. Gough’s at — é 
bung—b ow steps.” te:% 
Ciuiaaed do, Mrs. Maurice ?” ried ‘ 
known, manly voice from the verandah. “ I'm 
bearer of good news ; found innocent ; set free 
having the pleasure of carrying a chit to 
the Colonel, who is, thank God, still in goo 


first gently forcing Ada’s head out 











and receive the owner of the manly voice. 
few moments of hurried questioning, explana- 
and cordial congratulations, andthen he was 
‘begged to come in and rest himself, and take some 
_ refreshment. 
** Here, Ada! where are you ? here’s M r.Gough, 
child ; out of all his difficulties, thank God: he 
"must have something to eat and drink at once, as 
he has to go on to Sandybad to-day.” 
' Adacame forward, and took the hand held out 
to her. She did not hang down her head, and blush 
" or look away from him sheepishly ; but she looked 
| smilingly, and with bright eyes half-full of happy 
fears, up into his honest, noble face. 


2 











7 ~ “Oh! Mr. Gough, I'm so glad; so thankful it has 
4 all come right !” 


» “Come now, Ada, dear; get something ready 
P for him. The poor man must be both hungry and 
_ thirsty, after his long ride,” cried Mrs. Maurice, 
5 bustling about, and clearing away the table, and 
the little boys, who would cling round Gough’s legs. 
Our hero utterly ignored all idea of his being in 
want of any refreshment, but his ready hostess 
ould on no account listen to him. “ What! take 
vide of thirteen miles in a blazing sun, and then 
Pisa 0 need anything, Tut, tut, J wont 
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* sie | 
see that he gets a rub down, and a mouthful of 
water ; and then if you'd just let me dip my head 
and shoulders in a tub of water, I'll be ready to ~ 
start again in no time.” li <2 

As our hero passed out into the verandah, he 
turned his head, and gave a short, but significant, — 
look of entreaty at Ada. Ah! that language of the — 
eyes ; how easily it is mastered by a certain class. ee 
No need of tutors, or Moonshees,* or dictionaries. _ 
The look was understood as perfectly as though its ; 
meaning were uttered in words; and the glance of — 
the young lady’s eye shot back an answer, evidentl 
highly satisfactory. Gough strode out; gave th 
necessary directions about his horse in two minutes, 
and vaulting baek over the boundary wall, found — 
Miss Maurice, as he expected, seated as before in 
the shaded corner of the verandah. She did nog 
get up, and run away, as she had done a few 
minutes before; but her heart was fluttering with 
an undefined but trustful hope ; for she had read 
the first glance at her loved one’s noble ‘ace : 
at least some part of her most earnest prayers 
him were answered; and that along with 
ardent love for her, he had realized the bound! 
love of Christ shed abroad in his heart. 

“ Ada,” he said, quietly, as he stooped de 
and took her little hand within his own, ‘ 
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| 2 face, filled with tears of happiness, 


| a“ veeen?JTen tial pata. 


sed to me; for Ido believe in Jesus my Saviour, 


and I have, for His sake, a sure hope of life eternal. 


I don’t know how I could have lived so long with- 


out it before. I don’t care who hears me say it, ’ 


Lam not ashamed to own it, thank God, I am now 
one of His striving children. I know I have many 


__ evils to overcome ; many temptations to resist, but 


Ido not trust in my own strength, but in one far 
"stronger than I. His strength i is made very perfect 
in my great weakness.” 
* Oh Charles, | am so thankful,” responded the 
little voice, as ‘the bright brown eyes were raised 


“ And you are one of His children too, my loved 
Ada,” he continued, ‘‘ You have my warmest 
_ earthly-love and affection, and if I have but yours, 
- is there anything that should hinder us now from 
being man and wife? Iam far from being worthy 


_ vours blessed-by Him, I will strive to make you 


happy, and be.a.good husband to you. What js 
your answer tome?” _- 
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“ Then you are mine, Ada, darling ! 
be my little wife; my alpen t 
earthly life; and my loved companion to a glor 
one. You will be my own little Ada; will you not 2” 


you.” “Bhe nestled her little head on his shoulder, 
and the lovers’ first kisses sealed their 
plighted troth, as both whispered little ‘ all 
nothings’ and, oh ! such tenderly loving, bet 
* spoony’ expressions of love, A. 
It was no hard matter to them to tell Misz 
Maurice of the occurrence in the verandah. | The 
mother had confidence in her dau , 
rejoiced to accept as her son, one, 
daughter’s unprejudiced choice. She embrson 
him ws wiegd calling him ‘ her a dear son.” 460 





and neck dipped in the cool water-tub. The 
steed was re-saddled, and brought round. With: se 
great consideration for the young couple,» : 
worthy old lady withdrew, and left them 
coo in the usual manner, Be it known th 
both ladies with natural curiosity; q 
as to how his innocence was diseoy 
tained a studied silence widened bl 
did not feel himself equal to the task of ; 



































“up, would insist on uncoiling themselves; 






to our hero’s mind. 
He seized the scissors, and begged for a portion— 


@ very small portion of one of the braids. Could 


there be any refusing such a simple request ? The 
black brown twist was quickly untwisted, and, a 
Shining lock having been deftly clipped off, was 
twisted and coiled up again, in a minute or two. 
Then he had to bend down his head and submit to 
be dispoiled too of a short, curly little lock, and both 
having been put carefully up, the last long kiss 
_ ‘Was given; “ God be with you, my darling,” 
fervently uttered, and the lovers parted for a while. 








| the scissors and the braids suggested an idea 


_ Pegu pony by his side. Mr. Huntly, ina 
_ brimmed wide-awake, ambled along beside 
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CHAPTER XXII eee a 
THE DESTINATION. : ae 


pf 

pro more weeks under canvas, till all trace of 
the virulent plague had disappeared from 
among them, and the gallant Condapillay Rangers 
were marching gaily into Sandybad, their colors 
uncased, and two different bands at their head, 
alternately playing them into Cantonment, " ie 

By the side of Colonel Maurice, rode the Gener 
who commanded the station, accom nied by | 
usual. Staff ; while several Officers quartered t_ 
Sandybad, were darting about here and there, 
welcoming an old acquaintance, as he strode on 
with his Company (for all, except Staff Officers, 
were afoot now), or seeking out amid the sections 
as they passed, some old, remembered face. 

In the rear of the Light Company, at his 
old well-kept post, rode our hero, Charles Gough, 
his face lighted up with a keen joyousness, as he 
chatted gaily to his no less joyous companion, 
and affianced, Ada Maurice, who rode her little 
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Rourk, holding tightly in his frisky little 
- ‘ na to know that the tr 
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. fig giving an ‘animated account 
eo » and promising to exhibit hj 


e' brother and si 
eoMversation, interlarding his sen 
quotations from poets and rhymers 
and Harris had each some old or neW acquaintance 
pressing them to accept their hospitality, till they 
were quite settled down. or questioning then as to 
the pleasantness or otherwise of their march. Vine 





| - Was not with the Regiment. He had ridden on in 
os hot haste to look over the new lines, and allot to 


‘aly each Company their respective huts; but he too had 
os met with one he knew, and was under 


a promise 
to breakfast with his friend. . 








: Their march was over; their long-looked-for des- 
tination was reached, and they were to be, com- 
"paratively speaking, at rest fora few years in the 
pleasant Cantonment of Sandybad. Here we must 
| leave them and bring our story, which was on 
— profissedly, of “ On the March” 7 
— the reader has patiently followed us so. 
with a feeling of sadness bid him « 
® is about to close this book, 
a word or two ere we 


i 










far, we | 
adieu,” — 
and put it 
Part. If this 


Ss 





-valued specimens, Dillon had met witha” 
ster-in-law, with whom he was in close 
tences with many s 
; while Hillier 7 


to an end, it a 































little story has been the means of interestir 
mind for a few hours; we hope it: may also 
produced a thoughtful effect. 

Let us reflect for a moment before we say ‘‘ Good- 
bye.” Are we not all, in military parlance, “ On 
the March,” moving along the great high-road 
of life, to our destination—the grave ? To what 
purpose then are we thus living and moving? We 
know that the end will come sooner or later. Are 
we fearful of it, or ready and prepared for it ? 
This important question has attracted the attention 
of many thousands, and they have never ceased 
‘giving it their most earnest attention, till their 
doubts have been removed, and they 
they are marching on to a bright an 

where they shall for ever beat rest. We mustmob = 
be in doubt either—Good bye, reader ! let us look e 
forward, onward, upward ; for we all know that a | 
some destination must be arrived at, and we shall ete 
not be always ee 





















